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ROMANCE AND WEDDING BELLS IN THE BAKING WORLD 


)} NOTHER “Young Lochinvar has come 
out of the West,” the modern actor of 
the famous réle being none other than the 
stalwart son of industry who, much like 

a) the hero of the well-known poem, in spite 
of opposition, has won for himself one of the fairest 
daughters of the Sunny Southland, in an unusual 
romance of the baking world. 


the Holsum officials visited the trustees of the city of 
Beverly Hills and outlined their program for the for- 
mal opening of the new structure, the opposition to 
industry in the midst of beauty was overcome, and 
Beverly’s civic leaders joined whole-heartedly in the 
skillfully planned project, which would not only reflect 
credit upon their community, but would make them a 
factor in the development of the spirit of intercom- 


The New Holsum Bakery at Beverly Hills 


The House of Holsum is one of the best known of 
the industrial families of southern California. Holsum 
is a household word in almost 100,000 Southland homes. 
For many years the parent plant, Holsum I, in Los 
Angeles, supplied all of that section. Then, in Janu- 
ary, 1923, Holsum II was established with pomp and 
ceremony in Long Beach—the formal opening festivi- 
ties culminating so successful a publicity campaign that 
the entire community, with the mayor presiding, did 
homage to the newest industrial expression of the 
flourishing city by the sea. 

But southern California’s ever increasing hosts re- 
quire now more Holsum bread than these two plants 
can provide. So a Holsum III was planned. And 
with the wisdom of far-seeing genius, its home was 
chosen in the loveliest spot of the entire Southland, 
Beverly Hills, a community the world-famed beauty of 
which has attracted a type of citizenry so wealthy that 
the town boasts a higher per capita purchasing power 
than any other in the United States. 

Planned to fit into its aristocratic environment 
among the purpling hills of Beverly, the new $500,000 
plant is a marvel of beauty and scientific perfection. 
Even so, its coming to the exclusive suburb was not 
looked upon, at first, with general favor by the aristo- 
cratic residents of that community. True, its location 
there would make Beverly Hills a vital factor in the 
well-being of thousands of the Southland’s sons and 
daughters who live away from the midst of the roaring 
town wherein the parent Holsum plant is set, in dozens 
of flourishing communities that reach westward from 
Los Angeles to the ocean and northward to the moun- 
tains that encompass the fertile valley of San Fer- 
But Beverly Hills has never been interested 
residential community, 


nando, 
in industry. 
the dwelling place of hundreds of millionaires. 

When, however, two months before its completion, 


It is an exclusive 
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munal co-operation and helpfulness upon which the 
prosperity of all of southern California naturally 
depends. 

For the “Wedding of Beauty and Industry,” the 
inspirational pageant with which the new plant was 
opened late last month, was an idea so artfully con- 


ceived and so artistically interpreted that, in the minds 
of all who witnessed the symbolic ceremonial, it will 
long remain outstanding as the most unique affair they 
ever attended. And as a result of the beautiful 
presentation of that idea, it is safe to predict that, 
for months and years to come, the people of the South- 
land will remember that into the making of their daily 
bread there enter these two most vital elements in the 
happiness of humankind—beauty and industry. An 
editorial in the Beverly Hills Citizen, following the 
opening of Holsum House, expresses well the public 
reaction to the event: 
“The city of Beverly 
Holsum. The manner in which the Holsum forces in- 
dicated their price, not only in the finished product of 
their industry, at the door of Beverly Hills, but in 
Beverly Hills. itself, and the 
for location, could be but 


Hills greets the House of 


fact that one of its great- 
est plants has come here 
pleasing to those who crowded the doors of Holsum 
III, and made known by their presence the pride they 
are taking in this, Beverly Hills’ latest and greatest 
commercial enterprise. 

“The officials of the Holsum company, wholesome, 
big men in the business world in which they have 
created a place for themselves, succeeded in putting 
on a wonderfully poetic display, signalizing their desire 
to fit in with the settings of the community and at the 
same time point out the way for beauty and industry 
to be combined and tread the path together. 

“Beauty would soon fade without the habiliments 
Industry must acquire them for her. The 
of industry, after all, is to furnish 


of beauty. 
whole purpose 
beauty with the proper setting. 
psychology of life is industry, ever laying upon the 
altar of beauty its garnered treasure. That is what 
makes men work, to provide that beauty, as exempli- 
fied in the merry prattle of little children, in the home 
life, in the serene and queenly beauty of the mother, 
and the lightsome and airy beauty of the bride, may 
be sheltered from the storms of life and the stress 


Down deep in the 


of misfortune. 
“Beauty and industry! What could better exem- 
plify the real heart pulse of all the ages and of all 


The Wedding Party at the Formal Opening of the Beverly Hills Bakery 











Two High-Speed Dough Mixers 


time? It was given to the Holsum people to exemplify 
a great life truth in a wonderful way.” 

In the symbolic ceremonial, Beverly Hills was not 
the only community that participated, for 18 other 
cities helped to make the occasion an intercommunal 
event of ‘importance, 

Since the pageant portrayed the successful wooing 
of Beauty by Industry, the bride, of course, was Miss 
Beverly Hills, that réle being impersonated by one of 
the community’s most charming young daughters, 
chosen by her townspeople. Holsum III, the groom, 
was selected by the Advertising Club of Los Angeles. 
And on invitation from Beverly Hills, 18 other South- 
land communities sent bridesmaids to the nuptials. 
These community bridesmaids were chosen by popular 
newspaper vote from the nominees of the various clubs 
in these towns. 

How keen was intercommunal interest is shown by 
the fact that when Hollywood, whose proximity to 
Beverly Hills made her the logical first cousin to the 
bride, was asked to supply the maid of honor, the three 
leading clubs nominating the candidates for the distinc- 
‘tion stipulated that the two contestants defeated for 
the coveted place nearest the bride should still be 
acceptable as bridesmaids. 

The ceremony, which avas symbolic throughout, took 
place under the stars, the 225-foot loading platform 
of the new House of Holsum having been transformed 
into a floral bowered chapel. The words of the cere- 
mony uniting Beauty and Industry in greater service 
to southern California were especially written, and the 
service was sung, instead of spoken, by one of the 
leading musicians of Los Angeles, to music that had 
also been composed for the occasion. 

The clergyman, uniting Beauty and Industry at 
Holsum House, sang: 

“Hear ye, hear ye—O, ye people of this fair South- 
land. Know ye that Beverly Hills hath long been con- 
ceded the most beauteous spot on this Pacific Coast; 
her charms have attracted a host of noted admirers 
who make this their dwelling place. 

“The spirit of beauty hath dwelt here long in lone- 
liness awaiting the wooing of industry, sturdy support 
of civilization. 

“Thdustry, too, hath need of beauty. Without 
beauty, industry grows sordid, cold, heartless and 
cruel. Through the centuries industry’s greatest in- 
ventions have been born in the cradle of romance. Yea, 
industry hath need of beauty, to ennoble its spirit 
and to fill its work with joy! 

“For as woman hath need of man, so beauty hath 
ever needed industry for her sure foundation, pro- 
tector and provider. 

“Friends, we are assembled here tonight to join 
together Industry and Beauty in wedlock,—a wedlock 
which will unite the two greatest factors in man’s 
progress. Witness ye, now, therefore, this marriage. 

“Industry, wilt thou have this woman, Beauty, to be 
thy wedded wife? Wilt thou love her, comfort her, 
honor and sustain her throughout the ages?” 

“T will.” 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


“Beauty, wilt thou have this man, Industry, to be 
thy wedded husband? Wilt thou love, honor and obey 
him in greater service to mankind throughout the ages?” 

“T will.” 

“Forasmuch, therefore, as Beauty and Industry 
have consented to this wedlock and have here pledged 
their troth, I pronounce them joined in everlasting 
bonds of service. And may their union bring in- 
creased blessings and happiness to all the fair cities 
that dot the hillsides and the valleys of this, our be- 
loved Southland.” 

Three thousand invited guests witnessed the cere- 
mony, after which a wedding supper was served and 
dancing enjoyed. 

Behind the ambitious festivities over which W. E. 
Long, as pater of the House of Holsum, presided, was 
the fundamental idea of displaying the magnificent 
new Home of Holsum, so the guests were taken on 
tours of inspection, both on the night of the formal 
opening and on the series of community nights imme- 
diately following. For a week open house was kept, 
each night being designated some particular community 
night, embracing the various towns in that vicinity, its 
citizens being invited through local newspaper pub- 
licity to enjoy the hospitality of the Holsumites in 
their new home. 

On these occasions the building looked like an 
Arabian Nights castle, flooded with vari-colored spot- 





W. E. Long, Miss Beverly Hills and Holsum III, 


lights, and a searchlight whose beams radiated for 15 
miles in ‘all directions. Dancing and refreshments 
were a part of the community night programs. 

But quite as interesting as these entertainment 
features was the marvelous story of modern, scientific 
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A Corner in the Make-up Room 


bread making unfolded to the 10,000 persons wi 
went through the new plant during that week on t\ 
personally conducted little journeys presided over |) 

the 15 divisional sales managers of the Holsum o 

ganization. 

Visitors stood amazed before the marvels in ste: 
which have been installed in this new House of Holsun 
The layman found the story and equipment amazing] 
interesting, and even the professional bakery man sav 
things which made his eyes open wide in interest an 
attention. For the new plant is claimed to be the fines| 
of its kind on the Pacific Coast, and boasts severa 
features which are innovations in bakery equipment. 

The 10-ton high-speed mixers, of course, drew ex 
clamations of surprise from those to whom, hereto 
fore, bread has been just bread. The scientific fer- 
mentation room, with its huge troughs filled with rising 
dough, carefully guarded by the “weather maker,” 
added to the impressiveness of the picture, and thi 
stop at the dividers and rounders proved conclusivel) 
how far removed is bread making today from old-tim« 
methods. 

It was at the rounder that guests came into close 
contact with one of the innovations at Holsum House 
a uniquely conceived and carried out plan of returning 
empty pans to the molder by a series of gravity con- 
veyors, on which they are placed upside down when 
the loaves are removed as the baked bread comes from 
the delivery end of the oven. During this journey the 
pans are thoroughly vacuum cleansed by a series of 
steam blast nozzles, cooled by washed air and returned 
to the molder fresh and ready for their next trip. 

Turning from the molder, guests were introduced 
to a most unusual system of conveying loaves of dough 
—an overhead system that has much the appearance ot 
a railway freight switching system, with its tracks. 
switches, sidetracks and curves. Racks, hanging clea: 
of the floor about six inches or more, are operated 011 
this overhead conveyor system, the first of its kind 
on the Pacific Coast. Thus loaves which have been 
placed in the pans, ready for the final proofing, 
preparatory to their entrance into the oven, are move'l 
easily, swiftly and smoothly, quite at variance wit!: 
the usual jostling, as when trundled along the floors 
on the usual racks, 


(Continued on page 826.) 





The Traveling Oven Has a Capacity of 3,000 Loaves per Hour, and Cost $80,000 
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HOLDING ON 

EEK after week, as the crop year 

gets well under way, reports from 
flour markets all over the country con- 
tinue to express simple variants of the 
ene idea: “millers are not pressing for- 
ward sales.” How much this means to 
the future of the entire milling industry 
throughout the year cannot be estimated 
in money only; to call it “million dolkar 
common-sense” would be to appraise it 
far too cheaply. It means that the in- 
dustry will not spend ten months of the 
crop year pushing uphill the heavy bur- 
den accumulated during the first two 
months; it means that flour can at all 
times be sold for what it is reasonably 
worth, not for what somebody six months 
previously thought it might be worth. 

However, the proverbial chain is no 
tronger than its weakest link, and a 
narket is essentially a state of mind in 
which a little feebleness can go a long 
vay. Here and there, less in formal 
market reports than in trade rumors, 
‘ome bits of information indicating that 
. few mill salesmen are quietly urging 
their customers to buy flour for long- 
deferred delivery at prices which cannot 
possibly be hedged by purchases of De- 
cember or May wheat at current quota- 
tions. Not much of this business is be- 
ing done, not enough of it to alter the 
general tone of the flour market, but 
rumors regarding it are sufficiently fre- 
quent to show that there are still a few 
inillers who need stiffening of the back- 
hone. 

Another month or six weeks will see 
the fiour market basis for the entire crop 
year pretty definitely established; if it 
has not been weakened by heavy for- 
ward selling at speculative low prices 
prior to the first of October, it is more 
than likely to remain unshaken through- 
out the winter and spring. And after 
all, there is very little that the miller 
has to do: merely to sell flour for what 
he knows it is worth now, not what he 
thinks it may be worth later; to insist 
on an adequate carrying charge for flour 
not ordered out by the specified date, 
and to see that his selling prices repre- 
sent a decent margin of profit. 

Does any miller want a repetition of 
last fall’s experiences? For that matter, 
as the bakers and flour distributors look 
back over the year, was the selling orgy 
particularly satisfactory even to them? 
It was called, and rightly, a “buyers’ 
market,” but did the buyers really get 
as much out of it as they expected? It 
is a safe rule that low price means low 
quality, in flour as in everything else; in 
the long run, the flour buyer is better 
off when the miller is getting a fair 
price for the best product he can turn 
out. 

Meanwhile, flour is actually being sold 
in good though not abnormal volume, 
and is being ground at the rate of at 
least ten million barrels a month, and 
probably more. Better still, what is not 
ground and sold just now will be made 
and marketed in the ordinarily dull 
months of the winter. The old ideal of 
milling used to be maximum operation 
and selling in the late summer and early 
fall; the new and vastly better one is a 


satisfactory rate of trade and operation 
all the year round. The future of the 
industry for the balance of the crop year 
rests in the hands of the millers them- 
selves; they have started admirably, and 
it is up to the very few who are con- 
scious of spinal instability to brace up. 
Not for years has there been a time 
when courage was so sure of being well 
rewarded. 


GRADE DEFINITIONS 
CCORDING to such information as 
has been given out, the recent meet- 
ing of the Joint Committee on Defini- 
tions and Standards did not attempt to 
make much headway in its consideration 
of definitions of commercial grades of 
flour. What it did actually accomplish 
in the cases of certain other products, 
such as meats, ice cream, jellies and 
jams, was of a nature to show the mill- 
ing industry that there is little reason 
for anxiety. The definitions formulated 
were simply concrete expressions of ac- 
tual trade usage, with no effort to com- 
pel modification of established practice, 
or to create artificial standards unwar- 
ranted by existing facts. 

As regards flour, the welfare of the 
millers is being admirably safeguarded 
by a thoroughly competent committee, 
chosen by the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion, which has been studying the whole 
situation for a long time. If there were 
any disposition on the part of the author- 
ities to set up unreasonable definitions 
and standards, based on precise chemical 
analyses, this committee could be de- 
pended on to present the millers’ case 
with complete thoroughness. As things 
now stand, however, it does not appear 
that the Joint Committee on Definitions 
and Standards is seeking to do anything 
more than to determine what, if any- 
thing, the trade terms in ordinary use 
actually signify. 

A definition is dangerous only when 
it becomes a club with which to’ compel 
the modification of trade methods recog- 
nized as in themselves perfectly legiti- 
mate, or an excuse for weak-kneed buy- 
ers to get out of their contract obliga- 
tions. The federal authorities, acting 
under the provisions of the food and 
drugs act, at present show no desire to 
formulate flour grade definitions which 
can be misused in either of these ways. 
They are compiling an accurate diction- 
ary of food trade terms, and when, as in 
the case of such a term as “patent” flour, 
no precise definition based on numerical 
values is possible, their plan is apparent- 
ly to formulate in a general way what 
the words mean in actual trade usage, 
not what somebody thinks they ought 
to mean. 

Many millers have long regarded the 
idea of federal definitions for flour 
grades as terrifying efforts to reduce all 
milling to the dead level of arbitrary 
standardization. Nothing in the present 
situation gives color to this fear. The 
Joint Committee on Definitions and 
Standards will undoubtedly, from time 
to time, hold hearings on the subject of 
flour grade definitions, and at these hear- 
ings the millers will be competently rep- 
resented. The ultimate outcome, unless 





there should be a radical and totally un- 
expected change in the attitude of the 
committee, will be no more than putting 
into a formula what everybody knows 
already, possibly helping to clarify ex- 
isting trade custom but certainly not 
seeking to alter it. As a matter of fact, 
since flour is sold almost entirely by 
brand, the definition of grades, however 
established; could not involve any sig- 
nificant change either in milling methods 
or in selling customs. 


THE PROTEIN-PRICE PROBLEM 
UMEROUS suggestions have been 
received in connection with the re- 

cent discussion in these columns of the 

problem of reflecting the actual value of 
wheat, as measured by its protein con- 
tent, into the price paid to the grower. 

A number of these tell of the efforts al- 

ready made to bring this about, and some 

mention concrete instances in which 
growers have received practically the full 
milling value of their high protein wheat. 

It is undoubtedly true that, in the past 
two or three years, farmers so fortunate 
as to have strong wheat to sell have, 
generally speaking, received a relatively 
higher price for it. The application has, 
however, been only general. Where cer- 
tain wheat from localities was known to 
average high in protein content, local 
grain shippers have been able to echo 
this premium in the prices paid to the 
grower. This is, however, hardly more 
than an approximation. In_ instances, 
because of the variation from field to 
field, it has worked inequitably, and fre- 
quently the grain dealer has, by over- 
estimating the protein, paid more than he 
was able to realize when his carload ship- 
ments reached market. 

Just how the present approximation of 
protein values is to be revised and made 
applicable to the individual grower is the 
problem yet to be solved. It should, so 
far as possible, be examined from a com- 
mercial point of view. No greater mis- 
take could be made than to attempt to 
extend grain grading regulations to in- 
clude a test for protein content. This 
may come in time, but it will come only 
in the event that the grain trade and 
millers fail to find a practical solution 
for themselves. 


CLARIFYING THE CONTRACT 
HE flour contract committee of the 
National Federated Flour Clubs has 

made specific suggestions for the redraft- 
ing of the uniform sales contract of the 
Millers’ National Federation, the main 
purpose of which is to make the contract 
genuinely representative of the wishes of 
both buyers and sellers. It is greatly to 
be hoped that action on this matter can 
be taken promptly, for the entire rela- 
tionship between sellers and buyers of 
flour will be materially improved if a 
recognized form of contract is univer- 
sally agreed upon. 

The present uniform sales contract of 
the Millers’ National Federation is in 
most ways an admirable document. It 
represents the outcome of years of ex- 
perience and legal testing, and it is as 
nearly fool-proof as any legal document 
can well be made. Its main weakness 
lies in its inordinate length. There is so 
much of it that most of those who use 
it are only partially familiar with all 
its provisions, and in the maze of minor 
clauses it is very easy to ignore a few 
without realizing that thereby the 
strength of the entire document is seri- 
ously impaired. 
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What the milling industry and the flour 
purchasers of all types most urgently 
need is a uniform sales and purchase 
contract which everybody will read, un- 
derstand and follow. Not a single clause 
in the document ought to be superfluous; 
still more, not a single clause ought to 
be a dead letter. 

Probably the only serious point of dif- 
ference between the Millers’ National 
Federation and the National Federated 
Flour Clubs is regarding the proposal 
that sales shall be made on the basis of 
delivery point and not f.o.b. point of 
shipment, freight allowed to destination. 
This is essentially a matter to be deter- 
mined on the basis of the actual prac- 
tice in the majority of cases; the pur- 
pose of any contract form is to clarify 
and make clear existing usage, and not 
to control it in the interest of either 
party. In this connection, however, it 
must be remembered that the contract is 
based, not on the relatively limited num- 
ber of transactions between mills and 
members of the National Federated 
Flour Clubs, but on the entire trade in 
flour the country over. 

Distinct progress has been made in the 
matter of straightening out the dis- 
agreements which for some years have 
interfered with the full effectiveness of 
the uniform contract, and it is greatly to 
be hoped that within a very short time a 
much condensed contract form, accept- 
able to both sellers and buyers, will be 
in general use. 


THE PRICE ARGUMENT 

T IS a pity that space does not permit 

reprinting the full text of an enthu- 
siastic “selling letter’ recently addressed 
by a salesman to a flour dealer who stub- 
bornly handled another mill’s flour al- 
though it cost him much more money 
than the price quoted to him by the let- 
ter’s author. The following sentences, 
selected almost at random from the high 
points of the argument, only partially 
indicate what enthusiasm can be em- 
ployed in preaching from a false text: 

“I have made the statement to you 
that I can help you make more money 
with our brand than you can with ‘Camel.’ 
If this were only my personal opinion, 
it would not go far. A statement does 
not become a truth until it is proven so. 
Our flour is the equal of any, you to 
make your own tests, and I have been 
consistently thirty, forty or fifty cents 
under ‘Camel.’ The difference in price 
is not due to difference in quality but 
is due to overhead and selling advan- 
tages. I can figure my price out at any 
time I am in your office, and if the 
‘Camel’ salesman can figure the differ- 
ence, I will walk out. 

“The same condition exists today in 
milling as in the manufacture of farm 
machinery. The small factories with the 
low overhead are getting the business 
and the same story is being written in 
the milling of flour. Pick up your paper 
and see what Moline and Deere stock are 
selling for. With the volume of business 
your books show, a difference of thirty 
or forty cents a barrel is the interest on 
a lot of money. I very much hope you 
will take advantage of this additional 
profit. Why not buy a round lot, Joe, 
and make some money? Think this over. 
It will mean money in your pocket.” 

At last accounts, Joe had not bought 
the round lot. Instead Joe sent the en- 
thusiastic letter to the miller whose flour 
he handles as an example of the price 
argument, nearly always the weakest ar- 
gument which can be used in selling flour. 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Aug. 27.) 

Puitavereni1a, Pa.—Flour is dull and 
weaker, in sympathy with wheat. Mill- 
feed is in small supply and firm, but 
demand is only moderate. 

Winnirec, Man.—The recent active 
buying of flour for domestic use is sub- 
siding. Business generally is quiet. The 
call for millfeed is slack, No change in 
prices is noted. 

Nasnvittz, Tenn.—Flour trade con- 
tinues fairly active, with shipments on 
contracts satisfactory. The tone of the 
market is easier, with quotations un- 
changed. Millfeed is in fair demand. 

New York, N. Y.—Market conditions 
are practically unchanged, unsettled 
wheat prices checking purchases, though 
the average volume of business is pass- 
ing. Prices are practically unchanged. 

Prrrssurcu, Pa—The flour market 
opened firm, with light demand. Pros- 
pective buyers are inclined to hold off, 
anticipating a break in the market. Mill- 
feed demand is light, with offerings lib- 
eral. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Unchanged condi- 
tions prevail in the flour market. New 
business is about equal to the capacity 
of mills, mostly for 60@90-day ship- 
ment. Millfeed is somewhat weaker, 
with restricted demand and offerings 
more pressing. 

Ba.timore, Mp.—Flour is weak and 
deserted. The pirates in grain have got 
the lambs on the run now, with Septem- 
ber liquidation on. Canada is beginning 
to find more wheat and the reported ex- 
port business is said to be largely mythi- 
cal, but a change for the better liable 
to occur after September deliveries are 
made. Feed is unchanged and lifeless, 
in the absence of business. 

Cotumsus, Onto.—Demand for flour 
continues excellent. The week starts off 
with several sales reported for delivery 
to Jan. 1. Buyers seem to have more 
confidence in prices and are taking hold 
very freely. Kansas mills have the edge 
on the business, although spring wheat 
mills lately have made some very satis- 
factory sales. Feed is only in fair de- 
mand, prices firm and unchanged. 

Boston, Mass.—A big business was re- 
ported in Nebraska patents during the 
past few days, millers’ representatives 
reporting sales of over 3,000 bbls stand- 
ard patents at a range of $7@7.15, in 
cotton, sales being made entirely to New 
England wholesale grocery trade. Not 
much demand is noted for spring or hard 
winter wheat patents, the market ruling 
easy. Soft winters are slow of sale. 
Millfeed is firmly held but slow in de- 
mand. 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—New business is inac- 
tive, and the sharp break in prices to- 
day did not bring buyers into the mar- 
ket. Mills running fairly well on pre- 
vious bookings. There is a good demand 
for clears and low grade from the Con- 
tinent and the United Kingdom, but it 
is difficult to move the higher grades at 
prevailing prices. Millfeed is dull and 
somewhat weaker, but hardly enough 
sales are being made to indicate true 
values. 

Toronto, Ont.—Domestic prices of 
springs declined 30c bbl over the week 
end, making top patents $7.90, seconds 
$7.40, first clear $7.20 bbl, jute, delivered 
Ontario points, with fair demand. Mill- 
feed experienced no change. The im- 
proved exchange situation and the fall- 
ing wheat market broke the price of ex- 
port grades of spring flour, and on 
Tuesday afternoon mills reduced their 
cable offers 1s sack, making London 41s 
and Glasgow 41s 3d, September. Soft 
winters are still scarce, but will be plen- 
tiful shortly. Business in springs has 
been active, though British and Kansas 
mills are 2s under Canadians, 

Cuicaco,’ Inu.— Spring wheat and 
southwestern flour prices are about 20c 
lower, but soft winters are unchanged. 
Buyers are not showing as much interest 
as they did last week. Mills seem anx- 
ious for business and are quoting on a 
lower basis than for some time. Pacific 
Coast mills are also quoting, which has 
not been customary in recent months. 
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Rye flour prices have declined 15c, but 
demand is only moderate.. A little in- 
quiry for export has been received, 
mostly for clears. Feed is again easier, 
as the consuming trade did not follow 
the speculative advance of last week. 
Country dealers are not showing any in- 
terest, as they are finding it difficult to 
dispose of their present holdings. 


FEDERATION HEAD 
TO MEET MILLERS 


Series of Gatherings in Various Sections Will 
Permit Conferences with Sydney An- 
derson on the Industry’s Needs 


Cuicaco, Inu., Aug. 26.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—A. P. Husband, secretary Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, has just issued 
an announcement that in addition to the 
meetings already scheduled of the mill- 
ers of the Kansas City district, at Kan- 








. Sas City, on Sept. 4, the annual meeting 


of the Pennsylvania Millers’ State Asso- 
ciation, at Williamsport, Sept. 11, and 
the meeting of Virginia and North Caro- 
lina millers, at Hotel Richmond, Rich- 
mond, Va., Sept. 12, the following gath- 
erings are also arranged: Sept. 15, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., place and hour to be an- 
nounced later; Sept. 16, at noon, Hotel 
Porter, Lansing, Mich; Sept. 17, Toledo, 
Ohio, place and hour of meeting to be 
announced later; Sept. 18, Southern Ho- 
tel, Columbus, Ohio; Sept. 30, Board of 
Trade, Indianapolis, annual meeting of 
Indiana Millers’ Association. 


It is announced that Sydney Anderson, 
president of the Federation, will attend 
all of the meetings indicated, which are 
called for the purpose of affording mill- 
ers in the various territories an oppor- 
tunity to meet with him and discuss sub- 
jects which they desire the Federation to 
take up. 

Dates for additional meetings at Wich- 
ita, Kansas, and other southwestern 
points, as well as in the Northwest and 
on the Pacific Coast, will be announced 
when arrangements are completed, 

President Anderson will address the 
convention of the American Bakers’ As- 
sociation to be held at Atlantic City dur- 
ing the week commencing Sept. 22. 


A. S. Purves. 





BRITISH MARKET QUIET 
WITH DEMAND LIMITED 


Lonvon, Ena., Aug. 26.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—The flour market is quiet, with de- 
mand limited and freer offerings. Kan- 
sas exports at 39s 6d@4ls 6d ($6.21@ 
6.52 bbl), c.i.f., have brought some busi- 
ness, but buyers are generally too nerv- 
ous to operate freely at these prices in 
the face of home milled competition. 
Canadian mills offer top patents at 44 
@45s ($6.91@7.07 bbl), export patents 
at 42s ($6.60 bbl), September seaboard. 
Australians are 44s ($6.91 bbl), c.i.f. 
Home milled straight run is selling equal 
to 41s ($6.44 bbl), c.i.f. 

: : C. F. G. Rarxes. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Aug. 18 Aug. 19 

Aug. 23 Aug. 16 1923 1922 

Minneapolis ...256,789 232,263 259,445 278,085 
St. Pawl ...se.e 8,798 9,402 14,316 9,50: 
Duluth-Superior 24,285 12,815 18,735 25,67 
Milwaukee ..... 4,000 3,500 6,500 11,00 





Totals ....... 293,872 257,980 297,996 324,26 
Outside mflls*. .178,718 207,412 189,838 198,00 





Ag’gate sprg.472,590 465,392 487,834 522,2: 


St. Louis ...... 20,100 28,600 49,200 38,6: 
St. Louist ..... 58,300 47,400 50,700 42,5 
Buffalo ........ 156,462 152,215 120,700 130,9 
Rochester ..... 4,150 4,900 8,500 8s 
Chicago ....... 38,000 38,000 32,000 36, 


Kansas City. ...119,940 118,781 103,845 94 
Kansas City?t...403,641 389,715 340,065 37° ; 


GUISE cscccsecs 19,990 24,306 22,080 11,37, 
GE, SOU cocce sedee 34,422 22,720 60,295 
ES, 645-00 605 33,093 27,116 22,140 28,'25 
ae 47,975 40,154 41,030 54,°° 
TOURED. cevecese 42,600 46,500 44,400 47,: 
Toledof ....... 107,223 113,223 92,190 78,5 
Indianapolis ... 11,448 11,634 10,485 10,3 
Nashville®® .... .wece- 105,882 ...... 131,6 
Portland, Oreg.. 44,390 36,120 23,510 22, 
ee 26,092 32,762 24,605 34,14 
Tacoma ....... 13,035 21,695 28,285 31,45 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentag« 
of activity of mills at various points. Th: 
figures represent the relation of actual week 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North 
western Miller, to possible output on ful!l- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 

Aug. 18 Aug. 19% 
1922 
Minneapolis 


Bt. Pawl .ccccrccce 40 38 59 41 
Duluth-Superior .. 66 35 50 70 
Milwaukee ........ 34 29 46 69 
Outside mills* .... 58 54 53 48 

Average spring.. 51 45 49 50 
St. Louis .....cee. 31 45 97 77 
Bt, Teewuist ..cccoce 65 54 65 55 
BuMlale ....ccceres 84 82 72 79 
Rochester ........ 22 26 46 47 
CRICRBO cccccccese 95 95 30 90 
Kansas City ...... 81 79 78 83 
Kansas City? ..... 79 77 66 77 
Omaha ........4+:. 80 97 95 81 
St. Joweph .....008 72 47 100 
DORMS ccccceseccrs 72 67 48 62 
Wichita ...cccecer 74 62 63 84 
TOIOAO .nccccccces 93 100 93 100 
Toledo§ .ocscyeces 76 76 70 76 
Indianapolis ...... 57 58 46 45 
Nashville®**® ....... .. 64 ee 75 
Portland, Oregon.. 71 58 37 33 
Seattle .........+. 49 62 49 64 
Tacoma .......... 23 38 50 55 

DWetale 2 cccesse’s 66 67 58 71 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and 8t. 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 


SHIPMENTS OF ARGENTINE 
CORN TO UNITED STATES 


The Department of Agriculture states 
that wheat shipments from Argentina 
Jan. 1 to July 31, 1924, amounted to 
about 140,000,000 bus, as compared with 
108,000,000 in the same months of 1923. 
Corn exports in the same period amount 
to about 70,000,000 bus, as compared 
with 45,000,000 in the same period last 
year. Oats, barley and linseed shipments 
are also heavier than in 1923. 

It is reported from San Francisco that 
shipments of Argentine corn amounting 
to nearly 1,000,000 bus have arrived at 
that port. Sales have been made at a 
price amounting to $1.22 bu, f.o.b., cars. 
On Aug. 1, corn- was quoted at 2c at 
the terminal market in Buenos Aires, 
as compared with $1.30 for No. 2 mixed 
in New York on the same date. This 
margin makes imports of Argentine corn 
into United States seaboard markets pos- 
sible, but large imports are not antici- 
pated, as about half the Argentine sur- 
plus has already been exported, and 
there is an established European trade 
which will be supplied first as long as 
purchasers there are willing to pay the 
competitive price. 








NO INCREASE IN BREAD PRICES 

Inpranapouis, Inp.—Despite the fact 
that flour has advanced and lard is high- 
er in price, bakeries in Indiana have an- 
nounced that no increase in bread prices 
will be made at present. The price of 
all pastries will remain unchanged, most 
bakers announce. 

Curis O. Arson. 
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TE ee CANADIAN CROPS HOLD CONVENTION 
“ THE WEEK IN MILLING 
cae Good Average Wheat Yields Assured, Except Representative Attendance and Full Pro- 
in Dey Aveno—Wheat in Northwestern The flour trade shows increasing activity, with production generally gram of Twentieth Annual Mesting 
ug. 19 ’ 
aes Gtntap Stage igh elds gaining, and sales materially in p Boor of current "aon. olne is Being Held in Mibwouleo 
mace Wiynirscc, Man., Aug. 26.—(Special largely for reasonably prompt shipment, as mills are making little effort MitwavKkee, Wis., Aug. 26.—(Special 
15,67 Telegram) — While some _ inclement to book orders for the late fall and winter months. It is increasingly ap- Telegram)-—The twentieth annual con- 
11,00 weather has been recorded over the parent that bakers and distributors have no very large supplies of flour on vention of the Wisconsin Association of 
4,26 prairie provinces, latest available reports hand, and while the weakness in the wheat market the past few days has Master Bakers was officially opened this 
18°00 indicate that conditions generally are lessened confidence as to future values, it has not seriously affected the morning by President Joseph Poehlmann, 
a now favorable, and wheat is filling well. volume of business based on the need for flour at the present time. of Milwaukee. There was a good repre- 
2,24 Great improvement has followed recent ma es sentative attendance of bakers, and a 
t rains and cool weather, and good average j . large number of allied trades delegates 
10,9 yields are now assured, excepting in dry Flour prices are about 25c bbl lower than a week ago, the decline af- were present. Yesterday afternoon was 
8,8 areas. Some hail damage has been done, fecting all types and grades about equally. Springs are generally quoted devoted to registration and a meeting of 
but aggregate loss from this source is about 75c@$1 over hard winters, while the spread between hard and soft the board of directors. Last evening 
F believed to be comparatively small winters amounts to only 5@l5c. Concessions from announced quota- there was an entertainment in the con- 
289 throughout the West. In Manitoba, rye tions appear to be infrequent and relatively small. Millfeed is sharply vention hall. 
8, 195 cutting is about completed, - barley, being = — — — je ag 4 <2 ena gon alle wong Poestient Potineen, in his opening 
4, hi romises to be an excellent cro ng the . u mbine 0 e Ss ets Is remarks, stated that bakers were assem- 
7,8 is vols harvested. Wheat cutting i proportionately somewhat greater than the week’s decline in wheat values. bled to celebrate the association’s twen- 
003 expected to be general by on gh ~ . 7 ne, the Sapeeeaeme hav- 
1,6 of the month, or the first week in Sep- : : ing been formed in the very room in 
2,4 tember. It is interesting to note that, Flour production for the week of Aug. 17-23 showed a general im- which the association was niting He 
Pie in spite of the dire fate assigned to it —— ytd er of we pests — — te = North — was proud to say that it had fulfilled 
1, ‘ ” : . In terms of percentage of output to capacity, the spring whea - 8. Nigey A ; 
by alarmists during almost the entire mills gained six nod wg to x pe coat walt tea Kensas.Nebraste-Okle- all the expectations of its founders. 
period of its growth, the Manitoba wheat h coal etnies eteeek eniiie Gnen waiele, 04 GE tae aunt. white the coft The present day baker, Mr. Poehlmann 
— crop is now reported to be the best in po gies tei ype ap to Ohie-Indinna-Michioan ‘district held steady at said, must modernize his store and equip- 
soak many years. The sample of grain is 96 | o a pe igpree rae satel cute. tie Oh tone ae ment, must specialize on certain goods 
orth splendid, and damage from rust, hail, I od a Louie dlatrict Tintin Crash . in at pod, int “to ko se ps! On on certain days, must advertise his prod- 
= frost, and other crop menaces is relative- th North Pacific Coast, the Portland mills daw a fondle ain, from ucts through posters, movie slides, news- 
: ly light. During August, splendid rain- e -=_— papers, etc. The baker should also join 
i922 ialls have been received in Saskatchewan pad ag og ft peo! oa dropped from 62 per cent to 49, and Ta a bakers’ association, and a final re- 
51 ind some parts of Alberta, and growing : quirement was that he ought to read his 
= grain is Pas wth a vast improvement in trade journals. . 
89 nany localities. Dry, warm weather is Mr. Poehlmann emphasized the value 
48 wee in Saskatchewan to ripen crops. of the recently organized bakers’ com- 
50 Buenos Ames, ArnceNtTINA.—The weath- ting is about over, and threshing is gen- | wheat was ready for cutting, and a good _ pensation insurance company, and urged 
17 er continues dry in this country and in erally in progress. The weather condi- deal of the grain is still lying in the ll bakers to support it. : 
55 some sections there has been deteriora- tions for ripening the late grain are fields, where it is sprouting. This is one John M. Hartley, secretary Retail 
ph tion, The outlook for the new wheat ideal. Some of the northern towns have of the finest crops ever grown in On- Bakers’ Association of America, and M. 
90 rop is less optimistic than a few weeks reported light frosts but none that did  tario. Notwithstanding the damage re- . Densley, president Chicago Master 
83 (go. damage of proportions. Reports con- ferred to there will be plenty of good Bakers’ Association, were asked to speak. 
a Mrxweapous, Minn. — Heavy rains tinue to tell of the high quality of the wheat for all milling purposes, but They discussed association work. Mr. 
100 ‘arly in the week interrupted cutting and wheat that is reaching the elevators. greater care than is usual will have to Hartley suggested sectional meetings as 
$3 ihreshing over most of the Northwest. Porttanp, Orecon.—The harvest of rx exercised in handling both wheat and a Se interest in asso- 
100 Che weather cleared, however, Aug. 22, spring wheat and oats continues. The ous, At the afternoon session. H Hall 
76 and since then rapid progress with field results are generally fair to poor, though , & : eee . ~~ _ ny all, 
+ work has been made. Early wheat is all jn some cases better than expected. BAKERS PREDICT BREAD RISE <a An - Aged qh 
33 cut, but there is some late sown to mature Threshing was somewhat delayed by rain. | Prrrssurcu, Pa.—Continued increases poe “a ninath i. Nb be 
64 in the northern half of North Dakota. Late corn has been materially helped py in the price of ingredients which go ae ganizations to the small business 
bd With the present weather conditions this rain in western counties. Plowing for into the baking of bread will necessitate 7 WW. Gish smectic Gotten of 
11 will be ready to cut this week. Thresh- fal] seeding will now be possible. advances in prices for bread, according A pei ‘ ee oy 
5 - rs Baking, Chicago, scored several loaves of 
out- ing returns from practically every sec- _R h enh th to members of the Central Pennsylvania ‘ : Bt . 
tion bear out early estimates as to excep- one beac , - aye ee aod Bakers’ Association who met at the Penn — and es different ways of 
_— tionally heavy yields. According to re- ay ll ng - sarge Po Pye but oat the Harris Hotel, Thursday, Aug. 21, in | M. Hartley, who was again called 
— ports, 20@25-bu yields are the rule ground in good condition for plowing for monthly session. Benjamin Apple, Sun- on, spoke of association work and costs 
ve of rather than the exception this year, and a : bury, presided. With flour, lard and . - . - 
St. —. fall seeding, which is now under way in : : : : . and prices of various raw materials in 
the quality is good. some districts. The federal inquiry of sugar getting higher in price the bakers silat, te nateanls baat ealemn 
is. G Fatts, Mowr.—Since Aug. 14 e r ; hold that they will be forced to increase I ~ = § yor 
, GREAT y E g » Aug. 1 as to the intention of farmers to in. price to the enesummess, velar then M. Hoffman, St. Louis, was asked to 
 {n- rains have fallen frequently in Montana, plant indicated a probable reduction of 414 cae mali of the nreduct within speak on bakers’ buying associations, and 
q y Pp i mentioned the success of such an organi- 


and the work of harvesting, which was 
being done by combine harvesters or 
headers, has been materially retarded. 
The late spring wheat will be benefited 


by the showers, as it will plump out the - 


wheat berry and tend to add weight to 


15 per cent in the fall wheat acreage 
over 1923. Threshing returns continue to 
show a better yield than the Aug. 1 gov- 
ernment estimate. 

Rocnester, N. Y.—The yield of winter 
wheat here is disappointing. It looks as 


the near future. C. C. Larus. 





LESS VIENESE BREAD CONSUMPTION 

A sharp decrease has recently been 
noted in the Vienna bread consumption. 
Bread wagons leaving the bakeries with 


zation in his city. The main thing, he 
said, was to get an honest manager, who 
should be a baker. Care should also be 
taken as to the membership. 

The association is conducting a bakery 
at the Wisconsin State Fair in Milwau- 











it. The rains have come too late to 
cates a : 
tina make any notable difference in the though 20 bus to the acre would 200 loaves in the morning often return’ kee this week. 
Pee Nee lat exception. Threshing has started. One ith f 150 to 180 1 Seeed ve an ‘ ' 
1 to tate’s yield, but they are not too late ielad of 8 Mt rom 150 to oaves. Bread re The annual banquet will be held this 
; , d heat producti good farmer got an average yield o tail t tod to | Ili : . = 
with for large to wheat production, as bus. However, the berry is plump and allers, too, are reported to be selling evening. Business sessions will be con- 
1923. | they will help the farmers in getting ill tisfi d th, menal P elity about 15 to 20 per cent of the normal tinued tomorrow. 
ner their ground in shape for next season’s "MlleTS are Satished with ge quatty: amount. This decline is difficult to ex- S. O. Werner. 
ased crop. Range conditions have been much Toronto, Ont.—As showing that one plain, although it is possibly due to the 
bettered and the water supply for ran can never be sure of a crop till it is fact that many persons during the sum- American exports to France durin 
last 0 : yp is a g exp g 
pore stock has been assured. e rains have harvested and threshed it may be said mer months are vacationing, and to the the year ending June, 1924, amounted to 
insured another good flax crop in the that the Ontario winter wheat crop of fact that there is a greater consumption $280,400,000, as compared with $269,- 
that northern tier of counties, where flax this year has been slipping considerably of fruit at this time of the year, ac- 000,000 during the preceding fiscal year, 
tin acreage is larger than it has been for between time of cutting and threshing. cording to Assistant Trade Commissioner an increase of $11,400,000, or approxi- 
1 = more than six years. Winter wheat cut- An unusual rainy spell set in just as the Zwickel, Vienna. mately 4.2 per cent. 
at a 
-ars. 
e at SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
ires, Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Aug. 26. Unless otherwise noted, flour per bb!) of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib 
ixed jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. Ajl quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
This FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus +Nashville 
Cae NNN Es ca cee oe eos $6.70@ 7.30 $7.35@ 7.90 $....@....  $7.25@ 7.50 $7.90@ 8.50 7.50@ 7.75 $7.90@ 8.25 $8.60@ 8.85 $7.35@ 7.60 $8.00@ 8.59 
corn Spring standard patent ..................+- 6.50@ 7.00 7.05@ 7.60 eaves 6.75@ 7.00 7.15@ 7.85 7.00@ 7.25 7.50@ 7.85 7.50@ 8.50 7.00@ 7.35 pee ceticds « 
pos- COE dae k ay 5.102 a0tarnviey sens 5.60@ 6.05 6.00@ 6.20 ....@.... 5.50@ 6.00 6.15@ 6.65 i ite 6.60@ 7.35 5.50@ 6.40 ....@.... eae 
tici- Hard winter short patent................... 5.90@ 6.40 wits. 6.75@ 7.15 6.10@ 6.60 7.00@ 7.50 6.65@ 6.90 7.25@ 7.75 6.65@ 7.50 6.95@ 7.20 7.00@ 7.50 
sur- Hard winter straight ...................06- 5.45@ 5.90 i” 5.90@ 6.35 5.50@ 5.90 6.35@ 7.05 6.15@ 6.40 €.75@ 7.36 3 ...-@ 0. 6.50@ 6.85 ....@.... 
Hard winter first clear.............-...2-06- 4.80@ 5.20 - 5.00@ 5.25 4.90@ 5.25 6.00@ 6.45 Sy SR pa a6 e ee meet Rey eS Nine 
and @ 
rade Soft winter short patent.........,....-..-- 6.30@ 6.80 roe+@.... --@. 6.30@ 6.80 ....@.... 6.40@ 6.65 -2++@...- 6.60@ 7.50 6.90@ 7.15 7.90@ 8.40 
os CR EEE OE IE 5.75@ 6.25 ets ..@. 5.75@ 6.15 6.10@ 6.65 *5.65@ 5.90 *%5.90@ 6.75 6.50@ 6.75 6.60@ 6.90 6.75@ 7.15 
j= Soft winter first clear..................-+-- 5.00@ 5.50 tates. mM Se > Be ee ee i ae ap Pa 5.50@ 6.40 ....@.... 5.25@ 5.75 
es sk Whe cca t aa ans 4.80@ 5.30 4.70@ 4.80 ee Tye ue 5.30@ 6.00 5.10@ 5:35 6.00@ 6.25 5.50@ 5.75 ee Oe Seaesye 
SO Ree 4.65@ 5.15 3.70@ 3.75 im BA i ae , a cee 4.25@ 4.50 says A 5.25@ 6.40 Ne eee REP 
FEED— 
fact DN i has on tissoinss burs 00 Sab 5 seepiiies 26.00 @ 26.50 8 er (ere ee ” 32.00@33.00 33.50@34.50  33.00@33.25  32.75@33.75 ee eee 
igh- SR No ois aah oe: pene esos * nine 26.00 @ 27.00 1eee@....  24,00@24.50 25.00@25.50 ee ye ee 33.00@ 33.50 ....@33.00 ....@.... ey) 
a DO cod, occ eda cy esd se eeee s eS. x + -2++@.... 25.50@26.00 oe 33.00@34.00 34.00@34.50 33.25@33.50 ....@....  26.00@27.00 
an- 
. Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 28.50@29.00  27.00@27.50 27.00@27.50 ....@.... .-@.. 33.00@34.00 33.50@34.50  35.00@35.50  33.75@34.75  31.00@33.00 
rices 
Flour middlings (gray shorts).............. 33.00 @ 34.50 .++-@33.00 30.00@30.50 31.00@31.50 .-@.. 37.00@38.00 38.00@40.00  37.50@38.00 38.25@39.25 ....@.... 
e of Fe 8 Bae. Gt Eee ee POO ar 38.00@40.00 37.00@38.00 ....@.... a Sy ee 43.00@44.00 43.00@44.00 ....@45.50 43.00@44.00 ....@.... 
nost Family patent Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota sta ndard patent Montana standard patent 
EO Pee $7.70@8.00 (49's) $5.60@6.00 (49's) $5.80@6.10 (49's) $7.80@7.80 $7.50 @ 7.95 $6.75 @7.05 
N. San Francisco... ....@8.10 7.50 @7.75 wastes’ 7.25 @7.50 8.00 @ 8.50 7.65@7.90 
*Includes near-by straights. tNash ville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 
, 
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DUTCH IMPORTS 
OF FLOUR LARGE 


82% Per Cent of Imports During 15 Months 
Ending March, 1924, Were Brought 
in from United States 

An American consular report states 
that Dutch imports of wheat flour dur- 
ing 1923 and the first quarter of 1924 
were unusually large, about 82% per 
cent coming from the United States. 
The report follows: 

“The trend of flour imports and ex- 
ports of the Netherlands during the 15 
months ended March, 1924, shows some 
unusual developments. The Dutch trade 
in wheat flour during 1922, 1923, and the 
first three months of 1924 was as fol- 
lows, in metric tons: 





IMPORTS 
March quarter 


Countries— 1922 1923 1923 1924 
United States. 73,318 120,874 27,187 25,141 
Belgium ..... 11,119 12,862 2,411 6,590 
Oth. countries. 8,909 8,340 1,527 2,587 

Totals ...... 93,346 142,076 31,125 34,315 

EXPORTS 
Germany ..... 6,814 37,220 3,594 15,851 
Austria ...... 6,262 1,387 740 vou 
Czechoslovakia 20,810 12,120 6,477 435 
Rugsia ...-+.. SOO cccee e208 a680% 
EMOTE. oxcconce BOSS «ceees ree 
Oth. countries. 1,534 2,267 745 109 


Totals ...... 41,775 52,994 

“In addition to the wheat flour im- 
ported into the Netherlands in 1922, 
4,603 tons corn flour were imported, of 
which 4,182 were from the United States; 
1,628 tons buckwheat flour, 1,617 from 
the United States; 824 tons rye flour, 
and 98 tons rice flour. 

“During 1923 the Netherlands imported 
9,614 tons corn flour, 1,530 from the 
United States; 1,046 tons rye flour, 563 
tons buckwheat flour, and 187 tons rice 
flour. During the first quarter of 1923 
and of 1924 the imports of miscellaneous 
flours into the Netherlands were as fol- 
lows: rye flour, 255 and 457 tons, re- 
spectively; corn flour, 897 and 806; 
buckwheat flour, 271 in 1923; all other 
flours, 230 and 306 tons. 

“During 1922 and 1923 the Nether- 
lands exported the following amounts of 
miscellaneous flours: rye, 9,949 and 11,- 
956 tons, respectively; corn, 300 and 204; 
buckwheat, 159 and 186; rice, 2,071 and 
4,396. 

“As will be noted from the above table, 
there has been a large increase in im- 
ports of American flour into the Nether- 
lands during the 15 months ended March, 
1924, and although the dumping of some 
200,000 tons Russian grain on the Rot- 
terdam market in the early months of 
this year affected the United States grain 
trade to some extent, the flour trade has 
been interfered with only indirectly, 

“The gain in the import trade in wheat 
flour during 1923 was entirely from the 
United States, and the imports from 
this source were so large as to force the 
Dutch mills to turn to the manufacture 
of rye or other flour or to drop out of 
the milling business entirely. A marked 
feature of the trade was the increased 
export of American wheat flour and 
Dutch rye flour to Germany. The in- 
crease in the export trade was wholly to 
Germany, and Czechoslovakia, Austria, 
Russia, and the Baltic States dropped 
out of the Netherlands export trade al- 
most entirely. 

“Perhaps the most striking feature of 
the trade, however, was the large in- 
crease in the consumption of flour of all 
kinds in the Netherlands during 1923, 
which accounts largely for the increased 
imports. The surplus of imports over 
exports available for consumption in 
1922 amounted to 46,902 tons, while in 
1923 it rose to 76,015. Stocks of flour 
increased somewhat during the latter 
year, but the great part of the increased 
surplus was taken up in increased con- 
sumption within the country. This is 
partly explained by the comparative 
cheapness of bread and by a shortage in 
the supply of potatoes. 

“Wheat imports into the Netherlands 
decreased during 1923, compared with 
1922, and although there were increases 
in other grains, the total imports indi- 
cate that the Dutch mills were less ac- 
tive in 1923 than in the previous year. 

“The dumping of Russian grain on the 
Rotterdam market in the early months 
of 1924 caused an increase in grain im- 
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ports this year, while there has been also 
a proportionate increase in American 
flour imports during the first quarter of 
1924, compared with the same period in 
1923. On the other hand, the exports of 
flour during the first quarter of 1924 in- 
creased so far that they exceeded im- 
ports by 218 tons, whereas in the first 
quarter of 1923 the surplus of imports 
over exports amounted to 19,044 tons. 
As in 1923, practically all the increased 
exports, more than one half of which 
consisted of rye flour milled from Rus- 
sian rye, went to Germany. Since there 
was a decrease in wheat imports into the 
Netherlands during the first quarter of 
1924, it is evident that increased exports 
of wheat flour to Germany were of 
American origin. 

“The increased imports of Russian 
grains has had the effect of increasing 
the manufacture of rye and other flour. 
This, however, is a trade which does not 
materially affect the importation of 
American flour only in so far as the in- 
creased supply of any cheaper grade of 
breadstuffs tends to reduce and restrict 
the use of the more expensive product. 

“One important reason for the in- 
creased export of flour to Germany from 
the Netherlands is the present credit 
condition in Germany. It is practically 
impossible for Germany, with her 
finances so unsettled, to gauge condi- 
tions far enough ahead to place orders 
in the United States, while in the Neth- 
erlands, with its large stocks of flour, 
it is comparatively easy to place orders 
and secure delivery almost immediately. 
Dutch traders are also in a better posi- 
tion to grant easier credit terms in Ger- 
many than American exporters can give.” 


DEATH OF G. A. GERARD 


President Sperry-Gerard Milling Co. Was 
Formerly Representative of Washburn 
Crosby Co. at Rochester, N. Y. 





Rocuester, N. Y.—Girton Armstrong 
Gerard, president Sperry-Gerard Milling 
Co., Brighton, died at the Park Avenue 
Hospital, this city, Aug. 21, aged 45 
years. Born in Hagerstown, Md., Mr. 
Gerard came to this city several years 
ago. For some time he was local repre- 
sentative of the Washburn Crosby Co., 
and became widely known to the trade in 
that connection. 

Later he bought an interest in the 
Sperry mill, when the style was revised 
to the present form, indicating the 
change. Later a brother, Sidney Gerard, 
acquired the remaining interest in the 
mill. Early last spring, Sidney Gerard, 
having purchased the Eagle Harbor mill, 
sold his share to Girton Gerard, who 
gained sole control. The mill did a thriv- 
ing business and, in addition to its ship- 
ping business, had a large local trade, 
marketing much flour in Rochester. 

Mr. Gerard had not been in his usual 
health for some time. He was a son of 
the late John J. Gerard, of Buffalo, 
superintendent of the Washburn Crosby 
Co.’s mill properties there. In July he 
removed the remains of his father from 
a Buffalo cemetery to Minneapolis, and 
had but recently returned to Brighton. 
He leaves his wife, a daughter, and a 
brother, Jay Gerard, of Buffalo, besides 
Sidney Gerard, mentioned. 

T. W. Kwapp. 





BUTTE BAKERY STRIKE CONTINUES 

Great Faris, Mont.—Butte’s bakery 
strike, which started about six weeks 
ago, continues, although it had_ been 
thought that the difficulty was adjusted 
following the conference of strikers’ rep- 
resentatives and the master bakers on 
Aug. 11. On that date an agreement 
was reached and signed, the master bak- 
ers being represented by George I. Mar- 
tin, agent for the Associated Industries. 
The agreement was rejected by the bak- 
ers’ union by unanimous vote. 

The strike started over refusal by the 
master bakers of the demand of the 
union for an increase in wages of $1 a 
day and a change in working hours, 
which would have made the shops “day- 
light” shops. The agreement carried the 
old scale with a few slight changes in 
working hours, but did not recognize the 
“daylight” plan. 

The union bakers, to meet the city’s 
need for “union made” bread, opened 
three bakeries when the strike got under 





way. The master bakers have been op- 
erating 16 shops. It is stated that some 
of the union bakers have asserted they 
will not return to their former places un- 
til they have disposed of their stock in 
the three shops they have been operating. 
Joun A. Curry. 


VALUE OF ASSOCIATIONS 


Secretary Southeastern Millers’ Association 
Writes of the Benefits Derived from Mem- 
bership in Trade Organizations 








Totepvo, Onto.—In view of the fact 
that the secretaries of millers’ associa- 
tions are now active in attempting to in- 
crease membership, at the beginning of a 
new crop, it may be interesting to read 
what J. B. McLemore, secretary South- 
eastern Millers’ Association, Nashville, 
Tenn., has to say on this subject, as he 
has succeeded in building up one of the 
most successful trade associations in the 
country. 

“While I appreciate the fact that the 
average member of an association is in- 
clined to regard the information sup- 
plied by the secretary’s office as the best 
return for his money, yet if I were called 
upon to name the one feature of asso- 
ciation work which produced the great- 
est and most enduring results, I should 
unhesitatingly say it is the conference 
or meeting of the members. Here 
friendships are formed, policies are sub- 
mitted and analyzed. Bad practices are 
cured. The good is sifted from the 
bad, the views of inestimable value re- 
garding the conduct of the business crys- 
tallized. 

“In many of the regional associations 
a spirit of the utmost frankness pre- 
vails. It is not an uncommon thing to 
hear millers tell their costs and even 
their percentages of patent flour in their 
various brands. All this leads to a bet- 
ter knowledge of conditions, but also to 
mutual understandings. It inspires im- 
proved methods, lower costs, and better 
service. It would be impossible to cal- 
culate the enormous public good that has 
been accomplished in this way. Very 
little, if anything, is said about prices. 
I know that in my association there has 
not been at one of these meetings a dis- 
cussion of flour prices for more than 
three years. If, with full knowledge of 
market conditions, and what it is cost- 
ing to do business, a member desires to 
run amuck, that is his privilege. The 
responsibility is with him; likewise the 
results. 

“Associations can lay down no hard 
and fast rules. There must be a spirit 
of give and take. Things that in theory 
may appear as unsound and vicious may 
in actual practice prove workable and 
satisfactory. Members must have a 
chance to develop their individual ideas 
and practices. The association may only 
hope to prevent these being taken blind- 
ly, to insist that the results be accurately 
gauged, and that the practice be consid- 
ered on its merits. The regional asso- 
ciation may be of great assistance. It 
may have in its files histories of previous 
experiences and may be able to convince 
the erring member of the bad results 
which will follow his efforts. Evil trade 
practices are frequently nipped in the 
bud in this way.” W. H. Wicern. 





INCREASE IN RYE ACREAGE 

The Department of Agriculture’s re- 
port of farmers’ intentions as to winter 
rye acreage indicates an intended acre- 
age of 14.1 per cent. The area sown for 
grain last fall was estimated at 4,377,- 
000 acres, and that harvested this year 
at 4,337,000 acres. An increase of 14,1 
per cent over the December estimate of 
plantings would therefore indicate a to- 
tal area to be sown for grain this fall 
of 4,992,000 acres. The pre-war (1909- 
1913) average annual acreage harvested 
for grain was 2,305,000 acres, that for 
the years 1914-1918 was 4,671,000 acres, 
and for 1909-1923 it was 5,021,000 acres. 

The intended sowing of rye for grain 
last fall as reported Aug. 1 was a re- 
duction of 9 per cent from the acreage 
of the preceding year, while the actual 
area of rye harvested this year for 
grain from the sowing of last fall is a 
reduction of 15.9 per cent from the acre- 
age harvested for grain last year. This 
difference, it is explained, is partly due 
to a failure to harvest for grain consid- 
erable rye originally sown for grain. 
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SHIPPING BOARD'S 
PLEA FOR SUPPORT 


Chairman T. V. O’Connor Asks for 51 Per 
Cent of the Overseas Freight of 
American Shippers 


T. V. O'Connor, chairman of the Ship- 
ping Board, last week requested 10,000 
shippers of over-sea freight to give at 
least 51 per cent of their export and im 
port cargoes to vessels of American reg 
istry. His plea, in part, follows: 

“The Merchant Marine Act defines th: 
shipping policy of the United States to 
be the doing of whatever may be neces- 
sary to develop American vessels suffi 
cient to carry the greater portion of ou: 
commerce. The United States Shipping 
Board was directed by the Congress to 
establish strategic trade routes and to 
operate such vessels on steamship lines 
as in its judgment are desirable for th. 
promotion, development, expansion an 
maintenance of the foreign trade, with 
view to furnishing adequate, regular, 
certain and permanent service. Su 
lines in permanent services have bee» 
established and are in efficient operatio: 
Due to limited appropriations, however 
the full program of carrying a majo 
portion of American commerce in Amer 
ican ships cannot be accomplished fo: 
the present, nor could it be done at a! 
without the fullest co-operation of you 
and other American shippers. , 

“The Shipping Board operates no ve: 
sels in the coastwise trade and it op 
erates no vessels in the foreign trade iy 
competition with privately owned Amer 
can vessels. Excluding the West Indi; 
services and certain industrial carrier:, 
of the 300-odd vessels now engaged i) 
over-sea foreign trade under the Ameri 
can flag only 26 are privately owned. 
and more than 275 are operated by th 
government under the direction of th: 
Shipping Board. It having proven im 
possible to transfer the vessels to privat: 
American capital, under present world 
conditions, the situation is this: govern- 
ment operation or no operation at al! 
under the American flag. 

“Transportation charges, when do 
mestic, can be regulated by Congress 
through government agency. Discrimi 
natory charges against American com 
merce on the ocean can be prevented 
only by the operation of ships under the 
flag of the nation; therefore, but for 
these vessels the American importers and 
exporters would be without voice in the 
determination of ocean freight charges 
that insure protection to those elements. 

“These facts are submitted for your 
information so that you will have them 
before you should those seeking to dis 
turb this protection to American com- 
merce present the matter to you in a 
different light. 

“As the ships are your ships and built 
with your capital and that of other 
American citizens, there is no doubt but 
that you will co-operate to the utmost. 
The deficit in operation at present is ap- 
proximately $30,000,000 per annum, and 
the gross operating volume is $150,000,- 
000. This operating deficit is stated by 
some to be a ‘loss,’ but cannot be so con- 
sidered when it is remembered that but 
for this expenditure the American ex 
porter and importer and the American 
producer and consumer would be taxed 
many times that sum in inevitably in- 
creased ocean freight rates should Amer- 
ican flag ships be withdrawn from over- 
sea trade.” 

Mr. O’Connor is making a survey of 
the producers, consumers, exporters and 
importers of the United States to ascer- 
tain whether he may expect in the im- 
mediate future that American vessels 
will be given their proportionate share 
of foreign commerce. 








FAILURE OF CORN CROP IN YUCATAN 

For the past few years Yucatan has 
produced a large portion, if not all, of 
the corn used locally as a principal ar- 
ticle of diet. But the corn production 
for 1924 was small, owing to drouth, 
locusts and political troubles. For the 
first time in several years large quanti- 
ties of corn were, and probably will con- 
tinue to be, imported from the United 
States, according to a report from Con- 
sul Marsh through the Department of 
Commerce. 
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HAVANA MARKET IS STILL 
IN UNSETTLED CONDITION 


Havana, Cusa, Aug. 16.—The Havana 
market continues in such an unsettled 
condition that there is no possibility of 
gathering exact information as to the 
real position of flour at present. 

Local competition continues on a spir- 
ited basis, and notwithstanding the sud- 
den advance in prices, which offered an 
exceptional opportunity for importers to 
earn some money, it can be stated that 
they are only basing their. profits upon 
reductions in the grades of the flour 
they sell; in other words, the flours they 
are selling at present are of a lower 
grade than before, and as they continue 
to sell these flours as if they were the 
usual grades, they are obtaining some 
margin in price. This proves that the 
competition is very severe and that con- 
sequently the flour business is not being 
developed on the most satisfactory 
plane. Under a sane and _ legitimate 
competition, importers would not have 
felt in need of using risky methods, as 
the actual advance in prices would have 
left them a more than sufficient margin. 

During this week Canadian flours have 
had a decline, and prices have been 30@ 
40c sack lower than last week. But the 
mirket remained firm at those prices, 
and a new advance is expected. Prices 
on Canadian flours now are: first patents, 
$8.50@9; export patents, $7.80@8; 
straights and fancy clears, $7.60@7.80, 
per 200-lb sack, c.i.f., Havana, basis 45 
@0-day terms. Prices on American 
flours have ruled very high and firm, 
without any decline during the week, 

Conditions in the outlying markets are 
reported to be unsatisfactory at present. 
In the writer’s opinion, the business of 
the outports has no interest at all. And 
inasmuch as the prevailing business prac- 
tices and the craze for importing there 
have exceeded prudent limits, it would 
not be surprising if both the exporting 
and importing trade should experience 
misfortune. 

The Foreign Exporting Firms’ Rep- 
resentatives’ Association (Asociacion de 
Representantes de Firmas Extranjeras) 
is directing its efforts in a very beneficial 
and interesting way for the trade. This 
association intends to organize a depart- 
ment which will be devoted to furnishing 
private and commercial references about 
the Cuban importing trade. In the writ- 
ers opinion, this information depart- 
ment will be in a position to render very 
efficient service, as no doubt the asso- 
ciation will be able to keep in its records 
such valuable references and data as 
no one else in Cuba will be able to ob- 
tain. 

Luis MENENDEZ BLANCco. 





INDIA’S WHEAT SURPLUS SET 
AT TWENTY MILLION BUSHELS 


The final estimate of the 1923-24 In- 
dian wheat crop is 364,149,000 bus, com- 
pared with 369,152,000 bus, the revised 
final estimate for 1922-23, according to 
a cablegram received by the United 
States Department of Agriculture from 
the Indian Department of Statistics at 
Calcutta. Although production during 
this year is below that of last season it 
is considerably above the amount re- 
quired for the needs of the country, 
generally estimated at 340,000,000 bus. 
The exportable surplus from this har- 
vest would therefore amount to some- 
what more than 20,000,000 bus, the de- 
partment states. 

Exports of wheat from India, how- 
ever, are more variable than in any other 
large surplus producing country. Con- 
sumption within the country varies con- 
siderably, being much greater during 
good crop seasons than in seasons of 
low production. Shortage of other food 
crops such as rice also influences the 
consumption of wheat. The rice crop 
harvested last December was about 
6,000,000 short tons below that of the 
preceding year, and this may cause a 
somewhat larger consumption of wheat 
during the current season, particularly if 
the prospects of the coming rice crop 
should appear unfavorable. 

Net exports from the harvest of 366,- 
987,000 bus in 1921-22 were less than 
10,000,000 bus, while from the next har- 
vest of 369,152,000 bus 26,000,000 were 
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exported. The low exports from 1921-22 
were accounted for by the preceding low 
harvest of 250,000,000 bus, following 
which the reserve stocks within the coun- 
try were completely exhausted. Exports 
from the 1921-22 harvest were according- 
ly restricted until prospects for the next 
crop were assured. Stocks at the be- 
ginning of the current season were re- 
ported to be normal, and unless the out- 
look for next year’s food crops should 
become unfavorable the full exportable 
surplus may be placed upon the market. 





VANCOUVER’S GRAIN AND 
FLOUR SHIPPING RECORD 


The extraordinary gain made by Van- 
couver as a grain and flour shipping 
port is shown by figures just made pub- 
lic by the Vancouver Merchants’ Ex- 
change. Grain shipments by crop years 
beginning Sept. 1 have been as follows, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 








To— 1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 
PE 6403s e< 38,780 14,949 4,552 501 
Orient ..cccee 14,706 3,868 3,384 eee 
South America 476 338 — 

New Zealand.. 657 eee 
Totals ...... 54,619 19,155 7,936 601 
Of the 1923-24 grain shipments, 


amounting altogether to 54,619,188 -bus, 
53,063,990 bus were wheat, 1,185,345 oats, 
329,858 rye, and 39,995 barley. 

Flour and wheat shipments during the 
first seven months of the calendar year 
1924, with comparisons for the same 
period in preceding years, were as fol- 
lows: 








Flour, bbls, to— . 1924 1923 1922 
OPIOME .ccccesseceses 766,165 432,635 120,275 
TUTORS wccccccvcccce 63,255 40,297 85,331 
Other countries ..... oe see0% 5,476 

Totals .ncccccceces 819,998 472,932 211,082 

Wheat, bus, to— 1924 1923 1922 
Orient csccce 11,939,636 3,202,404 2,957,582 
Europe ..... 29,194,277 8,167,769 4,100,592 
Other coun- ‘ 

tries ..ccce 819,375 326,065 ....«.¢. 

Totals - 41,953,288 11,696,238 7,058,174 





DEATH OF BELFAST BAKER 


Betrast, Iretanp.—Hugh McMillen, 
managing director of Bloomfield Bakery, 
Ltd., who has been intimately connected 
with the flour trade for the past 40 
years, died on Aug. 1. He was of out- 
standing character in the flour trade, and 
at one time was president of the Belfast 
Master Bakers’ Association. He was 
also a prominent Freemason. Two years 
ago he had a serious illness from which 
he partially recovered, and the end came 


suddenly, to the regret of his many 
friends. One of his sons, Nelson MecMil- 
len, has taken his father’s place as gen- 
eral manager of the Bloomfield Bakery, 
and two other sons are indirectly con- 
nected with the flour trade. 





POSITION OF HUNGARY’S 
GRAIN AND FLOUR TRADE 


A Department of Commerce report 
states that, apart from certain restric- 
tions imposed by the government, the 
Hungarian grain and flour trade was for 
the last five years governed by the Buda- 
pest milling trust. “The formation of 
this body may be attributed,” the report 
reads, “to the disproportion between the 
operating capacity of the Budapest mills, 
amounting to some 20,000,000 bus yearly, 
and the 3,500,000 or 5,000,000 bus of grain 
actually ground. These abnormal condi- 
tions, which were in their turn to be put 
down to the mutilation of the country 
after the war, caused the big mills to 
get together for the protection of their 
interests. The trust in question, however, 
has now been suspended, since some of 
its members refused to renounce the free 
power of purchase on the part of their 
provincial mills. Opinion is divided as 
regards the effect which the elimination 
of this big organization is likely to have 
on the trade. While there are some who 
think that prices will now gravitate ac- 
cording to the world market level, there 
are others who find that the lack of a 
uniform procedure on the part of the 
mills will affect price formation in the 
sense that the individual concerns, in at- 
tempting to exploit their capacity to the 
full, will accumulate stocks and thus 
force up prices.” 





ASSOCIATION OF SOY BEAN 
GROWERS TO MEET IN IOWA 


The annual field meeting of the Na- 
tional Soy Bean Growers’ Association 
will be held at Ames, Iowa, on Saturday, 
Aug. 30. Special demonstrations of ma- 
chinery used in planting, cultivating, 
threshing and cleaning soy bean seed 
will be given by experts. One of the 
leading features will be a demonstration 
of a threshing attachment to fit any 
grain binder. All experiments with soy 
beans at the Iowa agricultural station 
will be open to inspection and study. 
This work embraces practically every 
phase of cultivation and handling. 








UNITED STATES—ESTIMATED TOTAL FLOUR OUTPUT 
Estimated total output of wheat flour by United States mills, by months and calendar 
years, the figures from January, 1914, to May, 1920, being based on the reports of the United 


States Grain Corporation, supplemented by reports to The 
mates of the Census Bureau, and those since May, 


Northwestern Millér and esti- 


1920, being based on reports to The 


Northwestern Miller and calculations by Russell’s Commercial News, checked against esti- 
mates by the Bureau of the Census, in barrels of 196 lbs (000's omitted): 








1915 1916 1917 1918 
January ...... 10,542 11,686 9,118 11,357 
February ..... 9,012 9,768 7,402 8,813 
i eee 7,059 9,338 8,207 7,697 
WEE W850 0:0 8-080 6,933 8,531 9,608 7,638 
OO er or 7,171 7,722 9,521 6,987 
errr rr 7,361 8,465 7,291 5,512 
rere 7,321 9,447 2,875 6,710 
Pe 8,645 11,231 5,714 9,857 
September .... 11,215 10,674 10,528 12,161 
October , 12,723 11,456 13,856 11,873 
November ..... 14,213 12,669 16,601 11,104 
December ..... 12,437 8,960 17,064 10,901 

Totals .... 


1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 
10,593 12,572 8,924 9,496 10,137 10,980 
7,736 9,252 8,087 9,232 9,425 10,286 
10,498 9,036 9,103 9,658 10,607 10,578 
11,274 7,375 8,516 7,823 8,969 9,521 
10,463 8,244 8,406 8,073 9,007 9,715 
7,405 6,800 8,087 8,136 8,331 9,605 
7,899 8,200 10,280 10,311 10,408 10,105 
11,739 9,059 13,268 12,332 12,016 ..... 
14,087 9,650 13,349 12,540 11,995 ..... 
15,008 9,961 13,917 13,581 12,561  ..... 
13,518 9,889 10,221 13,424 11,524 ..... 
12,113 8,745 8,856 11,041 10,778 ..... 





114,632 119,947 117,785 110,610 132,333 108,783 121,014 125,647 125,758 *70,790 


The estimated total wheat flour output by crop years (July 1-June 30) is as follows, in 


barrels (000’s omitted): 


1914-15 1915-16 1916-17 1917-18 1918-19 1919-20 1920-21 1921-22 1922-23 1923-24 
111,969 122,064 115,584 114,642 120,575 127,643 106,627 122,309 129,705 129,967 


*Seven months. 





Relative Retail Food Prices 


Relative retail food prices in the United 


States, as eBtimated by the Department of 


Labor, based on reports from 51 cities, the average for 1913 being rated as 100: 





Yearly Round 
average— Flour Bread Milk Rice Potatoes Bacon steak Sugar Eggs Butter 
eee 100 1 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
| Pree ere 104 112 100 101 108 102 106 108 102 94 
: Sa 126 124 99 104 89 100 103 120 99 93 
See 135 130 102 105 155 106 110 146 109 103 
|) eee 211 164 125 119 253 152 130 169 139 127 
to! eee 203 175 156 148 188 196 165 176 165 151 
fo oe osce. San 179 174 174 224 205 174 205 182 177 
ROEM resssvucee 245 205 188 200 371 194 177 353 197 183 
|): ee 176 177 164 109 182 158 154 145 148 135 
». |) Bee 155 155 147 109 165 147 145 133 129 125 
Pee 142 155 155 109 168 145 150 184 135 145 
Jan., 1924 .... 136 155 160 113 165 138 149 185 158 161 
Feb., 1924 .... 139 155 157 113 165 136 143 187 144 157 
March, 1924... 139 155 156 111 165 134 144 189 101 151 
April, 1924.... 139 155 155 113 165 134 151 181 83 131 
o~ ae 155 153 114 171 134 155 167 95 120 
- 389 155 152 114 194 134 156 151 105 127 
os ae 155 152 115 194 135 155 153 114 129 
Maximum*.... 267 213 194 215 606 217 202 485 268 204 


*The maximum prices were reached as follows; flour, rice, potatoes and sugar, in June, 
1920; bread and round steak, in July, 1920; milk, in October, 1920; eggs, in December, 1920; 
butter, in December, 1919; bacon, in December, 1918. 
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HAMBURG ASKS HELP IN 
FIGHTING GERMAN DUTY 


New York, N. Y.—To combat the pro- 
posed duty on American flour and grain 
imported into Germany, Hamburg mer- 
chants and others interested in the cen- 
tral European flour trade are appealing 
to American and Canadian millers to 
contribute toward a fund to fight the 
movement. The proposed tax, on the 
present basis of exchange on gold marks, 
amounts to $1.32 per 100 kilos on grain 
and $2.44 per 100 kilos on flour. It is 
pointed out this is a heavy discrimina- 
tion against flour, and this will be the 
basis of attack. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 





SOUTHEASTERN FLOUR MILLS 
ENJOYING GREAT ACTIVITY 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—The movement of 
new soft wheat from Indiana farms is 
increasing steadily in volume, and with 
it the flour industry is enjoying a boom. 
Plants are operating at near capacity, 
stimulated by heavy increase in orders 
from the domestic trade. Export busi- 
ness is not so brisk. I. E. Woodard, vice 
president and general manager Acme- 
Evans Co., says the entire plant is be- 
ing operated at full capacity on a 24 
hour basis. 

“Indications are that this favorable 
condition will obtain at least during the 
next two months,” Mr. Woodard says. 
“In most instances the flour trade is 
calling for immediate or near-by deliv- 
ery and the mills are sending out the 
product as quickly as it can be ground. 
I believe this percentage of operation is 
general with winter wheat mills. 

“The lively demand from bakers, job- 
bers and retailers indicates there is very 
little if any dissatisfaction as to prices 
and conditions. The movement of new 
wheat from the farms, while close to 
normal for August, is not quite as heavy 
as usual. We understand that more 
farmers are holding their wheat back 
this summer than in the last two years. 
The new wheat is in excellent condition.” 

Curis O. Apion. 





OKLAHOMA FARMERS HOLD WHEAT 

Oxtanoma Crtry, Oxia.—Members of 
the Oklahoma City Grain Exchange esti- 
mate that 30,000,000 bus of the new wheat 
crop in this state are being held in 
farm storage. The percentage of the 
crop held at this season of the year is 
said to be the largest in the state’s his- 
tory. Early sales in a majority of in- 
stances paid pressing debts of growers, 
and banks and other institutions made 
it possible for them to hold part of the 
crop as long as necessary. During Au- 
gust the average price paid to the grow- 
er for his wheat was $1.06 bu. 

Estimates of the amount of wheat 
shipped out of the state vary from 20,- 
000,000 to 30,000,000 bus. F. C. Prouty, 
secretary of the Oklahoma Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association, has not yet received 
shipping reports from the railroads. 
The amount held in terminal and coun- 
try elevator storage in the state is said 
to be exceptionally large. At the same 
time Texas storage is said to have been 
nearly filled. 

Estimates of acreage increase range 
from 10 to 12 per cent. Price and out- 
look have encouraged growers to plant 
more wheat. Probably a majority of 
growers already have their land ready 
for September and October sowing and 
the soil is in excellent condition for the 
seed. : 





ROTTERDAM’S RUSSIAN GRAIN TRADE 

It is reported that the port of Rot- 
terdam enjoys the full confidence of the 
Soviet government, despite the absence of 
a commercial treaty between the two 
countries. This has repeatedly been 
shown whenever an unloading port had 
to be chosen in western Europe for un- 
sold Russian grain. Grain to the extent 
of 100,000 tons has been stored at Rot- 
terdam by the Russian export organiza- 
tion as long as buyers were lacking. The 
Russian Commercial Agency of Berlin 
serves the Rotterdam grain trade inter- 
est satisfactorily. The above is based 
upon trade information gathered by P. 
J. Van Hees, clerk to trade commissioner, 
The Hague. 
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AUGUST FORECASTS 
OF WORLD'S CROPS 


Department of Agriculture’s Survey of Con- 
ditions Shows 12 Per Cent Less 
Wheat Than Last Year 


August forecasts from important pro- 
ducing countries indicate shifts of con- 
siderable significance in the location of 
wheat supplies, but for the Northern 
Hemisphere as a whole the crop com- 
pared with last year still indicates a re- 
duction of about 12 per cent, according 
to the Department of Agriculture. The 
department’s Aug. 20 survey of world 
crops follows: 

“The August forecast shows a larger 
supply in the United States, in general 
of better quality than last year. The in- 
crease has taken place, however, in the 
central states, whereas the Pacific Coast 
region has a smaller crop. 

“Canada’s August forecast for wheat 
is some 37,000,000 bus below that for 
July and about 190,000,000 below last 
year’s harvest. The weather in Canada 
has been favorable during the past two 
weeks, which may result in a final har- 
vest in excess of the 282,000,000 bus fore- 
cast. Harvesting will begin within the 
next 10 days. 

“The final estimate for India is about 
2,000,000 bus larger than early forecasts, 
indicating a supply which should leave 
some 20,000,000 bus for export. In view 
of the fact that the last two or three 
crops in India have been good, most of 
this amount ought to find its way into 
the export trade. The size of the rice 
crop which will be harvested later in 
the year, however, will have a consider- 
able influence on the quantity of wheat 
exported. 

“Wheat in England and Wales is fore- 
cast at somewhat over 50,000,000 bus, a 
reduction of about 4,000,000 from last 
year’s crop. A relatively inelastic de- 
mand for wheat and flour in the United 
Kingdom would indicate an import about 
equal to last year, notwithstanding high- 
er prices. 

“Reports from the Balkan countries 
are less favorable, indicating that yields 
are less promising than was hoped for 
earlier in the season. A further reduc- 
tion of about 6,000,000 bus has been 
made in the forecast of the wheat crop in 
Hungary, the estimate now being 54,- 
000,000 bus against 68,000,000 last year. 
At least one report from Roumania is 
to the effect that no exportable surplus 
will be available from that country. 

“The harvest is completed in North 
Africa, and little change in the situa- 
tion there is to be expected in the final 
revisions of estimates. Production will 
probably be no more than enough to 
meet home requirements for the region 
as a whole, leaving no surplus for export. 

“Russia expects to export some grain 
this season, but the total quantity is 
likely to be smaller than the exports last 
season. Broomhall estimates Russia’s 
export capacity at about 55,000,000 bus 
of grain, or a total for all grains less 
than last year’s shipments of wheat and 
rye. In view of some increase in acre- 
age in the northern regions, and with 
general crop conditions there more fa- 
vorable than in southern Russia and the 
Ukraine, it is to be expected that the 
exports this season will show a larger 
percentage of rye. 

“In the Orient the situation is a little 
uncertain. Japan undoubtedly has a 
smaller wheat crop than last year, but 
there is likewise a smaller crop in the 
Pacific Coast states whence the larger 
part of the exports of wheat and flour 
from the United States to Japan last 
year were drawn. This fact, together 
with a definitely higher price level, will 
tend to retard what would otherwise ap- 
pear to be prospects for a larger export 
to Japan. There are two distinct flood 
regions in China at present, according 
to best information available, one of 
which is in the northern part of the 
country where wheat is an important 
crop. Wheat has already been harvest- 
ed, but if flood damage is as severe as 
press reports indicate, considerable 
wheat still on the farm may have been 
lost. Full effect of the damage is yet 
unknown. 

“With North Africa definitely out of 
the wheat export market, and with the 
quantity available from Russia and the 
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Danube basin uncertain and less favor- 
able than earlier in the season, import- 
ing countries must look to Canada, the 
United States and India pending the 
outcome of the crop in Argentina and 
Australia. In the latter country July 
rainfall was deficient in all provinces ex- 
cept Western Australia, where crops are 
satisfactory.” 





W. H. JOYCE IS ELECTED 
HEAD OF SPERRY COMPANY 


San Francisco, Car.—W. H. Joyce 
was elected head of the Sperry Flour Co. 
at the annual meeting held Aug. 18, when 
the resignation of Seward B. McNear as 
president and director was accepted. 
This puts the operations of the company 
in the hands of a man who has a record 





W. H. Joyce 
New President of the Sperry Flour Co. 


in California and national financing as 
well as in milling operations. 

Mr. Joyce, in 1895, was one of the 
founders of what later became the Globe 
Mills, in Los Angeles, and for 15 years 
he held the position of secretary and 
manager of that organization. For one 
year he was vice president and manager 
of the All Night and Day Bank in Los 
Angeles. After successfully establish- 
ing this bank he was made manager of 
the San Fernando Mission Land Co. 

Seven years ago Mr. Joyce was elect. 
ed head of the Federal Land Bank of 
Berkeley. Three years later he was ap- 
pointed by President Wilson as presi- 
dent of the Federal Farm Loan Board 
in Washington. He returned to the 
coast a year later to organize the Four 
Pacific Coast Joint Stock Land Banks, 
of two of which he is still a director. 
Having completed that work, he joined 
the Albers Bros. Milling Co. about a 
year ago as vice president and general 
manager. From that post he became di- 
rector of sales of the Sperry Flour Co. 

Resignation of Seward B. McNear as 
president and George B. McNear as a 
member of the board of directors left 
two vacancies on the board, which were 
filled by the election of J. K..Armsby, 
of the California Pacific Co., and R. J. 
Hanna, of the Standard Oil Co. Roy N. 
Bishop remains chairman of the board, 
which, im addition to the new directors 
mentioned, includes J. D. Armstrong, 
William H. Crocker, W. W.. Crocker, 
Hugh Goodfellow, John H. Rosseter, 
Dunning Rideout and J. K. Smith. 

A gain of $7,445,215 in the sales made 
by the —7 Flour Co. during the year 
ending June 30, 1924, was reported to 
the stockholders by the retiring presi- 





dent. The total sales for the year men- 
tioned were $41,280,077. 

Earnings from operations amounted 
to $1,170,045. The report announces that 
after deducting depreciation, bond in- 
terest and preferred stock dividends, a 
balance of $175,801.65 has been trans- 
ferred to earned surplus account, which 
now stands at $1,115,848.93. 


ILLNESS OF T. F. ISMERT 
REACHES CRITICAL STAGE 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Aug. 26.—(Special 
Telegram)—The condition of Theodore 
F. Ismert, who has been seriously ill at 
his home here. for over a week, is re- 
ported to be extremely low and hope 
for his recovery has been practically 
abandoned by physicians. Heart and 
respiratory trouble resulting from glan- 
dulous infection, with which he has been 
troubled for several months, is respon- 
sible for the seriousness of his present 
condition. Mr, Ismert, who is 58 years 
old, is president of the Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., Kansas City. 

Harvey E. Yantis. 








CONTRACT IS SIGNED FOR 
VANCOUVER ELEVATOR 


Winnirec, Man.—A Calgary, Alta., 
dispatch states that a contract has been 
signed for the erection of a new eleva- 
tor, at Vancouver, for the British Co- 
lumbia Grain Elevator Co., at a cost of 
$200,000. It is expected that the new 
elevator will be ready to handle grain 
by December of this year. The British 
Columbia Grain Elevator Co. is headed 
by E. Woodward and C. E. Earbart, 
well-known western grain men. Mr. 
Woodward was recently in Winnipeg, on 
his way home from England, where he 
had been on business connected with his 
new venture. The elevator at Van- 
couver, bearing Mr. Woodward’s name, 
was recently turned over for operation 
to the Harbor Commissioners. 

G. Rock. 





ALBERT DICKINSON CO. 
SEED WAREHOUSE BURNS 


Minneapous, Minn.— The six-story 
main warehouse of the Albert Dickin- 
son Co., wholesale seeds and feed, was 
destroyed by fire on Aug. 26, with a loss 
estimated at $150,000. The fire is be- 
lieved to have been caused by a dust ex- 
plosion in the cleaning section of the 
plant. Firemen had difficulty in prevent- 
ing the spread of the flames to six lin- 
seed tanks near by, and to the plant of 
the Calumet Elevator Co. The Dickin- 
son building was of frame and sheet 
metal construction. A four-story brick 
packing house adjoining was also de- 
stroyed, together with a number of 
tanks and sheds. A large quantity of 
seeds and feed products was destroyed 
with the plant. 





EDDY’S BAKERY EMPLOYEES PICNIC 

Great Farts, Mont.—Employees of 
Eddy’s bakeries in Great Falls, Helena, 
Missoula and Butte held their annual 
picnic on Sunday, Aug. 17, on the Dear- 
born River. Between 400 and 500 peo- 
ple were present, including the em- 
ployees, their families and friends. A 
program of sports and games, for which 
the bakery management provided a lib- 
eral list of prizes, was carried out, a 
feature being a baseball game between 
ed teams representing the bakeries at 

elena and Great Falls, the latter win- 
ning 23 to 3. The dinner for the entire 
party was spread by the bakery manage- 
ment. The principal owner of the bak- 
eries is J. E. O'Connell, of Helena, bet- 
ter known as “Eddy” O’Connell, presi- 
dent of the state association and owner 
of more bakeries than any other man in 
the state. 

Joun A. Curry. 





JAPANESE WHEAT REQUIREMENTS 
PortLanp, Orecon.—Cables received by 
Portland exporters say the wheat crop 
of Japan this year will be 782,000 tons. 
Import requirements are placed at 650,- 
000 tons. 
J. M. Lownspate. 
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FORESTALLING CO-OPERATIVE 
MANAGERS 

In connection with the recent develo: - 
ment of co-operative marketing and tic 
sale of wheat through pools, Secreta. \ 
C. B. Riley, of the Indiana Millers’ A.- 
sociation, in a recent bulletin present: 
an angle of this subject which reveals t\.e 
experience of certain tobacco growers =n 
South Carolina. He says: “A new | 
recently passed by the legislature | f 
South Carolina is designed to protect 
farmers against some of the obnoxio 5 
methods of co-operative managers. T! s 
particular law requires that tobacco so ( 
in the state must be sold in the name | f 
its true owner. Farmers complain: | 
that their tobacco was pooled with hu. - 
dreds of others and they had no way : f 
checking up to ascertain if their | | 
actually brought the price reported | 
the co-op. The best farmers maintain: | 
that they went to considerable trouble 
raising a high grade tobacco and th. | 
when sold individually it always broug! 
a premium. However, when poole | 
through the co-op, it would bring ve: 
little, if any, premium. They claim | 
the reason was that farmers raising lo 
grade or poor quality of tobacco we: : 
remitted more than they were entitled 
in order to keep them satisfied. This la 
seems to be a good one and ought to 
enacted in every state, judging from t! 
evidence brought out in recent court cas. ; 
where it has been shown that the c:- 
operative managers did not remit t!« 
correct sums to the individual members. ’ 


se 


ECHOES OF THE EXCLUSION ACT 


The Northwestern Miller’s Australi: 
correspondent writes that Australians 
are watching with a great deal of inte ’- 
est the progress of relations between tlic 
United States and Japan, and are-won- 
dering how and to what extent the in - 
migration exclusion act may affect Au - 
tralian interests in the Pacific general y 
and in the East particularly. “It is b 
lieved,” concludes this writer, “that tle 
Japanese, by way of retaliation, may ai - 
tack.the United States trade interests i: 
such parts, and, in doing so, provide ac - 
ditional opportunities for the develo} 
ment of trade with the commonwealth 


Bad 
WATCH THEREFORE 
Then shall two be in the field; the on 
shall be taken and the other left. Tw 
women shall be grinding at the mill; th 
one shall be taken and the other lef! 
Watch therefore; for ye know not wh: 
hour your Lord doth come.—St. Matthe' 
se 
PANCAKES MAY COME NEXT 
In Great Britain, grapefruit is begi: - 
ning to contest with porridge for pla ° 
in the breakfast diet. Thousands 
households to which the fruit was wi 
known before the war now give it plac° 
at the morning meal. 


Bad 

SALESMAN TO CUSTOMER—98 PER CEN! 

The Japanese are becoming addicte« 
to efficiency statistics. In Tokyo, ac 
cording to a recent check, the wastec 
time in telephone conversations aver- 
ages as follows: woman talking to wom- 
an, 26.4 per cent; woman calling man, 
13.8; man calling woman, 9.7; man t 
man, 10.6. 


Bd 


TWO VIEWS OF THE WHEAT PRICE 


Wheat seems to be doing its best to 
keep up with the price of bread.—De- 
troit News. 

How quickly news travels! Our baker 
has learned that the wheat farmer is 
saved.—Chico (Cal.) Record. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 
Che steady decline in wheat last week, 
while not pronounced, was still sufficient 
to keep flour buyers out of the market. 
Wheat declined 5%c bu and flour 35c 


bb!. The result was that bookings for 
the week ending Aug. 23 were very much 
sn) iller than in the preceding seven days. 
At that, however, some mills made com- 
paratively heavy sales. These mills did 
no’ participate to any extent in the pre- 
ce‘ing week’s business. It is felt that 
if »rices should strengthen, a good busi- 
ne: could be done this week. The trade 
is nterested, but naturally wants to get 
in it the lowest price possible. Among 
or ers received last week were some from 
bi, bakery mergers that heretofore have 
he | off. Probably 70 per cent of the 
bu iness booked by local mills in the last 
tw» weeks came from bakers, 

lillers still feel very much encouraged 
ovr the outlook. There has been no 
ru h of buying to date, and millers, as a 
ge eral rule, have not been aggressive. 
Ti result is that right now the bulk of 
th trade has not covered its needs to 
ex eed 60 to 90 days. Ordinarily at this 
tiie contracts are in force for six to 
te) months’ shipment. This year the 
mi lers have endeavored to keep away 
frm forward sales. The situation is a 
he. lthy one and promises a steady busi- 
ne-s from now on. . 

lears are still very active and strong. 
Di inestic buyers are in the market for 
avcy and first clears, with mills over- 
so'l and supplies limited. The domestic 
tr:de is also taking second clears. This 
einand is backed up by a steady export 
injuiry both direct and through seaboard 
traders. The principal spring wheat 
mills are sold far ahead and have ad- 
ee prices to an almost prohibitive 
e\ el, 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
anil outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 Ibs: 


— 


Qa 


Aug. 26 Year ago 

Short patent, 98-lb 

OED ccesccdcseus $7.35@7.90 $6.15@6.70 
Standard patent ...... 7.05@7.60 6.05@6.30 
Second patent ........ 6.80@7.10 6.00@6.20 
*First clear, jute ..... 6.00@6.20 56.00@5.35- 
*Second clear, jute.... 4.20@4.40 3.25@3.50 

*140-lb jutes. 
RYE FLOUR 


Rye flour prices are 50@55c bbl lower 
for the week. A fair demand is re- 
ported from bakers, but bookings are 
not as heavy as they were two or three 
weeks ago. The quotation on pure dark 
rye is unchanged. That grade did not 
nie the advance in white and light rye 
ours, 

live northwestern rye mills last week 
made 12,249 bbls rye flour, compared 
with 12,580 a week ago. 


DURUM FLOUR 


\n improved demand is noted by all 
durum millers. Sales last week, while 
not heavy, were more general. Most 
bookings were for one or two cars, al- 
though the sale of two lots of 1,000 bbls 
each is reported. Durum clears are not 
as active as they have been and quota- 
tions show a slight reduction. 

No. 2 semolina is quoted at 34@3%c 
lb, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis, No. 3 semo- 
linn 3% @3%c, and durum fancy pat- 
ent 33% @3%c. Durum clears are held 
at a bbl, in jutes, f.o.b., Minne- 
apo 1s. 

in the week ending Aug..23, nine Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 54,998 
bbls durum products, compared with 45,- 
323 the previous week. 

Receipts of durum wheat at Minne- 
apolis are comparatively heavy. Milling 
demand, however, is good. Millers re- 
gard spot prices as relatively cheap com- 
pared with the options, and are taking 
all the good wheat offered. Choice 


durum wheat is selling at 4@7c over the 
September option. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Aug. 
23 was $1.17%@1.29%c, and of No. 1 
durum $1.15%@1.25%. No. 1 amber 
closed Aug. 26 at $1.14%@1.18%, and 
No. 1 durum at $1.12%@1.14%. 

MILLFEED 

Lacking speculative inquiry, the mill- 
feed market has been comparatively 
quiet for several days. Northern roads 
have placed an embargo against further 
shipments to the Head of the Lakes for 
Storage. In consequence, an occasional 
car of bran is offered, on track, with 
little inquiry for it. A week ago, job- 
bers held bran firm at $24.50@25 ton, 
Minneapolis, but several were offerin 
bran, on track, Aug. 25, at $23.50, an 
it was rumored that one interest was 
offering at $22.50@23. At the same 
time, mills are not free sellers. They 
are doing a big mixed car business and 
apparently have faith in the market, be- 
cause they have not reduced their nomi- 
nal quotations any. ‘ 

Mills are still quoting bran at $25 
ton, pure bran $26@26.50, standard mid- 
dlings $27@27.50, flour middlings $33, 
red dog $37@38, wheat mixed feed $28.50 
@32, and rye middlings $25, in 100-lb 
sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Liquidation by holders and improved 
weather conditions have caused a weak- 
ness in corn which, of course, is having 
its effect on millfeed. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


Aug. 26 Year ago 
BOR. o00ccdivboces $23.50@25.00 $26.50@27.00 
Stand. middlings.. 26.00@27.00 27.50@28.00 
Flour middlings... 31.00@33.00 29.00@30.50 


R. dog, 140-lb jute 36.00@37.00 32.00@34.50 


CASH WHEAT 


Heavy rains last week slowed up de- 
liveries of wheat. This condition is re- 
flected in decreased receipts of wheat at 
Minneapolis. A good milling demand is 
reported for what is received, but the 
trade as a rule is marking time awaiting 
the expected big movement from the 
country. The average protein content 
of new wheat, while not high, is good 
and the weight is above the average in 
recent years. No. 1 dark and No. 1 hard 
spring (a new grade) are selling at ap- 
proximately 4@14c bu over September. 
Not much old wheat is coming in now, 
though an occasional car of choice dry 
dark wheat brings 16@18c over the cur- 
rent option. 

Most of the receipts in the last few 
days have been durum and winter wheat 
from Montana. The winter wheat has 
met with good demand, but the last day 
or two Duluth has been bidding Ic over 
Minneapolis for Montana winters, with 
the result that little has been traded in 
here. 

The range of No. 1 dark cash wheat 
at Minneapolis for the week ending Aug. 
23 was $1.291%4@1.52%, and of No. 1 
northern $1.274%@1.37%. No. 1 dark 
closed Aug. 26 at $1.25@1.43, and No. 1 
northern at $1.23@1.28. 

Based on the close, Aug. 26, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.12 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.07; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.12, No. 1 northern $1.06; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.13, No. 1 northern $1.06; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark, $1.01, No. 1 north- 
ern 93c. 


COARSE GRAINS 


The range of coarse grain at Minne- 
apolis for the week ending Aug. 23, and 
the closing prices on Aug. 26 were, re- 
spectively: No. 3 yellow corn $1.134%@ 
1.19, $1.11%@1.12%; No. 3 white oats 


4454@5ll6c, 44@444%4c; No. 2 rye 79@ 
88l6c, T77%@B%c; barley 65@82c, 66 
@80c. 


QUALITY OF NEW SPRING WHEAT 
The Cargill Elevator Co., Minneapolis, 
has compiled the following statement as 
to the protein content of new ve | 
wheat, based on 112 samples receive 
from South Dakota and 200 from Min- 
nesota: 


Percentage Pct. of samples 
of protein— 8. Dak. Minnesot 
Under 16.6 ...cccsccccccces 0.0 6.0 
BO.GHEE .  ccccccveesesscnces 5.4 8.0 
BE ERD ccccvcccsccavevecs 7.4 11.0 
BD.BeBQ nc ccccccccvcesccses 23.3 20.0 
UB BB.G cccccccccccccseses 21.4 13.0 
ER BeEe-. ocaeenenceeegeande 17.8 13.0 
AS <BB.6 ccccccvercccsscece 14.0 10.0 
ie | Brrerrrer cirri 5.4 10.0 
Over 14 cccccccccccccsecs 6.3 9.0 


Commenting on these figures, the Car- 
gill people say: “This indicates that the 
average protein test this year is about 
12.05 per cent against 12.91 per cent for 
last year in Minnesota and 12.17 per cent 
against 12.84 per cent for last year in 
South Dakota, or about 45 per cent of 
the total crop in Minnesota and 36.1 per 
cent in South Dakota will probably test 
under 12 per cent protein. Test weight 
on the other hand _ = about 61 lbs 
bu for the two states. The loss of pro- 
tein in milling is considerably lower than 
that of last year, and the spread between 
the gluten and protein is also narrower, 
averaging .3 per cent to .4 per cent be- 
low the protein, and in some cases equal 
to or above the protein. 

“The flour milled from an average new 
spring wheat from the above states has 
a good gluten quality, 59.5 per cent to 
60.5 per cent water absorption, good ac- 
tion in the dough and splendid oven 
spring considering the age of the wheat. 
Our laboratory informs us that a 12 per 
cent protein wheat mix will give just as 
good results as a 12.5 per cent to 12.7 
per cent protein wheat mix of last year.” 


WASHBURN CROSBY CO. MEETING 


. The annual stockholders’ and direc- 
tors’ meeting of the Washburn Crosby 
Co., Minneapolis, was held Aug. 21. 
Election of officers was deferred until 
another meeting, scheduled for late in 
October. Outsiders present at the meet- 
ing were: Frank F. Henry, of Buffalo, 
W. J. Morris, of Kansas City, and Sam- 
uel Bell, Jr., of Philadelphia, 


WHEAT GROWERS ACTIVE 


The South Dakota Wheat Growers’ 
Association has secured a temporary in- 
junction against Frank Wettstein, of 
Conde, restraining him from selling any 
of his wheat through any other agency 
than the state wheat pool. 
stein signed a contract with the state 
wheat growers to pool his crops for five 
years, but is alleged to have violated 
the contract. The association is desirous 
of testing the legality of its contract in 
court. 

The American Wheat Growers, Asso- 
ciated, Minneapolis, it is stated, has at 
least 40 per cent of the wheat grown in 
the Northwest this year under contract, 
to be marketed through it. 

The general offices of the Minnesota 
Wheat Growers’ Association have been 
moved from Thief River Falls to Min- 
neapolis. G. W. Connell is president. 
The new location will bring the state as- 
sociation into closer touch with the 
American Wheat Growers, Associated, of 
which it is a unit. 

NOTES 

Cracked corn and ground feed prices 
are $2 ton lower for the week. 

John T, Culhane, of Spencer-Kellogg & 
Sons, Inc., Duluth, has purchased a mem- 
bership in the Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce. 

A many country millers are ex- 
pected to be in Minneapolis Aug. 28 for 
the annual meeting of the Southern Min- 
nesota Mills. 

The annual meeting of the corn belt 
section of the American Society of 
Agronomy will be held at Ames, Iowa, 
Aug. 28 and 29. 

Herman F. Wright, formerly manager 
of the American Hominy Co.’s flour mill 
at Decatur, Ill., is visiting in Minne- 
apolis this week. 

J. A. Fairchild, a northwestern miller, 
recently of Antigo, Wis., has moved to 
Goshen, Ind., to ome head miller for 
the Goshen Milling Co. 


Mr. Wett-. 
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A Chicago macaroni company is in the 
market to buy or lease a 1,000-bb] mill 
in the Northwest, equipped to make sem- 
olinas and durum flour. 


J. J. Hagen & Son’s elevator at Ap- 
pleton, Minn., was struck by lightning 
Aug. 23 and burned. It contained ap- 
proximately 6,000 bus grain. 

J. W. Jouno, of the Donahue-Stratton 
Co., Milwaukee, expects to motor to Min- 
neapolis late this week and spend the 
week end at Alexandria, Minn. 

The King Midas Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, has made arrangements with 
Roegge & Kleinsteuber, of Milwaukee, to 
represent its semolina department. 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on Aug. 26 as follows: 
sight $4.481%4; three-day, $4.48; 60-day, 
$4.45. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 38.65. 

T. F. Norton has bought the small 
mill at Lake City, Minn., formerly owned 
by a farmers’ co-operative company, and 
will operate it. The mill has been idle 
for two years. 

Harry G. Wolf, president the Wolf 
Co., Chambersburg, Pa., is in Minneap- 
olis this week endeavoring to dispose of 
the Paramount mills, on which his com- 
pany some time ago foreclosed. 

The Maney Bros, Mill & Elevator Co., 
Minneapolis, has been made sole dis- 
tributor in Minnesota, with the excep- 
tion of a small strip in the southern part 
of the state, for Quaker oat feed. The 
Maney business was founded 40 years 
ago. 

The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis, last week shipped a Carter disc 
separator to China and another to New 
Zealand. The company has just com- 
pleted installation of three oat machines, 
seven seed machines, six junior machines 
and seven elevator machines in mills and 
elevators in various parts of the country. 

Members of the American Short Line 
Railway Association will be in Minneap- 
olis for a short time Aug. 27 on their 
way home from the Pacific Coast. They 
are expected to arrive in the afternoon 
by a special train. Members of the 
Minneapolis Traffic Club have arranged 
to take the entire party for an auto trip 
around the city. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILIS IN OPERATION 

Of the 28 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 16% were in operation Aug. 26: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Mills of Albert Lea Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A, 
B and F mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, Lin- 
coln and Phoenix mills. 

Washburn Crosby Co., C (one half), B, D, 
E, G and North Star mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, with 

comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Aug. 17-23 ...... 552,600 256,789 46 
Previous week ... 564,600 232,263 41 
Year ago ........ 661,100 272,940 48 
Two years ago... 546,100 338,520 60 
Three years ago.. 546,100 411,745 75 
Four years ago... 546,100 278,630 61 
Five years ago... 546,100 391,485 71 


Direct export shipments by Minne- 
apolis mills were 2,814 bbls last week, 
3,842 in the previous week, none a year 
ago and 4,885 two years ago. 

OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and two from Iowa, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Aug. 17-23 ...... 329,940 187,516 57 
Previous week ... 407,040 216,814 53 
Year ago ........ 329,940 182,331 55 
Two years ago... 416,940 177,635 42 
Three years ago.. 417,690 213,320 51 
Four years ago... 419,610 157,015 37 
Five years ago... 420,210 206,650 49 


Flour output and direct foreign ship- 
ments of northwestern mills, outside’ of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1924 1923 1924 1923 
July 19. 63 71,115 251,343 194,047 357 204 
July 26. 63 71,115 221,391 212,383 3,122 642 
Aug. 2. 63 71,115 216,095 206,265 «+. 1,078 
Aug. 9. 59 69,165 223,813 183,155 1,275 1,300 
Aug. 16. 59 67,840 216,814 194,088 1,050 870 
Aug. 23. 61 54,990 187,516 182,331 900 eee 


(Continued on page 839.) 
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KANSAS CITY 


Sales of scattered lots, usually for 60- 
or 90-day shipment, constitute the bulk 
of the current flour business in the 
Southwest. Demand, however, is broad 
enough to bring the aggregate business 
for the week to capacity, with a few 
companies considerably exceeding that 
quota. 

Instances of round lot buying by bak- 
ers were rumored last week, but no re- 
port of important sales could be con- 
firmed. ‘The larger bakery buyers con- 
tracted their supplies of flour for the 
remainder of the summer several weeks 
ago, and it is not considered probable 
that they will re-enter the market unless 
stimulated by a substantial break in 
prices. 

Reselling of old stocks by jobbers had 
some effect on the volume sold by mills. 
Reports of price cutting on certain 
brands, when traced, were found gen- 
erally to have been started by a resale. 

Little business was transacted for more 
than 90 days and much of it stipulated 
30- or 60-day shipment. Buyers and 
millers are apparently hesitant about 
booking business much beyond the three- 
month period, although some sales for 
delivery as far forward as March 1 have 
been made. 

Difficulty in obtaining a good flow of 
shipping instructions is general. Bakers 
are not ordering out recent purchases, 
evidently preferring to utilize stocks of 
lower priced flour as long as they are 
available. Jobbers are also backward 
about taking delivery of new flour. 

Export sales are in fair volume, being 
made to most of the important European 
markets, with the exception of Norway 
and Sweden. The West Indies are fair 
buyers, also, demand being for straights 
and first and second clears. First clear 
sold last week at $4.80@5, bulk, Kansas 
City, and second clear at $3.95@4.25, 
bulk, Kansas City. 

Quotations on hard winter wheat flour, 
basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, Aug. 23: patent, $6.75@ 
7.15; 95 per cent, $6.25@6.65; straight, 
$5.90@6.35; first clear, $5@5.25; second 
clear, $4.15@4.45; low grade, $3.85@4. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aug. 17-88 ...00. 148,500 119,940 80.7 
Previous week ... 148,500 118,781 79 
ZWOOP OHO cccccees 150,900 109,437 72 
Two years ago.... 114,900 97,754 85 
Five-year average ..........000% saan 83 
DWOR-FVORP GQVOTARBE occ ccccccccccecces 85 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 81 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, St. 
Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Ae, {VBS iscses 505,830 403,641 79 
Previous week ... 505,830 389,715 77 
VO? ABO ..cceces 511,830 329,950 64 
Two years ago... 487,230 352,623 72 


WUvO+VOGE GVOTABE 66 cc ccccccsseeses 7 
BWOM=- VORP GVOTABS 02. ccccccccscceves 82 

Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 45,915 bbls last week, 42,340 in the 
previous week, 20,157 a year ago, and 
11,765 two years ago. 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 


Reports of about 80 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


BE, SEG 62 kb 00 ebb di aweeasenus ba tanwe 169 
ED 68. 0:4.6 4064S EN4O.U ONENESS OUTS ES 141 
PTE a's 064 004. 40u9 00G'.e0 ccecae vedeon 147 


gg TS eee Eee ret Pe eet err 71 


OMAHA OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, with 

comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Aug. 17-23 ........ 24,900 19,990 80 
Previous week ..... 24,900 24,306 97 
TOO BOO cccvccecccs BG,200 17,457 756 
Two years ago ..... 18,900 16,180 85 

MILLFEED 


After a sharp advance to a top of 
$25@25.50 ton for spot bran, the entire 
market for millfeed weakened in sym- 
pathy with a decline in corn, and prices 
closed last week fully $1 ton below the 
peak. Reselling by jobbers and specu- 
lators was also a factor in the decline. 

Mixers and jobbers bought heavily 
early in the week, both for current and 
fall deliveries. Mills offered only mod- 
erate amounts, the volume available be- 
ing curtailed somewhat by the scarcity of 
shipping instructions on flour and the 
consequent light mill operation for this 
period, 

Shorts sold up to $31@31.50 ton, and 
lost about the same proportion of their 
rise as did bran. 

Quotations, sacked, per ton, Aug. 23: 
bran, $24@24.50; brown shorts, $27@ 
27.50; gray shorts, $30@30.50. 

CORN GooDs 

Quotations, Aug. 23, car lots, 100-lb 
cotton sacks: cream meal, $5.30; pearl 
meal, $5.20; standard meal, $5.10; hominy 
feed, $39; corn bran, $39. 


CASH GRAIN 


Quotations, Aug. 23: hard wheat, No. 
1, $1.14@1.28; No. 2, $1.13144@1.27; No. 
3, $1.13@1.26; No. 4, $1.12@1.24; soft 
wheat, No. 1, $1.31@1.32; No. 2, $1.30@ 
131; No, 3, $1.24@1.30; No. 4, $1.16@ 
1.24, 

White corn, No. 2, $1.04; No. 3, $1.03 
@1.04; No. 4, $1.02@1.03; yellow corn, 
No. 2, $1.05@1.06; No. 3, $1.04@1.05,; 
No. 4, $1.03@1.04; mixed corn, No. 2, 
$1.03@1.0312; No. 3, $1.02@1.031%; No. 
4, $1@1.02. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Aug. 23, with comparisons: 
r——Receipts—, -——Shipments— 
1924 1923 1924 1923 
Flour, bbls. 231,250 23,400 135,525 118,625 
Wh't, bus. 4,665,600 2,122,200 2,627,100 818,100 
Corn, bus...231,250 262,500 216,250 161,250 
Oats, bus...261,800 691,600 72,000 
Rye, bus.... 14,300 7,700 eee «knee 
Barley, bus. 4,500 A 
Bran, tons.. 1,420 680 2,892 4,440 
Hay, tons... 6,900 


COUNTRY BUYING AFFECTS RECEIPTS 


The falling off in wheat receipts in 
Kansas City during the past week is not 
a reflection of curtailment of buying, ac- 
cording to board of trade members, but 
is caused by the fact that mills are going 
direct to the country for their supplies. 
The quality of this year’s crop is so gen- 
eral and consistent that there is little 
advantage in purchasing through the 
board of trade, while a considerable sav- 
ing may be had in country wheat. The 
removal of the “to arrive” restriction 
recently has made it possible for mills 
to profit by country buying. 


RECORD ELEVATOR STOCKS IN SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City elevator stocks of wheat 
made a new record for this market last 
week. They reached 15,779,640 bus on 
Aug. 23. The previous maximum was 
15,690,012 bus on Nov. 20, 1918, and 
there were 15,556,592 bus in store Sept. 
29, 1919. 

High prices have induced heavy selling 
from the country, while the lowest pre- 
miums of the crop for good milling wheat 
have caused mills and elevators to con- 
sider the grain a good investment as a 


storage proposition. The result is the 
present high stocks. Interior mills have 
all practically filled their available stor- 
age space with high protein wheat at the 
prevailing low premiums, which have de- 
clined 12@13c since the new crop started 
to move. 

The figures for Kansas City do not 
include the wheat held by mills in their 
own elevators. Most of this space is 
already filled, and several milling com- 
panies have also been sending wheat to 
public warehouses. 

The capacity of public warehouses here 
is 23,825,000 bus, and the capacity of all 
elevators, including those of mills and 
industries, exceeds 30,000,000 bus. Ap- 
proximately 3,000,000 bus wheat are on 
track awaiting unloading. Grain is mov- 
ing out at a more rapid rate than several 
weeks ago, and danger of serious con- 
gestion is believed to be past, due to the 
reduction in receipts last week. 

Wheat stocks have increased 10,000,000 
bus since July 1, from receipts of about 
35,000,000 bus in that time. Elevator 
stocks a year ago were 8,463,864 bus of 
wheat. Heavier weight of wheat this 
year makes it possible to store more 
grain in a given space than in either 1918 
or 1919, when the crop was of rather light 
weight. 


SPECIAL TRAIN TO BAKERS’ CONVENTION 


Special train service all the way from 
Kansas City to Atlantic City will be 
available for millers or bakers who wish 
to attend the annual convention of the 
American Bakers’ Association the week 
of Sept. 22. Arrangement for transpor- 
tation is being handled by Otis B. Dur- 
bin, Kansas City flour broker, who has 
been appointed sergeant-at-arms for the 
convention from the southwestern terri- 
tory. 

Present plans are to attach two 10- 
section Pullmans to the regular Chicago 
& Alton train leaving Kansas City at 8 
o'clock, Friday evening, Sept. 19. These 
will be made a part of the special train 
which will leave Chicago for Atlantic 
City Saturday morning, running over the 
tracks of the Pennsylvania Railroad as 
a section of the Manhattan Limited. No 
change of cars will be necessary from the 
time of departure from Kansas City to 
the arrival at Atlantic City Sunday. 

Those desiring to attend the conven- 
tion from the Southwest should purchase 
their railroad tickets straight through to 
Atlantic City, Mr. Durbin says, making 
sure they are routed C. & A. from Kan- 
sas City to Chicago and Pennsylvania 
Railroad from Chicago to Atlantic City. 
Pullman reservations should be made as 
soon as possible through Mr. Durbin’s 
office in the Orear-Leslie Building, Kan- 
sas City. Checks need not accompany 
the reservations, as payment for Pull- 
mans may be made after the train leaves 
Kansas City. 


NOTES 


George M. Fry has been appointed to 
represent the Moore-Lowry Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City, in Indiana territory. 

Harvey J. Owens, vice president Kan- 
sas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, has 
returned from a month’s business trip in 
the East. 


C. H. Shipton, salesman for the Kan- 
sas Flour .Mills Co. in central states ter- 
ritory, visited the home office of his com- 
pany last week. 

Charles A. Barrows, export sales man- 
ager Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas 
City, is expected to return from a vaca- 
tion in the New England states about 
Sept. 1. 

F. C. Kaths, president Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, Kansas City, has re- 
turned from Topeka, his former home, 
where he has been looking after business 
interests. 

A. E. Mosier, who has been spending 
the past three weeks in Quebec and sur- 
rounding lakes, is expected home next 
week. Mr. Mosier, who is southwestern 
manager for the Allis-Chalmers Manu- 
facturing Co. Milwaukee, has _ been 
spending his time fishing and motor boat- 
ing. 

Gray Silver, president of the Grain 
Marketing Co., has applied for member- 
ship in the Kansas City Board of Trade, 
on transfer from G. A. Johnson. Mr. 
Johnson was formerly with the Armour 
Grain Co., but is now with the Wichita 


_basis of $6.30 per car per stop and 


August 27, 1924 


(Kansas) Terminal Elevator Co. A val- 
uation of $8,000, including the transfer 
fee of $500, was placed on the member 
ship. 

W. T. Voils, vice president Hunter 
Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas, said in 
Kansas City last week that the firm’s line 
of 20 elevators had handled 50 per cent 
as much wheat during July as was han- 
dled all of last year. He estimated that 
about 40 per cent of the crop in the state 
has been moved. 

C. R. Heaney, sales manager the Chris 
tian Mills, Minneapolis, visited in Omah. 
and Kansas City briefly last week, leav- 
ing here for a business trip to easter: 
markets. He expects to end his trip at 
the annual convention of the American 
Bakers’ Association in Atlantic City the 
week of Sept. 22. 

A tariff has been granted by the Wes'- 
ern Trunk Line committee to provide 
stopping in transit of cars of flour an: 
other grain products at intermedia 
points in Iowa to partly unload, on tra !- 
fic moving from points west of the Mi 
souri River to points east of the Missou: 
River. This privilege will apply on 


> S = 1 


minimum weight of 40,000 lbs per car. 

An appraisal of the stocks of gra’: 
held by the Armour Grain Co. and tlie 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. on Au 
1 revealed that about 3,750,000 bus 
wheat were turned over to the newly « 
ganized Grain Marketing Co. by th 
two Kansas City firms. An additio:.: 
3,000,000 bus have been purchased by tie 
consolidated company, making a total «f 
almost 7,000,000 bus of wheat owned 
the firm in this market. 

John C. Koster, Larabee Flour Mi''s 
Corporation, E. P. Mitchell, Washburn 
Crosby Co. (of the Southwest), and II. 
B. Cunningham, Kansas Flour Mills C..., 
have been appointed members of a spv- 
cial entertainment committee to mate 
arrangements for the next gathering of 
the Kansas City Flour & Feed Club, 
which will probably be held about tie 
middle of September. The appointments 
were made by Frank M. Cole, president 
of the club. 

Among millers who visited in Kansis 
City last week were the following: C. 
C. Kelly, Wm. Kelly Milling Co., Hutch- 
inson, Kansas; T. C. Thatcher, general 
manager Oklahoma City (Okla.) Mill & 
Elevator Co; D. L. Mullen, traffic man- 
ager Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kan- 
sas; G. G. Sohlberg, president Acme 
Milling Co., Oklahoma City; John Maney, 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 
Okla; M. E. Humphrey, president Chick- 
asha (Okla.) Milling Co; Jona A. Ruth, 
general manager Oklahoma Mill Co, 
Kingfisher, Okla. 

On Aug. 21, prices prevailing for 
wheat in wagon loads at interior Kansas 
markets averaged about 17c bu over the 
corresponding date a year ago, accori- 
ing to a computation made by a local 
grain dealer. The following quotations 
were in effect on that date: Atchison, 
No. 1 red $1.23, No. 1 hard $1.07; Clay 
Center, $1.05; Emporia, $1.05; Hutchin- 
son, $1.05; Great Bend, No. 2 hard, $1.0?; 
Dodge City, $1.06. Farmers in eastern 
Kansas and western Missouri are said to 
be contracting to deliver corn in De- 
cember at prices ranging 87c@$l. 


WICHITA 


There was a good general demand for 
flour last week in this market. Ove 
Wichita mill reported selling 300 per 
cent of capacity. Shipping directio.s 
are a little slow for this time of the year. 
Business was widely scattered, local te :- 
ritory sending in an exceptionally larye 
amount of orders, and the eastern bakes 
are commencing to come into the mark:t 
with the decline in prices on wheat. \ 
good business was also done with the 
New England and central states. For- 
eign demand for clears from Hollani(, 
Germany, Finland, Porto Rico and J:- 
maica was active. 

There was a good demand for mil!- 
feed with prices ranging as follows, bas's 
Kansas City rate points, Aug. 22: bran, 
$1.20@1.30 ton; mill-run, $1.35@1.4); 
shorts, $1.50@1.60. 

Prices on hard winter wheat flour 
were as follows: short patent, $7.30 
7.50 bbl, basis Kansas City; straighis 
$6.80@7. High grade first clears were 
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salable at prices ranging 40@50c bbl 
under straights. 

Wheat receipts for Wichita last week 
were 981 cars. 

Output of Wichita (Kansas) mills, 
representing a weekly capacity of 64,620 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output = activity 

Aug. 17-23 ....-.ee ee eeeees 47,975 74 
Previous week ........... 40,154 62 
Went MD Gacecnscexesesses GReee 66 
Two years ago .......+---- 49,672 76 

NOTES 
O. F. Oleson, export sales manager 


Red Star Milling Co., is on a vacation. 

H. G. Randall, Midland Flour Milling 
Co., Kansas City, was a Wichita visitor 
last week. 

Cc. C. Mathews, auditor for branches 
of the Red Star Milling Co., has returned 
from a vacation. 

L. H. Powell, president Wichita Ter- 
minal Elevator Co. is in Colorado 
Springs on a vacation. 

Claude Mullenax, West Virginia sales- 
main for the Red Star Milling Co., visit- 
ed the home office Aug. 18. 

W. M. Stillwell, cashier Kansas Mill- 
in Co., has returned from a two weeks’ 
vacation spent at the northern lakes. 

Captain Karl Rapp, Tietgens & Rob- 
ertson, Hamburg, Germany, visited the 
Red Star Milling Co. office last week. 

John Finnegan, Raymond Bag Co., 
Middletown, Ohio, who has headquarters 
in Kansas City, visited the mill trade 
last week. 

R. Ward Magill, sales manager Kan- 
ses Milling Co., has returned from Colo- 
rido, where he spent a few days with 
his family. 

’, L. Corn, home office of the Red 
Star Milling Co., has taken charge of the 
Kl Dorado, Kansas, office of that com- 
pany, succeeding H. E. Babcock, who is 
being transferred to the Atlanta, Ga., 
branch. 


ATCHISON 

There is some improvement in the de- 
mand for flour. Very few orders of con- 
sequence are being booked, but the flow 
of one-car orders is of sufficient volume 
to permit the local mills to book more 
than their capacity, at fairly satisfac- 
tory margins, Total output last week was 
29,050 bbls. Almost no export orders 
were worked, the declines of the week 
encouraging buyers to wait for further 
developments. Quotations, basis cotton 
98's, Missouri River points: short pat- 
ent, $6.70@7; straight, $6.35@6.65; soft 
wheat short patent, $7.20@7.50; straight, 
$6.75@7. 

Feed again showed strength, bran sell- 
ing at $25 and shorts $30, Missouri Riv- 
er rate points. 

On the decline, considerable movement 
of wheat from farms developed, 


NOTES 


J. W. Blair, president Blair Milling 
Co., accompanied by his daughter, Sara 
Barbara, left last week for a fortnight’s 
cruise on the Great Lakes, 

M. A. Lehman, general superintendent, 
and A. C. Loring, president, Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., visited the local plant 
last week. Mr. Loring expressed himself 
as very well pleased with the plant and 
with the wheat production of this terri- 
tory. It is possible that further addi- 
tions to the capacity of the mill here 
will be made in the near future. Mr. 
Loring and Mr. Lehman went to Buffalo 
from here to visit the Pillsbury com- 
pany’s plant there. 


SALINA 


Flour trade was active in Salina last 
week, and with all the mills in operation, 
production was boosted to new figures 
for the year. Sales were reported good 
and shipping directions were coming in 
well, and altogether the outlook for Sa- 
lina millers was better than for some 
time past. A heavy movement of wheat 
continued, with protein tests averaging 
well. Flour prices remained steady at 
the previous week’s quotations. Prices, 
cotton 98’s, basis Kansas City, were: 
fancy short patent, $6.90@7.40; 95 per 
omar $6.80@7; straight grade, $6.70@ 
56.85 


" Feed demand continued strong with 
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stiffening prices. Quotations, mixed cars, 
basis Kansas City: bran, $1.20@1.30; 
gray shorts, $1.50@1.60; mill-run, $1.40 
@1.45. 

Output of Salina (Kansas) mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 46,200 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Aug. 16-81 ........ . . 33,093 72 
POOVICUR WOO .cscecsceees *27,116 67 


*Based on capacity of 40,200 bbls, Weber 
Flour Millis Corporation having resumed op- 
erations since that time. 

Grain inspections for last week were 
the heaviest for the year, 568 cars of 
wheat, 17 of corn and 3 of oats having 
passed inspection. 

NOTES 

The A. J. elevator at Wilson, Kansas, 
which has been closed down for some 
time, is again in operation with E. G. 
Powell as manager. 

H. L. Welch, of Baltimore, Md., has 
been appointed broker representative of 
the Weber Flour Mills Corporation in 
Baltimore and adjacent territory. 


W. J. Rogers, formerly cereal chemist 
for the Salina Board of Trade, has been 
employed by the Weber Flour Mills Cor- 
poration to take charge of its chemistry 
department. 

J. W. Holloway, traffic manager for 
the Salina Chamber of Commerce, repre- 
sented Salina millers at a meeting of the 
Kansas Millers’ Traffic Club held, in 
Wichita Aug. 16. 


OKLAHOMA 

The operating capacity of Oklahoma 
flour mills increased to about 80 per cent 
last week, a gain of about 10 per cent 
over the previous week. Increased busi- 
ness calling for early deliveries in some 
instances went beyond the mill capacity. 
Improvement in domestic trade and siz- 
able orders from European importers 
were responsible, the former more than 
the latter, however. 

There were signs of better conditions 
among Latin-American importers and a 
little flour was worked to the West In- 
dies. Continental Europe supplied the 
greater part of the export trade. A 
great deal of what millers call export 
patent, a grade above clears, is in de- 
mand in Europe. The demand for clears 
in both domestic and export trade con- 
tinues strong and some mills are unable 
to fill orders. Canadian competition in 
the West Indies and Latin-American 
countries is less strong. 

Millers foresee heavier buying by job- 
bers in southwestern and southeastern 
states, in all of which stocks are on an 
average below a 60-day supply. Large 
buyers in many places are sending hand- 
to-mouth orders on the assumption that 
hard wheat flour prices will decline. In 
southern states buying of soft wheat 
flour is liberal, the trade believing that 
there is little likelihood of prices de- 
clining. 

A 10c decline in flour followed lower 
wheat figures last week, short patent 
hard wheat flour selling at $7@7.30. 
Grades of soft wheat flour sold rather 
uniformly at 50c above that figure. Mill- 
feed prices were advanced about 5c sack, 
mill-run bran selling at $1.40, straight 
bran $1.30, shorts $1.60@1.70, corn chop 
$2.40@2.50 and corn meal 80@82c. De- 
mand for corn chop and corn meal 
showed a seasonal decline. 


NOTES 

The mother of C, F. Prouty, secretary 
Oklahoma Grain Dealers’ Association, 
died at Tucson, Ariz., Aug. 15, at the 
age of 82. 

President Karl Humphrey, El Reno 
Mill & Elevator Co., left last week with 
his family for a brief vacation in the 
Rocky Mountains. 

Jefferson Edwards, former owner of 
a flour mill at Evening Shade, Ark., re- 
cently purchased the plant from his son, 
Dudley Edwards, to whom he sold it last 
year. 

The Buffalo, Okla, elevator of the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co. was sold recent- 
ly to the L. O. Street Grain Co., Wood- 
ward. W. J. Parsons, who was manager, 
was transferred to the staff of the Alva 
Roller Mills at Alva, and M. V. Braley 
was installed as new manager. 

A mess from Monterrey, Mexico, 
announces the death of Milton A. War- 


ner, a commission merchant who was 
widely known among flour and feed 
millers of the Southwest. He was 66 
years old, a native of Ohio and had 
been in Mexico for many years. Be- 
fore entering the commission business at 
Monterrey, he was for 10 years in the 
grocery business at Torreon. 

An amended charter filed recently with 
the secretary of state by the Shawnee 
Milling Co. shows the company to have 
increased its capital stock from $250,000 
to $500,000. In July, 1913, the company 
increased its capital stock from $150,000 
to $250,000. The incorporators are J. 
Lloyd Ford, L. D. Ford, C. H. Ennis, 
P. H. Cramer, E. V. Mashburn and W. 
H. Williams, all of Shawnee. 

Officials of the Garrison Milling Co., 
Oklahoma City, announce that the com- 
pany does not intend to operate the flour 
milling department of the plant of the 
Central Oklahoma Milling Co., at Shaw- 
nee, this year. The plant recently was 
acquired by the Garrison company and 
has been overhauled. Its operation is 
to begin before Sept. 1, the delay being 
due to C. C. Buxton, general manager, 
having been called to Long Beach, Cal., 
by the serious illness of his father. 

A grain elevator capacity of 500,000 
bus is contemplated by the Hardeman- 
King Co., Oklahoma City, according to 
officials who report completion of the 
company’s Oklahoma City 75,000-bu ele- 
vator and its feed mill. The mill is one 
of the largest of its kind in the South- 
west, and is to be in operation the latter 
part of August. Machinery was in- 
stalled to operate the elevator capacity 
contemplated. This company operates a 
flour and feed mill at McAlester, Okla. 

In applying to the city commission 
of Fort Worth, Texas, recently for cer- 
tain concessions, Jule G. Smith, presi- 
dent of the Fort Worth Elevators Co., 
revealed that he intends going East in 
September to make arrangements for in- 
creasing the capacity of the company’s 
elevators from 1,500,000 bus to 5,000,000, 
Such an increase, Mr. Smith says, would 
make Fort Worth the leading grain stor- 
age center of the South. The company 
is completing additions that will make the 
capacity 1,500,000 bus. 


COLORADO 


The outstanding feature of the flour 
situation in Colorado is the inauguration 
of the campaign on new soft wheat flour. 
Mills decided to quote prices on new 
flour, as wheat has started to move in 
the West in sufficient volume to test the 
market and give millers some idea re- 
garding a basis for soft wheat flour 
values. However, this wheat is bringing 
about 45c bu more this season than last, 
which necessitates comparatively high 
flour quotations on the start of the new 
crop this year. Due to a short crop of 
soft red winter wheat in eastern terri- 
tory, mills in that section were quoting 
prices last week in line with Colorado 
mills, whose figures were as follows, 
f.o.b., Ohio River: best patent, $7.55@ 
7.65; standard patent, $6.80@6.90; self- 
rising flour, $7.80@7.90, all in 98-lb cot- 
tons, prompt to 30-day shipment. 

The millfeed market confirmed gen- 
eral expectations and eased off some- 
what last week. High prices for other 
feeds did considerable to bolster up 
values and therefore the break was not 
so great as would have been the case 
otherwise. A good local business was 
enjoyed on both red and white mill-run, 
but buyers in outside markets backed 
away from offerings until prices were 
lowered $1@1.50 ton. Bran sold at $28 
ton, f.o.b., Denver, and $30, f.o.b., Colo- 
rado common points. White bran $2 
ton more. 

NOTES 

E. R. Humphrey, Oklahoma City Mill 
& Elevator Co., was in Denver Aug. 18. 

W. P. Little, manager Continental 
Grain Co., Denver, was in Kansas City 
recently on business. 

Frank Conner, traveling man for the 
Rocky Mountain Grain & Commission 
Co., Kansas City, was in Denver recently. 

William Reid, flour broker and export- 
er from Kansas City, Mo., visited Den- 
ver mills last week while spending his 
vacation in Denver and near-by terri- 
tory. 

O. M. Kellogg, Kellogg Grain Co., 
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Denver, has just returned from a trip to 
his stations in eastern Colorado and 
western Nebraska, and says that in his 
opinion it will be a miracle if eastern 
Colorado has much of a corn crop this 
season, due to unusually dry weather ex- 
cept in scattered spots. Western Ne- 
braska, however, according to his _ re- 
port, will have a fair average crop of 
corn if there is a favorable fall. 


WHEAT AND FLOUR TRADE 
CONDITIONS IN SHANGHAI 


Suanouat, Curna, Aug, 1.—Ten years 
ago Kiangsu Province produced very lit- 
tle wheat. The growth of the flour mill- 
ing industry in Shanghai induced farm- 
ers to go in for wheat cultivation, with 
the result that today Kiangsu is a very 
important factor in the wheat growing 
of China. Kiangsu lies in the Yangtsze 
River valley, some parts of which are 
affected by drouth, while others succeed 
in raising bumper crops. 

The habit obtains among the farmers 
of this province to dispose of their 
wheat as quickly as possible to enable 
them to cultivate a second crop of rice, 
and for that reason it is expected that 
wheat supplies from Kiangsu will be 
disposed of rapidly on the market here. 
Arrivals at present average about 50,000 
piculs a day, but it is not believed that 
the volume will be maintained for more 
than two months. Within three months’ 
time, at least, the mills in Shanghai must 
commence contracting for foreign wheat 
if they wish to continue operations for 
the major part of the season. Already, 
a good many of the flour mills are run- 
ning, a majority of them working on 
Chinese wheat. 

One thing seems likely to happen very 
soon, and that is that importations of 
American flour will commence, as at 
present there is a difference of a little 
over one mace for forward delivery be- 
tween Chinese and American flour. The 
quotation for July delivery on _ the 
Shanghai flour exchange is 1.81 taels per 
sack, whereas American flour is selling 
at $5.85 bbl, equivalent to about 2 taels 
per sack. If the margin between Chinese 
and American flour is reduced, there is 
likely to be a wave of buying in this 
commodity. 

In spite of the embargo placed on the 
exports of wheat from the province of 
Kiangsu, which came into operation on 
July 28, there is a hardening tendency 
in this market, and very likely higher 
prices for Chinese wheat will result. 

American millers are not quoting for 
new crop far ahead. It would have been 
easy for the industry in the United 
States to book at concessions 500,000 
bbls in the aggregate for autumn ship- 
ment to China, and to have taken a loss 
of 50c for each barrel. Past experience 
has shown that July is a critical month. 
The American flour industry often keeps 
a stiff backbone through June, only to 
lose it as the new winter wheat begins 
to be actively ground. Last year there 
was some forward selling in June, but 
the real orgy did not begin until the 
second or third week of July. 

D. Araki. 








Netherlands—Crops 
Grain crops of the Netherlands, as report- 
ed by the Departement van Landbouw, 
Nijverheid en Handel, by calendar years, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Barley B’kwh’t Oats Rye 


1924... 4,312 3,126 ++. 22,605 13,024 
1923... 6,112 2,945 20,818 14,353 
1922... 6,161 3,143 17,817 17,140 
1921... 8,605 3,302 20,001 17,987 
1920... 6,993 2,743 ° 20,443 14,245 
1919... 6,016 2,353 243 21,338 14,714 
1918... 6,431 2,615 205 18,617 13,022 
1917... 3,949 2,158 274 17,868 13,261 
1916... 4,786 2,379 286 11,926 11,645 
1915... 7,090 3,380 283 20,692 16,116 
1914... 6,779 3,020 430 19,368 13,471 


1913... 6,164 3,131 480 18,909 16,895 
1912... 65,604 3,364 498 16,317 16,094 

. 3,416 379 17,724 
18,039 16,357 


ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 
Wheat Barley B’kwh’t Oats Rye 
2 se 377 


1934..... 119 6 489 
1928..... 154 59 381 519 
1922..... 156 61 12 394 491 
1921..... 180 62 14 383 492 
1920..... 152 56 395 492 
1919..... 168 67 19 389 497 
1918..... 148 60 21 392 472 
1917..... 121 52 20 383 467 
1916..... 134 60 18 343 494 
1915..... 163 64 19 358 546 
1914..... 148 67 24 348 663 
1913..... 141 66 26 348 664 
1912..... 143 66 29 341 563 
1911. 142 69 32 341 557 
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CHICAGO 

Reports as to the local flour trade are 
very conflicting. In the main they indi- 
cate that business is quiet with all classes 
of trade, except for some of the large 
mills carrying local stocks of well ad- 
vertised brands. The opinion is that the 
big trade is not covering its require- 
ments, due to market conditions, and 
that the smaller trade is buying on a 
hand-to-mouth basis, 

Some sales of new crop springs were 
made last week for shipment from 60 
to 90 days, but with one or two excep- 
tions, dealers report little activity in new 
flour. More mills, however, are begin- 
ning to quote new, some offering for de- 
livery up to Jan. 1 at prices slightly un- 
der those for old. It is reported that 
the local office of one of the large north- 
western mills disposed of considerable 
flour last week, aggregating at least 
100,000 bbls of bakers’ grades. This was 
for shipment up to 90 days, with some 
extending beyond that period, and it is 
also understood that this did not in- 
clude a carrying charge. 

Fair buying of small lots of hard 
winters was reported early last week, 
with occasional orders of 1,000 and 3,000 
bbls. Later, interest slowed up, and buy- 
ers now seem to expect a further break 
in the wheat market and therefore are 
holding off from booking substantial 
amounts. ‘There was a wide range in 
prices, and the mills holding firmly to 
prices did very little business. Book- 
ings are understood to have been at at- 
tractive levels. 

There were fair sales of soft wheat 
flour about 10 days to two weeks ago, 
but last week they moved rather slowly. 
It is known that some Michigan mills 
have considerable flour necked in this 
market with bakers and distributors, 
but their prices have been much below 
those quoted by Missouri mills, there 
being at least a range of 50c bbl be- 
tween the two. Some mills are not dis- 
posed to quote new flour very freely on 
account of the wheat being so wet and 
containing too much moisture. 

Clears are strong, and offerings rather 
scarce, northwestern mills being booked 
up. Southwest clears are also tight, the 
bulk of these going to southern markets 
for exports. Some mills in the South- 
west are even asking Chicago brokers to 
pick up round lots for their account. 
Locally, the demand for clears has been 
quite active, although it is slowing up 
some, as buyers hesitate to pay the high 
prices. 

Rye is more active and a fair amount 
of business has been transacted. It is 
quite noticeable, however, that buying 
is not on the same scale as last year at 
this time, the trade not taking on large 
lots, but limiting purchases to two to 
four cars. The bulk of the business is 
in new crop flour, and for shipment up 
to 60 days. The local output totaled 
3,000 bbls last week, the same as in the 
preceding week. White rye, new, was 
quoted at $4.80@5.30 bbl, medium $4.65 
@5.15, and dark $3.70@4.10. 

A little better demand for semolinas 
prevails, but trade is limited to the buy- 
ers’ near-by requirements, with occa- 
sional bigger orders for 60-day shipment. 
Most macaroni manufacturers are await- 
ing market developments before buying 
new crop, preferring to hold off until 
offerings become general. No, 2 semo- 
lina was quoted at the end of last week 
at 3% @3%c lb, bulk; No. 3 semolina, 
34% @3%c; fancy durum patent, 34@ 
8\c. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, basis 
Chicago, Aug. 238: spring top patent 
$6.90@7.50 bbl, standard patent $6.70@ 
7.20, first clear $5.80@6.25, second clear 
$4.25@4.60; hard winter short patent 
$6.10@6.60, 95 per cent patent $5.75@ 


6.30, straight $5.65@6.10, first clear $5 
@540; soft winter short patent $6.30@ 
6.80, standard patent $5.90@6.55, straight 
$5.75@6.25, first clear $5@5.50. 

Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Aug. 17-23 .. . 40,000 38,000 95 
Previous week . 40,000 38,000 95 
TOR GHO s.ciccss . 40,000 27,000 68 
Two years ago. . 40,000 37,000 92 

MILLFEED 


The millfeed market is considerably 
stronger due to speculative buying and 
sympathy with stronger grain markets. 
It eased off a little late last week, how- 
ever, when the grain markets broke. 
Many in the trade cannot see how these 
levels can be maintained, while others 
are not so bearish in their ideas. De- 
mand is rather quiet. Mixers had cov- 
ered their requirements, and as the call 
for mixed feeds was slow, they showed 
little interest in the market last week. 
Country dealers also bought sparingly. 
Offerings were scarce early in the week, 
but later they were freer. Mills are 
not offering futures to any extent; neith- 
er does the trade seem to display much 
interest in feed for deferred shipment 
at present levels. 

Spring bran was quoted on Aug. 23 
at $27@27.50 ton, hard winter bran 
$27.50@28, standard middlings $29@ 
29.50, flour middlings $33@34.50, red dog 
$38@ 40. 


CASH WHEAT 


The local cash market is active, al- 
though millers continue to display inter- 
est only in the choice grades, and pay 
firm premiums, especially on red winters, 
which are stronger. Basis for hard win- 
ters is about unchanged. Considerable 
export business was reported from all 
over the country last week, and in this 
market about 1,500,000 bus were reported 
worked for export. The new Grain Mar- 
keting Co. is stated to have done a good 
share of this. Elevators and shippers 
were the best buyers, taking ordinary and 
medium grades. Very little spring is 
arriving here; in fact, receipts are neg- 
ligible. 

No. 1 red was quoted on Aug. 23 at 
44%2@5c over September, No. 2 red 4% 
@5c over, No. 3 red 3@3%%c over, No. 1 
hard 4%@%c over, No. 2 hard September 
price to %c over, No. 3 hard %@Ic un- 
der; No. 1 dark northern 10@18c over, 
No. 2 dark 7@14c over, No. 1 northern 
Y%@ic over. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Cash corn is quite active, with indus- 
tries the chief buyers. Prices are firm 
and follow the futures. No. 2 mixed 
was quoted on Aug. 23 at $1.17@1.18 
bu; No. 2 yellow $1.18@1.20, No. 3 yel- 
low $1.18%, No. 4 yellow $1.1744@1.18; 
No. 1 white $1.18%4, No. 2 white $1.17@ 
1.181%4, No. 3 white $1.17%. 

Spot rye was in good request, and basis 
was up %c at the week end. Mills were 
good buyers. Not much new rye has 
been received as yet. No. 2 was quoted 
around 9114@91%c bu. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain for the week ended Aug. 23, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted) : 


-—-Receipts—, -Shipments—. 

1924 1923 1924 1923 
Flour, bbis..... 258 187 157 161 
Wheat, bus.... 7,882 4,428 4,341 2,032 
Corn, buS...... 1,819 1,807 659 719 
Oats, bus...... 3,786 ase * se5 1,674 
See 93 89 277 21 
Barley, bus.... 266 275 25 96 


CORN PRODUCTS 

There is no improvement in the call 
for corn goods. Buyers back away from 
the market, due to the unsettled condi- 


tions, and in the main only take on sup- 
plies as needed. Sales are small in vol- 
ume and on a hand-to-mouth basis. As 
a result of the weaker grain markets 
there is quite a range in prices, some 
mills a the decline while others, 
being well sold up, keep prices at prac- 
tically the old levels. Corn flour is quot- 
ed at $2.80@83 cwt, corn meal at $2.75@ 
2.92, cream meal $2.75@2.92, hominy 
$2.75@2.92, oatmeal $3.15, jute, car lots, 
f.o.b,, Chicago; rolled oats, $2.92% per 
90-lb sack. 


DEATH OF MRS. CROOKS 


Mrs. Marie Crooks, a resident of Chi- 
cago for nearly 50 years, mother of 
Harry D. Crooks, owner of Crooks 
Terminal Warehouses, died Aug. 19 at 
her residence, 3254 West Sixty-seventh 
Street, after a long illness. She is sur- 
vived by her husband and five sons, all 
of whom are connected with the Crooks 
Terminal Warehouses of Chicago and 
Kansas City. 


FEED COMPANY ELECTS OFFICERS 


At the annual meeting of the Arcady 
Farms Milling Co., Chicago, manufac- 
turers of mixed feeds, W. B. Pearson 
was elected chairman of the board. He 
was formerly connected with Procter & 
Gamble Co., and joined the Arcady 
forces the first part of this year. O. E. 
M. Keller was elected president, Arthur 
Meeker, J. U. Crosby, Frank Johnson, 
V..R. Coombs, A. E. Yardley, vice presi- 
dents, and P. L. Mattes, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Directors elected are: R. N. Crawford, 
R. N. Crawford & Co; Thomas Drever, 
American Steel Foundries; William 
Sutherland, Arthur Young & Co; James 
H. Winston, Winston, Strawn & Shaw; 
W. B. Pearson, O. E. M. Keller and 
Arthur Meeker. 


NOTES 


P. P. Croarkin and his son, Harold, 
of P. P. Croarkin & Son, spent the last 
week end at Nashotah, Wis. 

L. Geier, Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller 
Mills Co., was a recent caller on the 
trade in the Chicago district. 

F. R. Warner, representative King 
Midas Milling Co., Minneapolis, in north- 
ern Illinois, spent the week end visiting 
in Chicago. 

George C. Mariner, Washburn Crosby 
Co.’s Chicago office, has returned from 
Minneapolis, where he was called by the 
death of his mother-in-law. 

J. R. Stuart, Reliance Feed Co., and 
V. C. Douglas, sales manager Fulton 
Bag & Cotton Mills, Minneapolis, were 
recent visitors in this market. 

Henry M. Allen, of Allen & Wheeler, 
Troy, Ohio, called on the local trade 
last week, and also visited the Millers’ 
National Federation headquarters. 

E. S. Wagner, traffic director Millers’ 
National Federation, Chicago, accom- 
panied by his family, is on a 10-day 
motor trip through Illinois and Michigan. 

M. P. Fuller, sales manager Everett, 
Aughenbaugh & Co., Waseca, Minn., vis- 
ited his Chicago representative, C. W. 
Dilworth, on his return from an eastern 
trip. 

C. R. MeClave, president Montana 
Flour Mills Co., Lewistown, visited his 
Chicago representatives, Wade & Gard- 
ner, on Aug. 23, prior to leaving on a 
trip to eastern markets. 

Gray Silver, president Grain Market- 
ing Co., Chicago, will return this week 
from the East. He has been in a hos- 
pital at Martinsburg, W. Va., his home 
city, with an injury to one of his feet. 

Lake shipments from Chicago last 
week were: flour, Buffalo 16,000 bbls, 
Erie 4,000, Ogdensburg 2,000; wheat, 
Buffalo 2,035,000 bus, Montreal 93,000; 
corn, rt ome ~ | 121,000 bus, Colling- 
wood 40,000, Tiffin 181,000; rye, Port 
MeNicoll 263,000 bus. 

Truman W. Brophy, Jr., secretary B. 
A. Eckhart Milling Co., Kenneth Temple- 
ton, J. S. Templeton & Sons, and Fred 
Bascomb, Bartlett Frazier Co., have been 
busy for several weeks appraising the 
value of the large quantities of wheat in 
elevators taken over by the Grain Mar- 
keting Co. 

A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, will leave on Aug. 26 
for Chattanooga, Tenn., to attend the 
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meeting of dairy, food and drug com- 
missioners to be held there on Aug. 27-28. 
Harry Snyder, chief chemist Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, will read 
a paper at this meeting. 

Frank B. Mosher, of New Richmon:! 
(Wis.) Roller Mills Co., spent a few 
days in Chicago last week to meet ani 
confer with his Cleveland representativ«, 
J. B. Rosenbaum. This milling compan) 
has ordered a Marvel feeder throug) 
the Weaver Co. for the manufacture of 
scratch feeds, which it expects to start 
grinding about Nov. 1. It also has r- 
cently installed a Bauer attrition mill. 

Directors of the Chicago Board cf 
Trade have ordered posted for ballot |,y 
the membership new rules which wou'd 
provide for trading in contracts for 
future delivery of cotton. This matt: r 
has been under consideration for near'y 
a year, and the new rules to be acted on 
have already received the approval «f 
the exchange’s counsel and of the Bu- 
reau of Economics, Department of Av- 
riculture. 

Several of the large milling companics 
had exhibits at the Central States Exp. - 
sition at Aurora, IIl., Aug. 15-24, Lar::- 
bee Flour Mills Corporation had an a - 
tractive booth in charge of Benne't 
Milling Co. its jobber there. H. 5. 
Master, manager, and T. W. Leggett, 
of the Chicago office, were also preseit 
several days. Pillsbury Flour Mills C». 
had a fine exhibit of its wheat and pai- 
cake flour, in charge of C. H. Plim;- 
ton and J. C. Haldeman. The Auro:a 
City Mills, jobbers for the Washburn 
Crosby Co., had charge of this concern s 
exhibit. 





MILWAUKEE 


Milwaukee millers describe the quz'- 
ity and quantity of flour sales last weck 
as the best this year. A very healthy ]0t 
of flour was sold and inquiry was un- 
usually active. Most of the business w.s 
for 60- to 90-day shipment, but a cha:- 
acteristic was the sale of a number «f 
fair-sized lots for December-January dv- 
livery. It is apparent that custome's 
have regained a fair degree of con- 
fidence in prices, which was only slight- 
ly shaken when the wheat market turned 
easy. Some intending buyers were scared 
away, but the majority seem to have 
made up their minds that flour is a 

buy. 

While easy, flour prices were wi- 
changed and reports were that there wis 
no heavy pressure for concessions, the 
views of mills being quite acceptable to 
established trade. Nominal asking prices 
on Aug. 28: fancy city brands of hard 
spring wheat patent $7.85@8.10 bbl, 
standard patent $7.50@7.90, straight 
$7.10@7.65, first clear $5.75@6.20, and 
second clear $4.85@5.30, in 98-lb cot- 
tons, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Kansas __ was held at unchangeil 
prices and relatively excellent business 
was reported by mills. Jobbers move 
a pretty fair amount and those in nee:l 
of supplies were willing to do business 
with the mills. The call was mainly for 
bakers patent and fancy clear. Nomin:l 
asking prices on Aug. 23: fancy brancs 
of hard winter wheat patent $6.85@7.10 
bbl, standard patent $6.60@6.90, straig!t 
$6.40@6.85, and first clear $5.75@6.2), 
in 98-lb cottons. 

Shipping directions are only fair and 
efforts of field men are directed toward 
petting buyers to clean up contracts. 

his has brought results and mill oper: - 
tions have profited. Prospects are for 4 
steady run at probably an increasing 
rate. 

Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrel;, 
as reported to The Northwestern Mille’, 
with comparisons: 





Weekly Flour Pc 
capacity output of a‘- 
bbls bbls tivity 
PRS ae 12,000 4,000 4 
Previous week .... 12,000 . 3,500 29 
’ 5,500 y 
0 10,000 #3 
aes x 5,815 if 
Four years ago..... 24,000 8,000 33 
Five years ago..... 18,000 


10,000 53 
Strength and advanced prices ear]: 
last week caused a reaction in the de- 
mand for millfeeds, and when the wheat 
market continued to decline, much of 


the gain in prices was lost, although the 
level is still 50ce@$1 ton higher than 1 
week ago. Eastern distributors were in 


the market early and speculative opera- 
tions were broad until prices ran up t» 
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a point which became out of line. Of- 
ferings were not heavy and this impart- 
ed considerable strength. At the close 
of the week, with the sharp decline in 
all grain values, the feed market was 
found pretty much flattened out. There 
has been a continued absence of good 
consumer buying, although this was not 
regarded as unusual for this time of 
the year. The slump in corn and oats 
prices as the week wore on caused spec- 
ulators to lower their views and there 
wag a material let down in trade activ- 
ity. With flour trade increasing and 
larger milling operations at hand and in 
prospect, the supply situation loosened 
up a bit. No pressure of offerings is 
looked for, however, and the easy tone 
is believed to be only temporary. Nomi- 
nal asking prices on Aug. 23: standard 
bran $26.50@27.50 ton, winter bran $27.25 
@ 28.20, standard fine middlings $28.50@ 
26.50, flour middlin $33@34.50, red 
dog $37@38.50, rye feed $27@27.50, hom- 
inv feed $43.75, reground oat feed $14@ 
14.50, old process oil meal $47.50@48.50, 
cottonseed meal $43.50@52, gluten feed 
$4.40 (30 days), in 100-lb sacks, car 
lots, f.0.b., Milwaukee. 

Rye millers have been offering new 
crvp flour in increasing quantity and re- 
port a good response, although many 
cu:tomers have been unwilling to com- 
mt themselves for more than small lots 
urtil they are able to get a better idea 
o the quality. At the same time, ask- 
inz prices of mills are not always ac- 
c: table, but it is interesting to note 
t] it buyers and sellers are ready to talk 
brsiness more freely. With the price of 
rye declining, and actually winding up 
the week with a relative slump, amount- 
ing to nearly 10c bu for the week, busi- 
nes has reached a consumptive basis. 
Inquiry is stimulated, for many custom- 
er. seem to feel that at the present bot- 
toi rye is a desirable commodity to buy 
if their own ideas as to price can be 
made effective. Export and domestic 
dernand, as well, for the low grades, is 
not satisfactory and this has pushed up 
the price of the higher qualities beyond 
the level that would seem proportionate. 
Nominal asking prices on Aug. 23: pure 
white $5@5.20 bbl, straight $4.90@5.10, 
pure dark $4.70@4.85, and ordinary 
dark $3.85@4.25, in 98-lb cottons. 

Corn flour moves very slowly and only 
in negligible quantity. The decline in 
corn did not affect prices, which did not 
follow the advance to the full extent, 
yet buyers looked for a reduction and 
declined to do business unless prices 
were shaded. Corn flour was nominally 
quoted on Aug. 23 at $2.80, corn meal 
$2.75, and corn grits $2.80, in 100-lb 
sacks, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Shrinking premiums and lower prices, 
with declines in options, caused all cash 
grains to reduce levels. The new crop 
movement is enlarging. The effects of 
wet weather during harvest are evident, 
with much discoloration and moisture 
content high. Spring wheat declined 
8 lle, rye 9@94c, corn 64@8e, and 
oats T@8e. Barley alone held its own 
after being much higher, closing un- 
changed and easy. losing prices on 
Aug. 23: No. 1 dark Dakota northern 
wheat $1.39@1.43, No. 1 hard winter 
$1.25@1.29, No. 1 red winter $1.28@1.29; 
No. 1 rye 85@85%c; No. 2 yellow corn 
$1.16%@1.17, No. 2 white $1.15%@1.16, 
No. 2 mixed $1.14@1.14%; No. 3 white 
ate 47% @47%c; malting barley 82@ 
9c, 

Receipts and shipments at Milwaukee 
for the week ended Aug. 93: 


7-Receipts—, -Shipments— 

1924 19 1924 1923 
Flour, bbis... 89,190 65,800 16,980 8,070 
Wheat, bus.. 575,600 42,000 297,700 30,250 
Corn, bus - 250,120 226,440 274,436 30,390 
Oats, bus.... 756,800 690,800 100,225 676,300 
Barley, bus.. 179,200 213,300 37,260 47,760 
Rye, bus..... 42,250 28,300 12,080 31,380 
Feed, tons... 2,420 2,910 38,114 8,077 

NOTES 


B. F. Kabot, secretary and manager 
Menomonie (Wis.) Milling Co., was a 
visitor in the Milwaukee trade last week. 

The Grain Marketing Co., a Delaware 
corporation with $200,000 capital, has 
heen licensed in Wisconsin. The local 
office at Milwaukee is in charge of An- 
drew R. Templeton, manager of the 
Armour Grain Co. The capital used in 
Wisconsin is given as $25,000. 

The feed milling plant, elevator and 
warehouses of the Parry Products Co., 
Thirty-sixth and National avenues, Mil- 
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waukee, was bid in for $55,000 at the 
sheriff’s auction held Aug. 19, by Arthur 
J. Straus, local real estate operator, and 
son of Julius Straus, receiver of the 
Parry company. The appraised valua- 
tion is $188,000. The new owner has not 
made plans to operate the mill, having 
acquired the property as a speculation. 

Herman Bleyer, secretary Milwaukee 
Municipal Harbor Commission, and not- 
ed marine expert, died suddenly of ap- 
oplexy on Aug. 19. He was 74 years 
of age and a native of Milwaukee. In 
his youth he was prominent in lake 
traffic at the time when sailing vessels 
were the principal carriers, but later he 
served as managing editor of the Eve- 
ning Wisconsin for 38 years. Upon re- 
tiring from newspaper work 11 years 
ago, he was elected secretary of the 
then newly established harbor commis- 
sion and achieved remarkable success in 
promoting the work of making Milwau- 
kee one of the principal harbors of the 
country. 

L. E, Meyer. 


Canada—Flour Exports by Ports 
Exports of wheat flour from Canada from 








Sept. 1, 1923, to July 31, 1924, by ports of 
exit, in barrels of 196 lbs: 
Cc To 

From— U. K. U. S. Others 
Halifax, N. 8. .. 2,804 --+. 606,129 
N. Sydney, N. 8. eeee 45,730 
Other Nova Sco- 

tia points .... ites eeu 632 
St. John, N. B... 717,859 «eee 575,978 
Other N. Bruns- 

wick points... 346 


Montreal, Que... 1,593,765 econ 1,420,022 
Lake Megantic, 


QUO coccccces 357 eee 
Quebec, Que. ... 31,521 24,906 
St. Armand, Que. 928 5,169 
Abercorn, Que... 15,501 3,071 83,354 
St. Johns, Que... 14,270 3,700 29,655 
Athelstan, Que.. 20,098 12 453,576 
Coaticook, Que.. 427,944 aw 273,980 
Highwater, Que. rr 5 ‘255 
Geen, Ge sc 3 8 wesece 381 5,721 
Prescott, Ont. .. 15,498 tae 53,033 
Niagara Falls, 

OME, ccccccees 610,008 129,486 1,675,008 
Bridgeburg, Ont. 395,806 9,177 982,884 
Fort William, 

CME, scrcesces 6,018 20,388 
Port Arthur, 

Ont. ccccccces 357 4,956 
Ft, Francis, Ont. 666 s08 18,025 
Winnipeg, Man.. 35 ie 
Emerson, Man... 48,029 


3,782 24 
Gretna, Man. ... ones ey 
N. Portal, Sask.. 333 2,535 300 
Lethbridge, Alta. 
Vancouver, B. C. 


262 rer 
27,502 32,944 1,071,117 





3,885,017 182,020 7,297,592 





Canada—Crop Year Exports 
Exports of wheat and flour from Sept. 1 
to June 30, 1923-24 and 1922-23, via United 
States and Canadian seaboard ports, as re- 
ported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics: 
WHEAT, BUS 


1923-24 
20,701,373 


1922-23 
United States 11,848,463 
United Kingdom— 
Via U. 8. ports..... 138,552,312 121,562,782 
‘ 


Via Canadian ports. 60,052,35 38,452,452 
Other countries— 

Via U. 8S. ports..... 1,107,424 4,168,371 

Via Canadian ports. 59,457,614 29,565,916 











Totals  cccccccccccs 264,871,080 205,597,984 
WHEAT FLOUR, BBLS 

To— 1923-24 1922-23 
United States .......... 173,977 396,860 
United Kingdom— 

Via U. 8. ports....... 1,476,207 1,485,962 

Via Canadian ports... 2,201,032 2,648,292 
Other countries— 

Via U. S. ports ...... 3,530,628 2,419,709 

Via Canadian ports.. 3,370,825 2,686,260 

DOOR ccccccccecsees 10,752,669 9,637,083 

India—Crops 


Grain crops of British India, as reported 
by the Department of Statistics of India, by 
crop years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Barley Corn Flaxs’d 
1923-24...... BEE TED cviccse coves <sevcc 
1922-23...... 369,152 125,000 ..... 21,280 
1921-22...... 365,352 128,000 76,680 17,440 
1920-21...... 250,357 117,040 78,840 10,760 
1919-20...... 377,888 149,380 98,840 16,760 
1918-19...... 280,485 129,827 71,288 9,400 
1917-18...... 370,421 155,307 96,600 20,600 
1916-17...... 379,232 155,447 93,760 20,800 
1915-16...... 323,008 147,653 100,080 19,040 
1914-15...... 376,681 142,847 83,280 15,880 
1913-14...... 312,032 125,113 83,360 15,448 
1912-13...... 367,845 40,973 88,440 21,684 
1911-13...... 370,515 45,500 76,760 25,796 
1910-11...... STEGER cccce — ceoee 22,862 

ACRES (000’°S OMITTED) 

Wheat Barley Corn Flaxs'd 
1923-24..... MY. <éecs 0305" Udon 
0 ee eee 3,358 
OS See Ree. o2200 «vove 3,011 
1920-21 25,783 6,203 6,164 2,268 
1919-20....... 29,949 7,519 6,620 2,245 
oe Pee 23,798 6,394 6,994 1,989 
OE | Pee 35,487 8,407 6,442 3,797 
S908-47....-,.. 32,940 7,883 6,518 3,564 
1915-16 30,320 7,924 6,679 3,334 
Ce Sa 32,475 7,821 6,144 3,326 
St ae 28,475 7,144 6,146 3,031 
1912-13....... 30,043 7,295 6,225 4,126 
1911-12....... 31,141 8,378 5,567 5,038 
|S ae 30,565 7,840 6,312 3,742 
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ST. LOUIS 

Business with the mills is still good, 
in spite of the fact that there has been 
some slowing down in sales, due, per- 
haps, to fluctuations in the wheat mar- 
ket, and to the conflicting and confusing 
reports of the situation now being issued 
and which have resulted in some unset- 
tlement of the trade. Buyers are evi- 
dently watching the market closely, and 
the natural tendency is to hold off until 
it becomes more settled. The fluctua- 
tions in prices, however, have been with- 
in a comparatively narrow range. 

Soft winter flour sales are increasing 
both in number and quantity, although 
bookings of substantial amounts are still 
limited. Locally, there seems to be 
more activity in soft winters than other 
flours. Offerings of high grade soft 
wheat flours are freer, and local and 
near-by mills are doing considerable 
business to southern markets. One sale 
of 1,000 bbls of soft winter short pat- 
ent was reported made to the southern 
trade at the close of last week. 

A particularly bright feature of the 
milling situation at present is the satis- 
factory way shipping instructions are 
coming in, and nearly all mills are busy 
grinding out old orders, even though new 
business has slackened somewhat and is 
not as brisk as a week or two ago. 

Clears continue firm and a good de- 
mand prevails for the moderate offer- 
ings. The demand for this grade of 
flour is coming mainly from abroad or 
from eastern exporters. Mills, generally, 
report a fairly active inquiry from 
abroad, and a fair volume of business 
was booked last week both for clears 
and low grades. Europe as well as Cen- 
tral and South America is figuring in 
the increased volume of export business, 
and the demand for low grades is ap- 
parently greater than the supply, as of- 
ferings are very scarce. 

Flour quotations, Aug. 23: soft winter 
wheat short patent $6.45@7, in 140-lb 
jutes, St. Louis; straight $5.80@6.30, 
first clear $4.70@5.10; hard winter short 
patent $6.35@6.90, straight $5.65@6.15, 
first clear $5.10@5.40; spring first pat- 
ent $7.40@7.80, standard patent $7@7.40, 
first clear $5.50@6. 


MILLFEED 


The millfeed market shows less activ- 
ity than for some time, because buyers 
have been backing away on account of 
the advance in prices. Urgent needs 
seem to have been filled to a consider- 
able extent, but a more active demand is 
anticipated in the near future, because 
it does not seem possible that the trade 
has been able to accumulate anything in 
the way of supplies for the fall and win- 
ter consumptive demand. Soft winter 
bran was quoted on Aug. 23 at $26@27 
ton, hard winter bran $25@26, and gray 
shorts $31@32. 


WHEAT 


Demand for some winter wheat is 
good and all accumulations are cleaned 
up. Shippers, local mills and rehan- 
dlers have been in the market for soft 
wheat and eee milling qualities are 
scarce, Hard wheat is in fair demand. 
Protein wheat is firm but quiet. Re- 
ceipts last week were 829 cars, against 
1,343 in the previous week. Cash prices: 
No. 1 red, $1.40; No. 2 red, $1.38; No. 
3 red, $1.28@1.32; No. 4 red, $1.21@ 
1.25; No. 2 hard, $1.22@1.23; No. 3 
hard, $1.1914@1.23; No. 4 hard, $1.18%. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Corn prices are declining about as 
fast as they advanced a week ago. The 
trade is looking for further declines. 
Crop reports are mixed, but the trade 
has had so many crop reports of late 
that these have lost their effect as a 
big bull factor and the belief is that 


the materialization of heavy, early frost 
will be necessary to prevent lower prices. 
September oats have also participated 
in the general decline, but in a nominal 
way only, demand being fair. 

Receipts of corn last week were 301 
cars, against 225 in the previous week. 
Cash prices: No. 3 corn, $1.09; No. 2 
yellow, $1.15; No. 3 yellow, $1.14; No. 5 
yellow, $1.10%; No. 6 yellow, $1.09@ 
1.09%; No. 3 white, $1.10; No. 4 white, 
$1.08; No. 5 white, $1.07. Oats receipts, 
467 cars, against 392. Cash prices: No. 
2 oats, 47c; No. 3 oats, 464%c; No. 1 
white, 431%4@43'%4c; No. 2 white, 48c. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Aug. 17-23 .... ? 20,100 31 
Previous week ........ 28,600 45 
ee GD. a iu:0 6-0 49,600 98 
Two years ago ............ 31,600 62 


Output of outside mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product 
of which is sold from St, Louis: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Ame. 37-88 ..:. .. 58,300 65 
Previous week . . 47,400 54 
Cf). ee coosse GRIOS 64 
Two years ago ............ 45,850 59 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Aug. 23, with comparisons: 


r~—Receipts— 
1924 1923 


--Shipments—, 
1924 1923 


Flour, bbis.. 98,920 103,880 138,200 116,980 
Wh't, bus.1,688,182 1,225,518 1,184,530 808,900 
Corn, bus...518,052 773,667 322,460 417,300 
Oats, bus. .1,286,000 1,000,000 804,840 758,570 
Rye, bus.... 36,400 20,400 21,570 15,710 
Barley, bus. 24,000 17,600 8,450 9,930 
Bran and mill- 

feed, sacks 23,570 48,780 
Mixed feed, 

sacks .... 14,570 151,140 


CORN AND RYE PRODUCTS 


Corn products were quoted, Aug. 23, 
by St. Louis mills, as follows: standard 
meal $2.55@2.75 cwt, cream meal $2.80 
@2.90. St. Louis quotations on rye 
products, same date, in 98-lb cottons: 
white patent $5.45@5.55, standard pat- 
ent $5.35@5.45, medium $5.15@5.25, 
straights $5.05@5.15, low grade $3.90@4, 
rye meal $4.60@4.70. 


NOTES 


The Ozark Co., St. Louis, has filed 
articles of incorporation. The company 
will sell and deal in cooperage materials. 

W. K. Stanard, Stanard-Tilton Mill- 
ing Co., St. Louis, accompanied by his 
wife, is spending a short vacation at 
Poland Springs, Maine. 

F. O. Jones, sales manager of the 
Moses Bros. Mills, Great Bend, Kansas, 
was in St. Louis recently, calling on 
the trade in the interest of his company. 

Harry E. Reid, local representative of 
the Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kan- 
sas, spent several days in Sedalia, Mo., 
attending the state fair and visiting his 
parents. 

Walker McMillan, manager of the 
eastern sales department of the George 
P. Plant Milling Co., St. Louis, will leave 
Aug. 25 for an extended tour of eastern 
markets. 

The Ledbetter Milling Co., Elizabeth- 
town, IIl., has announced that it will dis- 
continue grinding wheat on Oct. 1, but 
will continue to operate a corn meal mill 
and will also act as jobber of flour in its 
community. 

T. W. Malcomb, who for 15 years rep- 
resented the Larabee Flour Mills Cor- 
poration, Kansas City, in northern IIli- 
nois, recently became connected with 
the Saxony Mills, St. Louis, and is rep- 
resenting this company in the territory 
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he covered for the Larabee corporation, 
making his headquarters at Peoria, Ill. 
The Valley Bag Co., of which Arthur 
Kracht is president and C. J. Dammann 
secretary-treasurer, having occupied the 
building at 212 North First Street in 
this city for the past two years, has 
purchased the four-story building at 
First and Walnut streets, the expansion 
of business necessitating larger quarters. 


NEW ORLEANS 

Flour dealers in New Orleans have 
been made optimistic by increased busi- 
ness during the past three weeks, and 
there is every indication of strengthen- 
ing in trade during the fall months. 
Trade with Europe, especially with 
Great Britain and Holland, continues on 
the up grade, and transactions in this 
territory and all along the Gulf are de- 
scribed as good. A slump, however, was 
noted in Latin-American flour exporta- 
tion last week. Elevator stocks continue 
at a high level and inspections are con- 
sidered satisfactory. 

Five of the leading steamship lines 
that serve Latin America report carry- 
ing a total of 24,093 bags of flour last 
week, as follows: . 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 3,350 
sacks; Santiago, 350; Kingston, 950; 
Colon, 600; Limon, 2,275; Panama City, 
200; Tumaco, 25; Guayaquil, 500; Puerto 
Colombia, 475; Belize, 468; Guatemala 
City, 4,423; Puerto Barrios, 800. 

New Orleans & South America Steam- 
ship Co: Port au Prince, 2,300; Pointe-a- 
Pitre, 1,157; Fort de France, 1,950; Par- 
amaribo, 400; Trinite, 500. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: La 
Ceiba, 320; Vera Cruz, 1,800. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (Steamship Serv- 
ice): Bluefields, 200; Tampico, 730. 

Munson Line: Havana, 350, 

S. P. Fears, chief grain inspector and 
weighmaster for the New Orleans Board 
of Trade, reports having inspected 727,- 
440 bus wheat thus far this month, and 
gives the elevator stocks as follows: 
wheat, 2,287,000 bus; corn, 205,000; oats, 
23,000; rye, 36,000, 

Mill prices to dealers on Aug. 21, basis 
98-lb cotton sacks, f.o.b., New Orleans: 

--—Winter—— 


Spring Hard Soft 
Short patent ...... $8.70 $6.60 $8.75 
95 per cent ....... 8.40 6.40 8.10 
100 per cent ...... 7.90 6.20 7.40 
CME on ccvee os Cee 6.00 6.20 
First clear .. e* 5.00 5.50 5.95 
Second clear .. ieee 4.40 4.30 


Semolina, 4%c Ib. 

Mills quoted wheat bran last week at 
$1.45 cwt, sacked. Feedingstuffs, mill 
quotations: oats, No. 2 white 63%c bu, 
No. 3 white 63%c; corn, No. 2 yellow 
$1.31, No. 3 yellow $1.30; hay, alfalfa 
No, 1 $31 ton, No. 2 $29; timothy, No. 1 
$28, No. 2 $26.50. 

Rains throughout the rice belt helped 
the Blue Rose crop in all sections, but 
are said to have retarded the shipment 
of the Early Prolific crop, which is slow- 
ly coming in. There is said to be very 
little Blue Rose old crop left on the 


market and 61%4c is asked for that. The 
spot market is described as steady. 
Rough, Clean, 
Receipts— sacks pockets 
Season to Aug. 21 ......... 28,698 1,090 
Same period, 1923 ..... 11,930 24,499 
Sales— 
Season to Aug. 21 5,165 28,007 
Same period, 1923 ........ 2,442 23,570 


NOTES 

Neal M. Leach, steamship official, heads 
a committee that will leave New Orleans 
Oct. 6 for Chicago to join similar dele- 
gations from the principal centers of the 
Mississippi valley in an effort to work 
out a plan for a deeper and better water- 
way between New Orleans and Chicago. 
It is proposed to deepen and widen the 
Chicago drainage canal and the Illinois 
River which, it is said, will make a barge 
line service between Chicago and Mis- 
sissippi River — possible. Illinois 
has appropriated $20,000,000 for the pur- 
pose, but advocates of, the St. Lawrence 
waterway project are said to have tied 
up the funds. 

W. Jones, Pinckneyville (Ill.) Milling 
Co., visited New Orleans last week. 

W. L. Bradford, Ph. H. Postel Milling 
Co., Mascoutah, II1., visited New Orleans 
last week. 

R. O. Haynes, Trenton (Ill.) Mill & 
Elevator Co., called on the New Orleans 
trade last week. 


Maurice D. Kenton, Havana, recently 
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visited his flour, feed and grain connec- 
tions in New Orleans. 

A. D. Brubaker, Southern Illinois Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co., Murpheysboro, was a 
recent visitor in New Orleans, 


A. L. Jackson, Arnold Milling Co., 
Sterling, Kansas, called on J. S. Water- 
man & Co., during the week. 


San Roman, representative for J. S. 
Waterman & Co. in Mexico, spent a few 
days in New Orleans on business re- 
cently. 

William Waterman, J. S. Waterman 
& Co., New Orleans, has returned from 
a business trip to Baton Rouge and 
Hammond. 

W. F. Whiteside, Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc., St. Louis, spent last week in New 
Orleans with the bakery trade, advocat- 
ing the use of bakers’ malt. 

Warner Arthur passed through New 
Orleans recently on his way back to Og- 
den, Utah, where he is sales manager of 
the Hylton Flour Mills, Inc. He was 
accompanied by his wife. They motored 


from Utah to Bryn Mawr, whence they 
drove down the Atlantic Coast to New 
Orleans. They planned to drive through 
Louisiana and Texas, calling on the mill’s 
customers as they proceeded. While in 
New Orleans, Mr. Arthur called on W. 
H. Barnes, local representative of the 
Scott County Milling Co. 

Robert Schexnayder was electrocuted 
in the Elks’ Bakery at Crowley, La., 
Aug. 17. He was scrubbing the floor 
of the big steel oven, which had become 
short circuited. He is survived by his 
widow and five children. 

Robert L. Rankin, American consul at 
Frontera, Mexico, kept open house last 
week, meeting flour, grain and other ex- 
porters. He received many business men 
at the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce in the Custom House, 

F. G. Brewer, Louisville, has been put 
in charge of the New Orleans office of 
Ballard & Ballard Co. during the absence 
of E. R. Rowley, local representative, 
who is in the mountains of North Caro- 
lina, R. A. Suiivan. 








FOREIGN MARKETS FOR MACARONI 


By J. A. LECLERC 
Specialist, Foodstuffs Division, United States Department of Commerce 


The leading pre-war world markets for 
macaroni were the United States, the 
United Kingdom, Canada, Tripoli, Egypt, 
Austria-Hungary, Argentina, Germany, 
Turkey, Switzerland, France, Peru and 
Central America, taken as a whole. The 
most important pre-war exporting coun- 
tries of macaroni were Italy, France, 
Germany and Spain. 

In the United States the macaroni in- 
dustry started about 50 years ago, but 
not until 1900 did it assume any com- 
mercial importance. By 1910, notwith- 
standing the fact that the domestic out- 
put was over 200,000,000 Ibs, the imports 
amounted to nearly 120,000,000 lbs, mak- 
ing a per capita consumption of about 
3.5 Ibs. Of the amount available for 
consumption, 62 per cent was made at 
home. By 1914 the number of factories 
was 373 and the domestic output was 
250,000,000 Ibs; imports reached 130,000,- 
000 lbs, making a per capita consump- 
tion of 3.9 lbs. Of the supply available 
for consumption, 66 per cent was pro- 
duced in the United States. 

As a result of the war, imports of 
macaroni from Europe were absolutely 
cut off, and the people of the United 
States had an opportunity to become 
weaned from the foreign product. Ameri- 
can manufacturers took advantage of 
the situation and increased the number 
of factories, so that by 1920 there were 
about 450 establishments producing mac- 
aroni, with an estimated outturn of ap- 
proximately 450,000,000 Ibs. The imports 
that year amounted to only 1,000,000 Ibs. 
The total available for consumption was, 
therefore, somewhat over 4 lbs per cap- 
ita, 99 per cent of which was produced 
in this country. 

Imports of macaroni during 1923 
amounted to 3,500,000 lbs. Thus, since 
the end of the war, this product has not 
been imported to any appreciable extent, 
compared with pre-war imports. Of the 
pre-war imports into the United States, 
averaging 114,000,000 lbs, 95 per cent was 
of Italian origin; of the 1923 imports, 77 
per cent came from Italy, 15 per cent 
from the Orient, and 5 per cent from 
France. 

Canada’s pre-war imports of macaroni 
amounted to nearly 7,000,000 lbs, 61 per 
cent of which came from Italy, 25 from 
France, and 10 from the United States. 
During the past three years the average 
imports into Canada have been 1,324,000 
Ibs per year, of which 82 per cent came 
from the United States and 9 from Italy. 
Thus Italy has lost not only the mag- 
nificent market in the United States, but 
most of that of Canada as well. In 1923 
there were nine factories in Canada, with 
a capital of $873,000 and having an an- 
nual output of nearly 11,500,000 lbs. 
Canadian imports in that year were l1,- 
096,000 lbs and exports 2,229,000 Ibs. 
Canada’s per capita consumption of 
macaroni is less than one third of that 
of the United States. 

The United Kingdom was second to the 


United States as an importer of maca- 
roni prior to the war. Total average 
imports into the United Kingdom during 
1909-13 were somewhat over 10,000,000 
Ibs, of which 88 per cent originated in 
Italy and 10 per cent in France. The 
imports of 1921 and 1922 averaged about 
the same as pre-war imports. Of the 
10,000,000 Ibs entered during 1921, 39 
per cent was of Italian manufacture, 27 
came from the United States, 26 from 
Canada, and 4 from France. During 
1923, however, Italy regained some of its 
lost position, when the imports of Italian 
macaroni into the United Kingdom 
amounted to nearly 7,000,000 lbs, or 64 
per cent of the whole. The United King- 
dom also imported 2,250,000 lbs from the 
United States, or 22 per cent of the total 
purchase, and 1,000,000 lbs from France, 
which represented 10 per cent of the 
whole. Canadian macaroni amounted to 
only 3 per cent of the total imports into 
the United Kingdom. 

Pre-war exports of macaroni from the 
United States were so slight that no sep- 
arate record was kept of them. Not until 
1922 was macaroni given a_ separate 
classification in United States export sta- 
tistics. During 1922 nearly 7,500,000 
Ibs macaroni were exported, of which 2,- 
400,000 went to the United Kingdom, 
1,500,000 to Central America and the 
West Indies, and 1,750,000 to Mexico and 
Canada. Again, in 1923, over 7,000,000 
Ibs of this commodity were shipped from 
the United States, 23 per cent of the 
total exports going to the United King- 
dom, 18 to Canada, 12 to Mexico, and 
9 each to Cuba and the Dominican Re- 
public. Other large purchasers of Amer- 
ican macaroni—that is, countries to 
which at least 100,000 Ibs were shipped— 
were Belgium, Honduras, Panama, China, 
Japan and Australia. 

Italy is the most important of all the 
macaroni exporting countries. Of the 
162,000,000 Ibs macaroni which entered 
world trade during the pre-war years, 
Italy supplied fully 87 per cent. In 1922 
less than 60,000,000 Ibs macaroni were 
shipped by the five principal macaroni 
exporting nations, of which amount about 
55 per cent was of Italian origin, 15 per 
cent was shipped through France, 13 
from the United States, and the exports 
from Germany and Spain made up the 
remainder. By 1923 about 75,000,000 Ibs 
macaroni were exported from the prin- 
cipal countries manufacturing macaroni. 
Of the total 47 per cent came from Italy, 
40 from France, and 9 from the United 
States. 

’ France has developed its foreign mar- 
kets for this product principally in the 
French possessions and in the United 
Kingdom, Belgium and Germany . Spain 
had long had a market in Cuba, Porto 
Rico, the Philippines, and Mexico, as well 
as in Spanish possessions. Germany’s 
market is very limited. Italy is the only 
real all-around competitor of the United 
States in the world trade in macaroni. 
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Italy is selling 7,000,000 to 8,000,000 Ibs 
macaroni to England each year, or four 
or five times more than the United States 
sells there. During the past two years 
Italy has had a virtual monopoly of the 
macaroni trade in Switzerland. On the 
other hand, the United States during 192. 
and 1923 has been exporting more maca- 
roni to the Netherlands, Belgium, Den- 
mark, China, Japan, Australia, Canada, 
Mexico, and the various countries of 
Central America and the West Indies 
than Italy. ° 

For the years 1922 and 1923 United 
States exports of macaroni to Europe av- 
eraged over 3,000,000 lbs, to Asia 390,000, 
to Australia 376,000, to North America 
1,975,000, to Central America and the 
West Indies 1,700,000, and to South 
America 30,000. None was shipped to 
Africa. 

Italy’s average exports for the past 
two years to the various grand divisions 
were as follows: Europe, 17,829,000 Ibs; 
Asia, 668,000; Australia, 111,000; Africa, 
4,040,000; North America, 2,586,000; 
South America, 87,000. None was ex- 
ported from Italy to Central America 
and the West Indies during this period. 
During the past two years Italy has ex- 
ported no macaroni to the following 
countries, which were among its large 
pre-war customers: Belgium, Denmark, 
China, Mexico, Central America and the 
West Indies, Argentina, Brazil and Chile. 
To Turkey, Canada and Peru, Italy’s ex- 
ports in 1922 and 1923 were much smaller 
than before the war. However, Italy has 
developed during recent years a markct 
for macaroni in Palestine. 

Italy consumes about 50 lbs macaroni 
per capita each year; the United States 
less than one twelfth as much. Given a 
product as good as that made by the 
Italians, prepared for the table in a 
manner as appetizing as it is prepared 
in Italy, it might be possible to increa- 
the present per capita consumption, not 
only in the United States but in other 
countries as well. 

The advantages which macaroni pos- 
sesses in keeping almost indefinitely wit!)- 
out deterioration, its ease of transporti- 
tion, its high food value, possessing, is 
it does, about twice the food value in 
calories as does meat, its easy adapti- 
tion to combinations with other foods, its 
cheapness per food unit as compared to 
most other foods, and other factors 
should stimulate the macaroni manufac 
turers to greater endeavor to increa:c 
the use and consumption of this whol: 
some food product, not only abroad but 
in this country. 





MILL AS NUISANCE 

Recognizing that a mill is not inher- 
ently a nuisance, the Georgia supreme 
court refused to enjoin construction of 
a grist mill and dam (Gray et al. vs 
Chason, 123 S.E. 290). 

Plaintiffs, residents near an old mil! 
site, unsuccessfully sued to restrain de 
fendant from reconstructing a dam tv 
operate a proposed grist mill. Plaintiff 
averred that before the old dam_ hai 
broken, several years previously, person: 
dwelling near by had been subjected to 
mosquitoes, malaria, and chills and fev- 
er; that in the meantime they had been 
free therefrom; but that upon refloodin 
of the bed of the millpond, sap fer- 
mentation of existing scrub pine trees 
would bring back the unhealthful condi 
tions. The court remarked: 

“Without a full recital of the contents 
of the petition, it is sufficient to say tha! 
it is ample in its statements of probab|: 
injuries likely to result to the petition 
ers, and it is likewise alleged that peti 
tioners have no adequate remedy at law 
However, it is to be noted that it is not 
alleged . . . that the damages are ir- 
reparable, nor is there any allegation 
that the defendant is insolvent. . . . 

“The construction and building of a 
grist mill is a legitimate buisness, and 
is not a nuisance per se. The court 
properly refused to enjoin the construc- 
tion and building of the mill and the 
erection of the milldam until it was con- 
ducted in such a manner [as] to work 
hurt, inconvenience, or damage to an- 
other.” 

The court intimated that plaintiffs are 
confined to a claim for such damages as 
they may prove result to them in conse- 
quence of the maintenance of the dam. 


A. L. H. Srreet. 
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THE NATIONAL CONVENTION 
\ HEN the American Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation holds its annual meeting in 
Atlantic City next month, it will have a 
notable opportunity which it can either 
improve or waste. It is not enough to 
call a national convention to order; not 
enough to provide an admirable and 
varied program; not enough even to se- 
cure a large and representative attend- 
ance. Beyond that, there is something 
which must be done in order to make a 
convention successful: a spirit must be 
created which pervades every session, and 
which makes every person present con- 
scious of the fact that real things are 
ving accomplished. 
To a large extent, of course, the crea- 
on of this spirit rests with the officials 
ho have the convention in charge. It is 
for them, first of all, to determine wheth- 
the sessions shall be perfunctory or 
ispiring; whether the speeches shall be 
ill or illuminating; whether the pro- 
vram for action laid before the members 
shall consist of the usual monotonous and 
nieaningless resolutions, or shall have the 
\ ital quality of advance and achievement. 

The reason why this spirit is so often 
licking is because those who are respon- 
sible for calling a convention have the 
haziest of notions as to why the thing 
is being done. Having acquired the habit 
of annual meetings, they lack sufficient 
originality to say that there shall be no 
neeting because there is nothing to meet 
for; at the same time, they cannot for 
the life of them figure out any real rea- 
son why the members of the industry 
should be assembled, beyond the time- 
honored one of broadening associations 
ind friendships. 

In the case of the bakers’ meeting next 
month, it is for those in charge to get 
together in advance and decide what they 
want this meeting to accomplish. There 
are certain things that a convention of 
bakers just now can and ought to do. 
It can eliminate the present foolish divi- 
sion between the larger and the smaller 
bakers; it can create new enthusiasm and 
support for the American Institute of 
Baking; it can go far toward eliminating 
the disastrous practice of bread price 
wars; it can clarify and consolidate the 
ideas of the baking industry regarding 
pending legislation, both national and 
local; it can immensely strengthen the 
alliance among all the members of the 
great bread industry, reaching from the 
wheat fields to the consumers. No one 
meeting can hope to do all of these 
things, and consequently it is for the 
managers of the convention to determine 
in advance what is to strike the keynote 
and how it is to be maintained through- 
out the sessions in such a way as to af- 
ford genuine inspiration. 

Beyond this, the spirit of a convention 
is dependent on the attitude of those 
who attend. If they go half-heartedly, 
doubtful of the value of attendance and 
mainly interested in having a good time; 
if they regard the sessions as irksome 
interferences with the main business of 
outdoor or indoor sport; if, in general, 
they do not realize that they are there for 
the purpose of strengthening the indus- 
try as a whole, and through it them- 





selves, then the efforts of the leaders will 
come to little. 

The baking industry, in the aggregate, 
is going to spend a lot on the Atlantic 
City convention. The next month will 
largely determine whether that money, 
time and effort will be spent wisely or 
uselessly. During this month the man- 
agers must plan, not simply for the for- 
mal features of the meeting, but for 
the creation of its spirit; the members 
of the trade must prepare for it by 
working up an active enthusiasm which, 
when the time comes, can be transformed 
into a vital determination to make the 
convention a real achievement. 


COST ACCOUNTING 


sare the past three years the baking 
industry has been profiting by wheat 
and flour markets which have declined 
much more rapidly than the retail price 
of bread. Up to the summer of 1920 
the bakers were forced to absorb, in the 
form of reduced profits and in many 
cases heavy losses, the advance in wheat 
prices; they could not pass on to their 
customers the full amount of the in- 
crease in the cost of their material. 
After wheat prices began to go down, 
on the other hand, the decline in bread 
prices was very much slower, with the 
result that every drop in wheat put 
money in the baker’s pocket, assuming 
that he had resisted the temptation to 
gamble by laying in unduly large supplies 
of flour. 

In the past three months the situation 
has suddenly and unexpectedly reversed 
itself. Wheat and flour prices have gone 
sharply upward, and, as usual, the retail 
price of bread has remained relatively 
unchanged. In other words, the baker is 
paying materially more for his flour, and 
selling his products at a price which by 
no means fully reflects the advance, and 
in many cases does not reflect it at all. 
Furthermore, the baker is now almost 
everywhere bound down by strict laws 
regarding weights; he can no longer take 
an ounce or two off the weight of his loaf 
of bread in order to offset an increase in 
the cost of manufacturing it. 

At such a time, the baker who does not 
know exactly what it costs him to make 
and sell his products is likely to find 
himself in a bad way. Three years of 
profits based on a falling wheat market 
have unquestionably led the baking in- 
dustry to be exceedingly lax in the mat- 
ter of cost accounting methods. In a 
few of the larger bakeries, cost account- 
ing is handled as accurately as in a mo- 
tor car factory or a railroad company; 
in probably four fifths of the bakeries in 
the country there is little accuracy in 
determining exact costs and their rela- 
tion to selling prices. 

Until just lately, it seemed useless to 
insist too strongly on this matter of pre- 
cise cost accounting. No matter how lax 
his system might be, the baker was likely 
to make a fair profit anyhow, simply 
from the fact that the standard retail 
price for bread bore a favorable relation 
to the standard wholesale price for flour. 
Now, however, this relationship has been 
altered. The flour price has advanced, 
and may possibly increase still further 


if the wheat market shows continued 
strength. The retail price of bread cer- 
tainly will not advance proportionately. 
This means that the baker whose cost 
accounting system is loose may. soon find 
that he is doing business at a loss. It 
is of the utmost importance for every 
baker, under present circumstances, to 
make sure that he knows exactly what he 
is doing, in order that he may make his 
selling prices represent as closely as pos- 
sible the actual cost of production plus a 
reasonable margin of profit. For three 
years and more there has been little or 
no penalty attached to lax cost account- 
ing systems in the baking industry; now 
the penalty may be heavy loss, or even 
complete failure. 


SHELL GAME METHODS 


_— baking industry is on the whole 
profiting very definitely, although its 
members may not always be properly ap- 
preciative of that fact, by the fixed de- 
termination of the millers to do business 
this year on a sound basis. The baker 
who, for any reason, sells his products 
at a loss knows perfectly well that he 
takes it out of his customers in every 
way he possibly can; it is only for a fair 
price that he can afford to give full value. 
All he has to do is to remember that the 
millers, like himself, are business men, 
and he will see that the rule which ap- 
plies in his case applies likewise in theirs. 
At the same time, there is evidence 
that here and there a mill salesman is 
trying to buy bakery business by sug- 
gesting “resting offers,” or by resorting 
to similar devices. In other words, the 
baker is asked to tie himself up for a 
period of thirty days, or even more, 
which amounts to holding the bag while 
the miller speculates on the market. 
Now, nobody knows what the future of 
the wheat market is going to be. It 
has taken a startling and unexpected ad- 
vance; it may perfectly well go back to 
somewhere near its position three months 
ago. At present the elements of strength 
in the market situation look reasonably 


*. solid, but the relation between world sup- 


ply and world demand is so delicately 
balanced that a material change at any 
time is entirely possible. Accordingly, 
the only people who are offering prophe- 
cies aS to what’ thé market is going to 
do are those who know absolutely noth- 
ing about it. 

Any baker who feels an uncontrollable 
desire to gamble on the future of the 
wheat market can do so by simply going 
long or short on flour. If he thinks 
wheat is going up, he can buy six months’ 
supply of flour at present prices, and 
take the loss if his guess is wrong. If 
he thinks wheat is going down, he can 
buy flour from week to week, and secure 
the full advantage of lower prices, or 
else pay the premium required by higher 
ones. Doing business in either of these 
fashions is at any rate entirely legiti- 
mate, and the baker has the satisfaction 
of knowing that if there is any profit, it 
will all come to him. 

When, however, he allows himself to be 
tied up ‘by a “resting offer,” or by any 
other device in which the miller does the 
speculating and the baker holds the bag, 


he is not only a market gambler but a 


thoroughly foolish one. He is entering 
into a partnership in which the miller 
gets the profits and the baker the losses. 
That such a partnership is bad for the 
baker ought to be perfectly obvious; that 
it is likewise bad for the miller is proved 
by the fact that only a very few mills 
are soliciting offers of this sort. 

The milling and selling of flour and 
the baking and merchandising of bread 
are business transactions, not experi- 
ments with a roulette wheel. The millers 
this year are showing, more than ever 
before, an admirable tendency to con- 
duct their trade on a business basis. 
This is immensely to the advantage of 
the bakers with whom they deal, because 
it means that every dollar the baker 
spends for flour will purchase a round 
dollar’s worth of quality. The occasional 
mill salesman who tries to entice the 
baker into a shell game, and the baker 
who seeks to beat down the miller’s quo- 
tations by bargain counter methods, are 
alike enemies to the welfare of the two 
industries. 


NO FORTUNE TELLER 
F ROM a large bakery concern comes 
the following letter: 

“As readers of your weekly North- 
western Miller, we have noticed your re- 
cent editorials concerning the sudden ad- 
vance in the price of wheat. Inasmuch 
as we are buyers of large quantities of 
flour during the year, we would be 
pleased to have your unbiased opinion 
as to the actual condition and probable 
price of the 1924 crop of bread flours.” 

The Northwestern Miller feels like the 
man who, when asked for a loan of five 
dollars, replied, “Nothing doing, but 
thank you for the compliment.” Its opin- 
ion, whether biased or unbiased, regard- 
ing the probable price of flour during the 
crop year now just beginning is, like that 
of any other authority, worth precisely 
and absolutely nothing. The price will 
be determined by the relation of the 
world supply of wheat to the demand, 
neither of which is. as yet calculable. 
The United States will certainly have a 
considerable export surplus, and Europe's 
domestic wheat and rye crops will be 
materially smaller than last year. How 
much wheat Canada, Argentina, Aus- 
tralia and India will have for export 
before the summer of 1925 is still prob- 
lematical, and on this largely depends 
the domestic wheat price in the United 
States. 

All that can be said is that present 
conditions indicate a larger foreign de- 
mand than for two or three years past, 
and consequently a higher price level. A 
pronounced change in these conditions 
is at any time entirely possible. Ever 
since the summer of 1920, predictions as 
to the future course of the wheat market, 
based on the most impressive arrays of 
statistics, have been almost uniformly 
disastrous. A ouija board or a licensed 
fortune teller may be able to give the 
desired information without hesitation; 
anybody who has closely followed the his- 
tory of the wheat market during the past 
four years has learned not to prophesy 
for more than a month ahead. 
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THE DRIFT TOWARD COMMERCIAL BAKING 


bread at home or had servants bake for them. 

At that time baker’s bread was not generally avail- 
able except in the larger cities, nor was it usually 
of high enough quality to satisfy the tastes of more 
than a limited number of consumers. In more recent 
years the quality of baker’s bread has so greatly 
improved that in general it is no longer inferior to the 
average home made product; indeed, in many com- 
munities it is definitely superior. Machine methods 
and quantity production have enabled the modern com- 
mercial baker to supply the needs of vast numbers of 
consumers. In the economic life of the typical Ameri- 
can family of today the manufacturing baker has 
become, so to speak, a public utility. The rapid 
growth of cities and of improved facilities for physical 
distribution,—motor vehicles, good roads, and low rate 
express service,—have greatly widened the baker’s mar- 
ket, with the result that home baking is steadily yield- 
ing ground to the commercial product. 

The baking industry is, in fact, one of the most 
important food manufacturing industries in the United 
States. At the census of 1920 the commercial bakeries 
included 25,095 separate establishments, represented a 
capital investment of $509,000,000, gave employment to 
141,592 wage earners, and turned out products valued 
at $1,151,896,318. Among the industries manufacturing 
food products, baking included by far the largest num- 
ber of establishments, and was exceeded only by meat 
packing and flour milling in the value of its products. 

The rapid growth of the baking industry in recent 
years has been accompanied by great changes in its 
character and methods. Within the past generation 
commercial baking in this country has undergone a 
striking transformation. Until a comparatively recent 
time limited markets, handicraft methods and small 
scale enterprise were characteristic of all except the 
most specialized baking establishments. By far the 
greater part of the commercial baking output was made 
in small shops by purely traditional methods. Baking 
was essentially a neighborhood industry—practically 
a handicraft occupation, Each district had had its 
local bakeshop, to which consumers resorted for such 
bakery products as they did not make in their own 
homes. The business was in the hands of craftsmen, 
or master bakers but slightly removed from the crafts- 
man type. Their commercial vision extended only to 
the limits of their local markets; the public attitude 
toward them was probably faithfully reflected in the 
nursery doggerel, “the butcher, the baker, the candle- 
stick maker.” 

All this is rapidly yielding to a new order. While 
rule of thumb procedure has by no means disappeared, 
and small bakeshops still far outnumber the large 
ones, a very considerable proportion of baker’s bread, 
and indeed of the community’s entire breadstuff supply, 
is produced today by factory methods under conditions 
which gradually tend to approximate those of scientific 
control. Tradition is rapidly giving way to the appli- 
cation of scientific knowledge, while the increasing use 
of machine methods is leading directly to mass pro- 
duction of many items of bakery output. The result 
has been the growth of business enterprise in the 
baking industry om a scale which enables individual 
concerns to distribute their products to tens of thou- 
sands of consumers. The enormous “bread factory,” 
producing 50,000 to 100,000 loaves or more of bread a 
day, and distributing them by auto truck up to points 
100 miles distant, is the logical outcome. 

a ” 


T bree was when most American housewives baked 


According to the census the baking industry has 
been growing at a more rapid rate than the population. 
Most observers agree that the per capita consumption 
of bread and other baked goods has shown no marked 
increase in this country in recent decades,—has rather 
tended to diminish. These two circumstances taken 
together must mean that a great part of the growth of 
commercial baking has necessarily been at the expense 
of home baking. 

Exact information as to the relative proportion of 
household baking and commercial baking is difficult, 
if not impossible, to obtain. Inferences must be based 
largely upon general information and indirect evi- 
dence. For example, the changed habits of living char- 
acteristic of city dwellers,—the increasing tendency to 
substitute apartments and kitchenettes for detached 
houses and cookstoves, and to patronize restaurants 
and cafeterias,—as well as the lessened supply of 
domestic servants, all encourage the buying of com- 
mercial bakery products rather than baking at home. 
Even in country towns the same drift towards baker's 
bread and cake is apparent in only slightly less ac- 
centuated degree. By use of motor truck and express 
shipment enterprising bakers have extended their mar- 
ket over wide distances, and have brought within their 
reach thousands of customers to whom their products 
were formerly inaccessible. 

Fortunately a number of investigations have been 
made in recent years which throw considerable light 
on the relative extent of household and commercial 
bread baking. Some of these were local inquiries, while 
others were more general in scope. Their results have 
only in part been published. It seems desirable to 
bring together the significant results of these surveys 
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for comparison with each other. They help not only 
to an understanding of the existing situation, but may 
also be of service as indicating what new inquiries 
may profitably be undertaken with a view to develop- 
ing additional sources of information. 

o * 


In 1901 the United States Labor Bureau secured 
information on food consumption by a large group of 
workingmen’s families. Detailed analysis was made of 
family budgets of 2,567 families, distributed through 
industrial sections in 33 states. Of these families less 
than 79 per cent bought bread, while over 98 per cent 
bought flour and meal. The average annual consump- 
tion of these commodities per family, averaging 5.31 
persons, for the whole group of 2,567 families, was 
reported as follows: bread, 252.7 loaves; flour and meal, 
680.8 lbs. 

Bread consumption was reported in loaves; probably 
most of the loaves bought were 1-lb loaves. On this 
basis, workingmen’s families bought roughly two and 
three quarters times as much flour and meal as they 
bought of bread. If only one half the flour and meal 
bought was used for making bread (a conservative 
estimate, surely), these families would still, on the 
basis of the quantities reported, have baked nearly 
two thirds of their total bread supply, on the assump- 
tion that each pound of flour yielded 1.33 lbs of baked 
bread. 

In 1918-19 the Bureau of Labor Statistics made 
another survey of food consumption by workingmen’s 
families. Schedules were obtained for 11,900 families 
in 92. industrial localities in the United Staes. Of 
these families, 97 per cent bought wheat flour, 86 per 
cent bought corn meal, and 91 per cent bought bread. 
The average annual consumption of bread and flour 
per family, averaging 4.9 persons, for the whole group 
of 11,900 families, was reported as follows: bread, 
434.2 lbs; bread (including rolls and buns), 453.1 
lbs; flour, 304.7 lbs; flour and corn meal, 374.1 Ibs. 

Again assuming that one half of the flour bought 
was used for bread making, and using the same ratio 
of baked bread per pound of flour used as before 
(1.33 Ibs), we get an average home production of 
bread per family of 203.2 lbs, if based on purchases 
of flour and corn meal. These figures compare with 
434.2 Ibs of bread bought; or 453.1 lbs, if rolls and 
buns are included. In other words between 63 and 70 
per cent of the total bread consumption of these 11,900 
families, depending upon which set of figures be used, 
was of baker’s bread. 

Substantially, therefore, one may infer from a com- 
parison of these two studies made by the Labor Bureau 
that between 1901 and 1918 the flour and bread buying 
habits of workingmen’s families have shifted from 
buying about one third of their bread supply to buy- 
ing about two thirds. 

- ~ 


In 1918 the United States Food Administration 
made an investigation of consumers’ bread buying 
habits in 36 large cities. Reports were obtained cov- 
ering nearly 96,000 families, of whom 46 per cent re- 
ported that they habitually bought their bread, 14 
per cent that they used only home made bread, and 
the remaining 40 per cent that they bought part and 
baked part. On the assumption that in this last group 
one half of the bread was bought and one half was 
home made, the Food Administration estimated that 
66 per cent of the bread used by the families in ques- 
tion was baker’s bread and 34 per cent was home made. 
In only five cities out of the 36 was the major portion 
of the bread baked at home. These cities were as 
follows: Meriden, with its families making 53 per cent 
of their bread; Boston, 54 per cent; Grand Rapids, 
62 per cent; Richmond, 65 per cent; Duluth, 69 per 
cent. 

Interesting differences were brought out with re- 
spect to the various racial or national groups. Ameri- 
can families made up 37 per cent of the total,—35,959 
out of 95,903. Of these American families 48 per cent 
reported that they used baker’s bread entirely, 15 per 
cent that as | used only home made bread, and 37 per 
cent both. From these data the Food Administration 
estimated that 66 per cent of the bread consumed by 
American families was made by commercial bakeries 
and that 34 per cent was home made. For the 59,944 
foreign families the proportions were 65 per cent 
baker’s bread and 35 per cent home made bread. The 
Russian Jews used 69 per cent of baker’s bread; the 
Germans, 68 per cent; the Irish, 64 per cent; the 
Italians, 64 per cent; the Negroes, 51 per cent; and 
all other nationalities, taken as a whole, 61 per cent. 

In 1921 two noteworthy surveys of home baking 
were made by commercial concerns, one extensive and 
one intensive. The first was conducted by a large 
baking supply company which made a canvass of 
nearly 10,000 housewives in 29 leading cities. The 
other was made by a concern specializing in market 
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analysis, which sent questionnaires to 5,000 housewives 
in a large city of the Central West. The supply com- 
pany found that 65 per cent of the housewives can- 
vassed used baker’s bread exclusively; the other 35 
per cent baked part or all of their bread at home. 
The market analysis company received answers to their 
questionnaire from 1,473 housewives, 64 per cent of 
whom reported that they used baker’s bread exclu 
sively, 11 per cent that they used home made bread 
exclusively, and the remaining 25 per cent that the) 
used both. 

The results of these commercial investigations ap 
pear to check fairly closely with those of the Bureau 
of Labor in 1918-19 and ofthe Food Administration 
in 1918, All dealt with consumers living in large cities 
or industrial communities. In each instance roughl\ 
two thirds of the bread consumed by the families can- 
vassed was baker’s bread, probably more rather than 
less. 

7 a” 

In 1922-23 the Farm Journal, of Philadelphia, a 
monthly magazine enjoying a large circulation in the 
agricultural states, made a survey of consumers’ buying 
habits with reference to a number of important fooc 
items. Some of the results were published in March, 
1923, under the title, “The Consumer Market fo 
Flour.” Reports on home baking and on flour buyin; 
were obtained from 1,348 farm families and from near- 
ly 2,200 families living in cities and small towns. The 
Farm Journal concluded, as a result of its surve) 
and from supplementary information, that at leas 
94 per cent of the farm families of the United States 
bake their own bread; that farm families buy, on the 
average, slightly more than 100 lbs of flour at a singl« 
purchase; that the average annual consumption of 
flour by “strictly country” families is about 690 lbs per 
family; and that such families consume, in the aggre 
gate, over 33,000,000 bbls of flour annually,—slightl; 
more than 55 per cent of the total “family” flour trade. 

The Farm Journal extended the Food Research In- 
stitute the courtesy of lending for analysis and study 
the reports received from families living in cities and 
small towns. Of the several questions asked three had 
a special bearing upon the relation of home baking 
and commercial baking: (1) the quantity of brea 
baked at home; (2) the quantity of flour purchased 
at a time; and (3) the total quantity of flour bought 
in a year. The answers received to these questions 
will be summarized in turn. 

(1) The quantity of bread baked at home. This 
question was put, not in terms of physical quantities, 
but relatively. The answers received from 2,131 fami- 
lies living in 55 towns and cities were as follows: 


TABLE I. PROPORTIONS IN WHICH TOWN AND CIT) 
FAMILIES BAKE BREAD 





Per cent 

Group— No. reporting of tota 
Families not baking bread ............. 721 33. 

Families baking little bread ........... 466 21.8 
Families baking half .............c6ee% 272 12 

Families baking nearly all............. 672 31.5 
BOO ccc ccccercrevcccesseseccesses 2,131 100.( 


Over half of the town and city families who were 
canvassed reported that they baked little or no bread 
at home. At least two thirds, it may reasonably be 
inferred, regularly bought baker’s bread,—which con- 
stituted half or more of their total supply. 

This survey also brought out the fact that the 
proportion of home baking is much greater in the 
small towns than in the large cities. (See Table II). 
Thus 35 per cent of the families canvassed in cities 
of more than 25,000 population reported that they 
baked half or more of their bread at home. In cities 
of 5,000 to 25,000 population 49 per cent reported tha! 
they bake half or more of their bread. In town: 
having less than 5,000 population the proportion wa; 
56 per cent. The accompanying table shows how the 
families listed above were distributed among cities of 
various sizes and the proportions in which they baked 
or bought their bread. 


TABLE II. PROPORTION OF FAMILIES BAKING BREAI 
IN TOWNS AND CITIES OF VARIOUS SIZES 

In 23 cities In10 cities of In 22 towns 

over 25,000 5,000 to 25,000 under 5,000 

No. re- Per No.re- Per No.re- Pe! 





Group— porting cent porting cent porting cent 
Bake no bread..... 410 38 127 34 184 27 
Bake little ........ 283 27 65 17 118 17 
Bake hal€ ....ccces 138 13 48 13 86 12 
Bake nearly all .... 229 22 136 36 307 44 

BOON ccccsics 1,060 100 376 100 695 100 


The limited number of reports obtained makes 
generalization from the above data somewhat uncer- 
tain. Yet it seems fairly clear that the percentages 
indicating a greater relative consumption of baker’s 
bread in the larger cities reflect a general tendency 
which probably holds in most sections of the United 
States. 

(2) The quantity of flour purchased at a time. 
Consumers’ habits with respect to buying or baking 
their bread are reflected in part by their unit purchases 
of flour. The Farm Journal inquiry assembled a con- 
siderable amount of information on the quantities of 
flour customarily bought at a single purchase. Con- 
sumers were asked to report their average unit pur- 
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chase; answers were received from 2,189 families, as 
follows: 


TABLD III. QUANTITY OF FLOUR BOUGHT AT A TIME 
BY TOWN AND CITY FAMILIES 








° Per cent 

Size of unit purchase— No. reporting of total 
12% Ibe or leas ... ces ceccccceeevcees 475 21.7 
SEM ED k.00 6.00600 ce eeccrecocceceeses 1,021 46.6 
GREED 6.666.066 bcc crcrewesccssereess 488 22.3 
SD i: beekeeeh ee 064s 600k OR e088 134 6.1 
196 TD GP TROTO occ ccnccccceccceccecce 71 3.3 
DE chcbea bes ss kedkaus et ndeenees 2,189 100.0 


These answers indicate that the eighth barrel size 
(24-25 lbs) is the popular favorite, followed in order 
by the quarter barrel (48-49 lbs), and the sixteenth 
barrel (12-1214 lbs), or 10-lb size. Approximately 
two thirds of all the families canvassed reported a unit 
purchase of one eighth barrel or less. Nearly 10 per 
cent reported purchases in less than 10-lb units. 

It is reasonable to suppose that families who buy 
their flour in smaller lots than the eighth barrel do 
relatively little bread baking, and that those who buy 
in quarter barrels or more bake a great deal. Com- 
parison of Tables I and III shows that about 34 per 
cent of the 2,131 families included in Table I reported 
that they baked no bread, while nearly 22 per cent of 
the 2,189 families included in Table III reported that 
they bought their flour in smaller units than the eighth 
barrel size. Nearly 32 per cent of the families in 
Table I reported that they baked nearly all their bread; 
while 32 per cent of those in Table III reported that 
they bought flour in lots of 49 lbs or more. Where 
home baking flourishes flour is bought in large quanti- 
ties; where the unit purchase is small most of the 
flour is used for other purposes than bread making. 
TABLE IV. UNIT PURCHASE OF FLOUR IN TOWNS 

AND CITIES OF VARIOUS SIZES 


In 23 cities Ini10citiesof In 22 towns 
over 25,000 5,000 to 25,000 under 5,000 











Size of unit No. re- Per No.re- Per No. re- Per 
purchase— porting cent porting cent porting cent 
12% Ibs or less..... 361 33 7 19 40 6 
24-BE TBS w ccs ceases 491 45 193 51 337 48 
19-50 IDO .ccccccecs 192 17 74 20 222 31 
98-100 Ibe ....ceeee 35 3 28 7 71 10 
196 lbs or more.... 23 2 13 3 35 5 
BM an cvcsccsces 1,102 100 378 100 709 100 


Table IV brings out the fact that people living in 
large cities buy less flour at a time than those living 
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families in the larger cities reported a unit purchase 
of 25 lbs or less; in the intermediate cities the pro- 
portion was 70 per cent; and in the small towns only 
54 per cent. 

Comparison of Tables II and IV gives additional 
support to the proposition that large unit flour pur- 
chases go hand in hand with home baking. In the 
larger cities 22 per cent bought flour in quarter barrel 
lots or more, and 22 per cent baked nearly all their 
bread; in the intermediate cities 30 per cent bought 
quarter barrels or more and 36 per cent baked nearly 
all their bread; while in the small towns 46 per cent 
bought flour in the larger sizes and 44 per cent baked 
most of their bread. 

(3) The total quantity of flour bought in a year. 
The significance of total flour purchases as affecting 
bread buying or bread baking is readily apparent. 
The Farm Journal secured reports on annual purchases 
from 2,154 town and city families as follows: 


TABLE V. QUANTITY OF FLOUR BOUGHT PER YEAR 
BY TOWN AND CITY FAMILIES 








Per cent 

Quantity bought per year— Number of total 
DOE TE 5 46.0605 0 4 0b5509940 00880000008 817 38.0 
BOSESD TED ccccrcesescccsccaccecececese 606 28.0 
SMD 455500 0530:s00005040000000 006 256 11.9 
See Gee BP BND: 0 cs ccesicccesceessasece 475 22.1 
BOREL csccccccdseceveccecccseesces 2,154 100.0 


Nearly two fifths of the families reporting bought 
less than 200 lbs of flour, i.e., one barrel per year, each, 
and nearly two thirds bought less than 400 Ibs, i.e., 
about two barrels, each. People living in the smaller 
towns buy more flour in the course of a year than 
those living in large cities. 


TABLE VI. ANNUAL QUANTITY OF FLOUR BOUGHT 
BY FAMILIES LIVING IN TOWNS AND 
CITIES OF VARIOUS SIZES 
In 23 cities In10 cities of In 22 towns 
over 25,000 5,000 to 25,000 under 5,000 


Quantity No. re- Per No.re- Per No.re- Per 
bought— porting cent porting cent porting cent 
a eee 457 4 124 33 236 33 
200-399 Ibs :....... 300 28 133 35 173 25 
400-599 Ibs ........ 103 10 42 11 111 16 
600 lbs and over.... 208 19 81 21 186 26 
Totals ...ccce. 1,068 100 380 100 706 100 


In the large cities 29 per cent of the families can- 
vassed reported purchases of 400 lbs or more per year, 
in the intermediate cities 32 per cent, and in the small 
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the observation that home baking is more prevalent 
in the small town than in the larger communities, where 
baker’s bread is more readily accessible. 

* * 

The general agreement of the results of the Farm 
Journal’s survey with those of the earlier studies is 
fairly close. Particularly does this investigation seem 
to confirm the observation that in the large cities only 
about one third of the bread supply is home made,— 
the other two thirds being the baker’s product. Even 
in the smaller cities the consumption of baker’s bread 
is rapidly increasing. Thus The Northwestern Miller 
reports (in the issue for Feb. 6, 1924, page 571) that 
a recent survey of some of the principal towns of 
Oklahoma shows that within five years the sale of 
bakery bread has increased 200 to 300 per cent, while 
the sale of family flour has decreased proportionately. 

While far from exhaustive, the Farm Journal sur- 
vey is one of the most ambitious attempts made up to 
the present time by a commercial agency to ascertain 
the buying habits of different groups of American con- 
sumers. Samplings were taken of large cities, inter- 
mediate cities, small towns, and the country popula- 
tion. The general agreement of the results with respect 
to the proportions of home baking and of flour buying 
in the different groups of communities gives consider- 
able confidence in the methods of investigation and the 
soundness of the conclusions of these points. At the 
same time the limited number of families canvassed 
and their distribution between communities of various 
sizes do not justify inferences or conclusions with 
respect to average per capita consumption figures for 
flour and bread, either for the United States as a 
whole or for large population groups. 

It is greatly to be hoped that additional inquiries 
of the same general character and similar scope be 
undertaken by agencies having facilities for such in- 
vestigation. Much is yet to be done in order to deter- 
mine local variations and national trends. Commercial 
organizations as well as scientific investigators are 
interested in getting the facts concerning the attitude 
of consumers towards particular food commodities. 
Attempts to influence consumers in their purchasing 
can scarcely be either very intelligent or successful 
unless based on more information than is now avail- 
able. Only by careful, patient, and detailed inquiry 
can we hope to learn much on so complex and confused 
a subject as the food consuming habits of the Ameri- 
can people. 


in small towns. Thus 78 per cent of the answers from 


towns 42 per cent. These results again seem to confirm 








GENEVA CONFERENCE 
ON NIGHT BAKING 


International Meeting Results in Determina- 
tion to Abolish Night Labor in Bakeries 
—British Bill Drawn Accordingly 


Lonpon, Ena., July 1.—It is so un- 
usual for British bakers to cast their eyes 
abroad for either advice or instructions 
that the conference just held at Geneva, 
under the League of Nations’ auspices, 
to deal with international labor prob- 
lems, has created quite exceptional in- 
terest in the trade. The idea, in the 
minds of those who built the Versailles 
Treaty, seems to have been that it was 
possible, by an International Labor Coun- 
cil, to so adjust labor conditions in all 
countries alike that manufacturers in one 
should not, by the use of cheap labor, be 
able to undersell in neutral markets or 
the markets of each other. 

This sort of faith was entertained, in 
spite of the almost universal experience 
that even national agreements, entailing 
flat rate of wages and conditions in all 
districts alike, invariably fail, because 
circumstances in one locality differ so 
much from those in another. 

But if it might be possible to make 
standard arrangements applicable to all 
countries alike, in those industries de- 
pending on exportable articles, it seems 
absurd to attempt in such a way to deal 
with industries that are essentially na- 
tional, even local. The absurdity is add- 
ed to when biscuit manufacture is spe- 
cially exempted from an international 
arrangement, for this is the one depart- 
ment of baking that has an export trade. 

In this exemption, also, there seems to 
be some mysterious reason, for biscuit 
manufacture was ruled out of the pro- 
hibition of nightwork, which the bill, al- 
ready promoted and withdrawn by the 
British government, was intended to en- 
force. 

This Geneva Conference, justified or 
not, is an elaborate and costly affair. 
From this country there are six dele- 
gates representing the master bakers’ 
side and four representing the opera- 
tives. These are not all delegates, in the 
sense that they are entitled to vote; some 
of them are gentlemen to act’as techni- 
cal advisers, and in other capacities, to 
the actual delegates. The latter, as con- 





cerned with the baking business, consti- 
tute a kind of committee, dealing prin- 
cipally with the question of prohibition 
of nightwork in bakeries. This commit- 
tee has to report to the International 
Labor Conference proper. 

The committee, in its proceedings, was 
roughly divided into two distinct camps: 
one composed wholly of delegates from 
master bakers’ associations in the dif- 
ferent countries represented, and the 
other of delegates from workmen’s as- 
sociations in the same countries, and the 
representatives of the respective govern- 
ments. The latter are included on the 
workmen’s side because, for quite under- 
standable reasons, it is on that side that 
they invariably vote. 

The conference has been an unwieldy 
and not at all satisfactory organization 
to deal with complicated trade affairs on 
an international basis. There has evi- 
dently been plenty of argument, but, as 
all the speeches had to be translated into 
French if delivered in English, and into 
English if delivered in French, there has 
also been great impatience and much con- 
fusion. The end, which in the circum- 
stances might have been foretold from 
the beginning, is that nightwork in bak- 
eries is to be prohibited in all the coun- 
tries concerned; at least, that is the find- 
ing of this conference. 

There is a “draft convention” ap- 
proved, which evidently means that all 
the countries represented at the confer- 
ence will be under some sort of obliga- 
tion to make this finding operative. The 
draft convention is to come up for con- 
firmation or rejection at the next confer- 
ence, which will meet about a year hence. 
After that the respective governments 
will have to deal with the problem. 

Anticipating the results of the Geneva 
conference, the British government has 
already prepared a new bill for the regu- 
lation of factories, and in it has two 
clauses prohibiting the manufacture of 
bread between 11 p.m. and 5 a.m. The 
clause reads: “No person shall be em- 
ployed in the manufacture of bread or 
flour confectionery, or in any other 
process ordinarily carried on in a bake- 
house, between the hours of 11 in the 
evening and 5 in the morning.” 

Were this clause actually A of an 
act of Parliament, without additions, its 
effect would be to bring under it all the 
large and small establishments in which 


workmen are employed, but would ex- 
empt the very small bakers, of whom 
there are still a great many, who, as far 
as baking is concerned, do all the work 
themselves. It would probably also allow 
employers to make dough, and prepare 
otherwise for the work of the men they 
do employ after 5 a.m. 

But the large employers and the opera- 
tives together have evidently had the ear 
of those who prepared this bill, and the 
former are not content, if they are pro- 
hibited from running their factories be- 
tween 11 p.m. and 5 a.m., that any man, 
however small his operations, should be 
allowed to work within these hours, there- 
fore another clause empowers the secre- 
tary of state, on the application of any 
body, representative of the employers or 
workers in the baking industry, in any 
district, to “prohibit any person, whether 
he does or does not employ any other 
persons in the business,” from being him- 
self engaged in the manufacture or 
process of bread making or confectionery 
within the prescribed hours. 

The employers’ section at the Geneva 
conference points out that a provision of 
this sort entails entrance of inspectors 
in the middle of the night to bakers’ pri- 
vate houses, as the small baker’s bake- 
house is invariably closely attached to the 
private house. But when this process of 
restriction begins, the most remarkable 
things are done, and what is called, and 
what was at one time considered, per- 
sonal liberty, becomes wholly obscured or 
killed. 

It is curious to note that, in London, 
practically all the bakers, large and 
small, are against the prohibition of 
nightwork. The position of the factories 
is that they could not send out new bread 
to distant customers in the morning, and 
would be forced either to send out very 
stale bread, or else make their manufac- 
turing operations end each day at Il 
p.m. This plan would evidently be re- 
sented by the operatives. 

The chjesiton of the small bakers is 
due to their using their bakehouses and 
ovens at night for bread making, and 
during the day for confectionery. In 
most cases their premises and equipment 
are quite inadequate for the business 
done, and their rents and other charges 
are so high that they cannot carry on 
profitably with less trade. 

In the smaller towns the bakers are 


almost indifferent on the subject, except 
in cases, as in certain parts of Scotland, 
where the larger factories send out their 
vans in the early morning, over wide 
areas, and have new bread in these small 
towns before the bakers there have their 
supplies out. These small bakers are ad- 
vocates for prohibition of nightwork. 
The operatives behind this movement 
think they will get regulations made for 
a 6 o’clock in the morning start, but it 
would be more likely to be a 3 p.m. 
start, and their last state might then be 
worse than the present arrangement. 
Joun KirKLanp. 





ANOTHER CLASS GRADUATED 
FROM SCHOOL OF BAKING 


Cuicaco, Itu.—Several leaders in the 
baking industry were present at the ex- 
ercises of the graduating class of the 
American Institute School of Baking, 
held on Aug. 13. Among those who 
spoke were R. K. Stritzinger, president 
American’ Bakers’ Association, and 
Eugene Lipp, for many years president 
of the Retail Bakers’ Association of 
America. 

The hope of the baking industry lies in 
its scientifically trained young men, 
President Stritzinger told the 33 stu- 
dents who received their diplomas. Mr. 
Lipp spoke from experience of more 
than 25 years, as a baker who had spent 
many years on the bench. He said: “We 
men of the older generation acquired 
manual skill, but we were handicapped 
because we were not taught the scien- 
tific side. What little science an appren- 
tice learned in the old days was probably 
handed to him with a broom stick. 
Those days, luckily, are gone. Go out 
with your science, but do not think that 
the need for manual skill is gone. You 
are not finished bakers yet, and do not 
try to be, but try to learn much more 
than you have been taught here, and you 
will slowly become real master bakers.” 

This class is the seventh to graduate 
from the American Institute of Baking, 
since it was organized in January, 1922, 
at its present location in Chicago. Dr. 
H. E. Barnard presented the Eotomes 
and announced that the new class, which 
will commence Sept. 2, has already an 
enrollment of 33 men, with a possibility 
of accommodating only 36. With this 
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graduation, 167 graduate students are 
now at work in the industry. J.C, Mott, 
class president, presided at the exercises, 
and presented each instructor with a 
gold-cornered pocket book, inscribed, and 
Dr. Barnard with a beautiful desk clock. 


The program included musical numbers. 


by several students, and E, Clissold, 
Bakers’ Helper, led the class and guests 
in community singing, which brought the 
exercises to a close. 

S. O. Werner. 


NEW YORK STATE NEWS 


in Bread Prices Discussed—Ralph 
Ward Heads Drake Bakeries 


New York, N. Y.—The new bread law 
is the main topic of conversation among 
bakers of the Empire State. Commis- 
sioner B. A. Pyrke, of the Bureau of 
Farms and Markets, has issued an ex- 
planation of the new law, which be- 
comes effective Sept. 1. All bread, with 
the exception of so-called fancy bread, 
must be sold only in units of the pound. 
The definition of fancy bread has not 
been given, but it is understood that 
fruit bread, nut bread, seed covered 
bread, sugar coated bread and gluten 
bread are some of the kinds which will 
be classified as fancy bread. The weight 
specified means the net weight not more 
than 12 hours after baking. The weight 
will have to be determined by the aver- 
age weight of not less than six loaves. 
If a wrapper is used it must bear the 
name of the manufacturer and the net 
weight of the loaf. Provisions are made 
that in cases where bread is sold at re- 
tail, the information as to the weight 
may be given on a poster conspicuously 
placed. If there is any other language 
besides English spoken in the neighbor- 
hood, this sign must also be printed in 
that language. 





BREAD PRICE INCREASE UNDECIDED 


Whether the bakers of New York 
State as a whole will increase the price 
of bread, on account of the higher price 
of flour, is an open question. There has 
been no concentrated action as yet. The 
up-state cities, however, seem to feel the 
high flour prices. The bakers of Olean 
increased the price of bread 2c and Dun- 
kirk, Hornell, Mayville, Corry and 
Jamestown may follow. Watertown re- 
ports that there will be no increase, and 
similar information comes from Troy. It 
is not unlikely, however, that if a sudden 
change takes place the bakers of the 
metropolitan district may uniformly set 
a new price rate. 


WARD CONTROLS DRAKE BROS. CO, 


Ralph D. Ward, former vice _presi- 
dent of the Ward Baking Co., has ac- 
quired a controlling interest in the busi- 
ness of the Drake Bros. Co., well-known 
cake bakers of New York. It is said 
that several million dollars are involved 
in the deal. The concern, which was 
founded by Newman E, Drake, is one 
of the largest enterprises in the East. 
Only recently, it opened a new plant in 
Brooklyn. 

The new concern will be known as 
Drake Bakeries, Inc. The officers are: 
Newman E. Drake, chairman of the 
board; Ralph D. Ward, president; J. 
H. Drake, vice president; A. W. Drake, 
secretary; E. C. Balcke, treasurer. The 
board of directors consists of Newman 
E. Drake, Ralph D. Ward, Frank S. 
Vreeland, George S. Ward, J. H. Drake, 
David T. Layman and Ellwood M. 
Rabenold. 


BIG PROFITS OF BAKING CONCERNS 


The United Bakeries Corporation re- 
ported net profits of $1,651,438 for 25 
weeks ending June 21. Of this amount, 
$885,155 were earned during the 10 weeks 
ended June 21. 

Profits of $3,617,221, after taxes were 
paid, were reported by the National Bis- 
cuit Co. for the quarter ended June 30 
last, compared with $8,018,863 for the 
same period last year. For the six 
months ended June 30, profits were 
$6,574,532 against $5,832,564 in the first 
half of 1923. q 

An extra dividend of 50c a share has 
been declared by The Fleischmann Co., 
in addition to the quarterly dividend of 
75c payable Oct. 1. For the quarter 
ended June 30, the company reports net. 
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income of $2,383,803, after charges and 
federal taxes. This compares with 
$2,190,598 in the preceding quarter. 

The Ward Baking Corporation an- 
nounced for the six months ended June 
30, net income of $1,906,341, after depre- 
ciation and reserve for federal taxes. 
The net income during the first half of 
1923 was $1,433,409. 


RETAILERS STATE ASSOCIATION 


At the last meeting of the executive 
board of the New York State Associa- 
tion of Manufacturing Retail Bakers it 
was decided to hold the annual conven- 
tion during the last week of May, 1925, 
in Rochester. A committee consisting of 
George Fiedler, F. Gilcher and R. Zink 
was appointed to investigate the question 
of Sunday closing and report at the 
next meeting of the board. 


BAKERS’ ORGANIZATIONS ELECT OFFICERS 


The Master Bakers’ Singing Society 
of New York elected at its recent an- 
nual meeting the following officers: 
Joseph Lettal, president; Alwin Schrot, 
first vice president; Herman Graf, sec- 
ond vice president; Philip Modry, secre- 
tary; Louis Wach, financial secretary; 
Paul Bechtel, treasurer. 

The Yorkville and Harlem Bakers’ 
Benevolent Society elected the follow- 
ing officers: Adam Walther, president; 
Fritz Geiger, vice president; Joseph 
Eymelt, secretary; Theodore Hoch, 
financial secretary; L. Mitschele, treas- 
urer. 

GOLF TOURNAMENT IN LONG ISLAND 

A very enjoyable golf tournament was 
recently held by the Bakers’ Club on the 
links of the Belleclaire Golf Club, Long 
Island. President Ralph D, Ward and 
William J. Morris, Jr., acted as hosts. 
After an informal luncheon, the golfers 
played until late evening. The winners 
were: first prize, Robert W. Wallace, 
of the J. H. Day Co; second prize, Sid- 
ney W. Fiske, of The Fleischmann Co; 
third prize, E. H. Pendleton, of the 
Worcester Salt Co; low gross, Raymond 
Kilthau; special prize, W. J. Eisner, of 
the Newark Paraffine & Parchment 
Paper Co. 


UNION ISSUES STRIKE ORDER 


At a meeting of Bakers’ Union No. 
14, Brooklyn, it was decided to call a 
strike of bakers at the plant of the 
Ward Baking Corporation. Refusal to 
grant a $3 weekly wage increase was the 
reason. At the office of the United Bak- 
ery Corporation, operating the Ward 
plant, it was said it was impossible to 
grant the increase. The employees were 
informed of this decision, and as there 
is plenty of help, little attention is paid 
to the strike order. 

A strike called against Ward Bros. 
Co. at Rochester was shortiived. Most 
of the men returned to. work as soon 
as it became known that the concern 
would try to adjust matters. 

The Bakers’ Union at Syracuse ob- 
tained a temporary injunction restrain- 
ing T. B. Kelly & Sons from using the 
union label on their bread wrappers, 

Probolsky Bros., of Brooklyn, who had 


-trouble lately with the union, were grant- 


ed an injunction against the local of the 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ 
International Union, preventing mem- 
bers and officials of the union from in- 
terfering with the routine business of 
the firm. 


CUSHMAN FIGHTS CUSHMAN 


An injunction suit was filed in the 
New York supreme court by Cushman’s 
Sons, Inc., against Cushman Stores, Inc., 
for $50,000 damages, for alleged use by 
the defendant of the name Cushman in 
such a way that the defendant has se- 
cured some of the plaintiff's business. 
The defendant is charged with using a 
trademark in script similar to that of 
the plaintiff in style and appearance. 
The complaint also states that the de- 
fendant was incorporated recently, and 
that the “name was selected with full 
knowledge of the facts and, on informa- 
tion and belief, with intent to deceive the 
public, and buyers and consumers of 
the products manufactured by the plain- 
tiff, and to obtain for itself a portion 
of the good-will and trade created by, 
and the property of, the plaintiff, and 
to cause customers of the plaintiff and 
the public generally to believe that the 
defendant corporation and the plaintiff 








corporation are one and the same com- 
pany.” 
NEW CORPORATIONS 

Among the new corporations are the 
Messridge Co., Metropolitan Baking Co., 
the Goodrich Pastry Co., Oscar Kohl, the 
Bread Baking Corporation, the Flor- 
ence Delicatessen, the Peerless Pound 
Cake Co., the Fourth Avenue Bakery, 
all of New York; the Taub Baking Cor- 
poration of Brooklyn; William Sieger 
of Patchogue; the Veeder Bakeries of 
Schnectady; the Neighborhood Bakeries 
of Queens; the Garden Bakery Co. and 
the Bakery Management Association of 
New York; the Parsall’s Baking Cor- 
poration of Rochester. 

The oldest bakery of Jamestown, 
which has been doing business for the 
last 34 years under the name of Harris 
Bros., has now become a corporation and 
will be known as the Harris Baking Co., 
Inc. Albert Harris is president, Daniel 
Ogilvie vice president, and Henry O. 
‘Dettlof, secretary and treasurer. 


NOTES 

T. Brockett has opened a bakery at 
Oak Hill. 

The Daylite Bakery has been opened 
at Flushing. 

Rech & Scheetz have opened a bakery 
at Tonawanda. 

F. Guttfreund has discontinued his 
bakery at Beacon. 

Anderson’s Bakery has been opened at 
North Tonawanda. 

The Dunkirk Home Bakery has been 
opened at Dunkirk. 

A. H. Crowley, Carthage, has sold his 
bakery to Carl Allen. 

The Salamanca Home Bakery has been 
opened at Salamanca. 

The C. & G. Baking Co., Brooklyn, has 
been reported bankrupt. 

John Kusalush is building a new bak- 
ing plant at Little Neck. . 

N. Zeller has bought the Clover Leaf 
Baking Co., Tonawanda. 

The Model Baking Co., Hempstead, 
has moved to new quarters. 

George L. Ryan has opened a bakery 
at 73 William Street, Rochester. 

Fire partly destroyed the Shults Bak- 
ery at West New Brighton recently. 

N. Leder and J. Goodman have taken 
over the Victor Baking Co., Lynbrook. 


At 114 Dyckman Street, New York, 
the Hanscom Bakery has been opened. 

David Rosenthal, Broadway Pastry 
Shop, New York, is reported bankrupt. 

The Central Bakery is building an ex- 
tensive addition to its plant in Brooklyn. 

Max Apfelbaum will open a bakery 
at 1827 Coney Island Avenue, Brooklyn. 

The Victor Bakery has been opened 
at 104 Jamaica Avenue, Richmond Hill. 

Nathan Konecky, 58 Moore Street, 
Brooklyn, has been reported bankrupt. 

Considerable damage was caused by a 
recent fire in the Troy Pie Shop, at Troy. 

Ernest W. Blundry, Niagara Falls, 
has filed voluntary petition in bank- 
ruptcy. 

William J. Wolfson has been appoint- 
ed receiver of the Brighton Baking Co., 
Syracuse. 

The Rockville Center Bakery, at 
Rockville Center, has been sold to Wil- 
liam Hummer. 

The Coney Island Avenue Corporation 
will open a bakery at 1743 Coney Island 
Avenue, Brooklyn. 

B. A. Cushman Co., Brooklyn, are 
planning an extensive addition to their 
plant at Sterling Place. 

Silver & Schulman will open a bakery 
at 803 East One Hundred and Sixty- 
third Street, New York. 

Cushman’s Sons, Inc., will open a bak- 
ery at 558 East One Hundred and Ejigh- 
ty-first Street, New York. 

The W. & G. Bakery, 427 Watkins 
Avenue, Brooklyn, has filed an involun- 
tary petition in bankruptcy. 

J. Kurlander will open a bakery on 
Metropolitan Avenue and One Hundred 
and Twenty-fourth Street, Richmond 
Hill. 

It is reported that James Gordon, 
Gordon-Pagel Baking Co., Detroit, has 
acquired a large tract of land in Long 
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Island City, upon which a new Gordo: 
plant will soon be erected. 

The Great Bend Bakery, Watertown. 
has been awarded the contract for sup 
plying bread to the soldiers’ camp a 
Pine Plains. 

The Fink Bread Co. will erect a four 
story baking plant at 506-510 East Sev 
enty-sixth Street, New York. The cos 
is estimated at $200,000. 

The F. L. Bradbury Co., of Astoria. 
was sold at auction to the Treshom. 
Realty Corporation for $11,000. Mort 
ages on the plant amount to $105,000 
t is reported that for the time bein 
the plant will remain idle, as it wa 
purchased with the intention of a re 
sale or a lease to some other firm in th 
cruller business. 

Bruno C. Scuminr. 





CANADIAN BAKERY NOTES 

Toronto, Ont.—The amount of flou 
used in making ice cream cones in Can 
ada in a single year was 8,168 bbls, ac 
cording to a report of the Dominio 
Bureau of Statistics. 

The annual convention of the Brea 
& Cake Bakers’ Association of Canad 
will be held in Toronto again this year 
Sept. 30 and Oct. 1-2. 

The government of Ontario has point 
ed out that the school of baking which i 
being erected at Guelph, Ont., will b: 
open to students from every province 
of Canada, and that the fees will be uni 
form throughout the Dominion. Thi 
corrects a misapprehension which som: 
members of the Canadian baking trad 
held to the effect that the school woul 
be for use of Ontario students only. 

Bread baked with the flour of Robi: 
Hood Mills, Ltd., won first prize at ex 
hibitions held at Calgary and Edmonton 
Alta., recently. 

D. S. Perrin & Co., Ltd., London 
Ont., have put a new biscuit on th 
market, known as Lemon Waferette 
The new line comes in sealed, 1-lb rolls 

The Sun-Maid Raisin Co. launched ; 
contest in Sydney, N. S., for the bes! 
recipe for raisin pie. The prize offered 
was $25. Coupons were supplied t 
bakers, who attached one to each raisi: 
pie sold, and when a recipe was submit 
ted it had to be affixed to one of thes 
coupons, The contest received a goo 
deal of publicity and proved popular. 

At a garden party given by the King 
and Queen at Buckingham Palace on 
July 5, included among the Canadian 
guests were Mr. and Mrs. Mark Bredin 
and the Misses Bredin, Toronto. Mr 
Bredin is president of the Canada Bread 
Co., Ltd. 

The bakery owned by Joseph Bernard, 
Gracefield, Que., burned recently. 

W. Farquhar has opened a bakery in 
Vancouver, to be known as Farquhar’s 
Electric Bakery. 

The Irvington Bakery has been opened 
in Vancouver, B. C., by A. H. Bennett. 

R. Kirkpatrick, formerly in business 
in Stettler, Alta., has opened a bakery in 
Vancouver, B. C. The new concern will 
be known as the Magee Home Bakery. 

F. R. Perkins, of the Veterans’ Ro- 
tary Bread Shop, Vancouver, B. C., is 
visiting England. 

W. Fraser bought the Creston Bakery 
at Creston, B. C. 

D. A. Ross, manager of Shelley’s 
Bakery, Calgary, Alta. was presented 
with a chesterfield lamp by the staff of 
his company recently on the occasion 


‘of his marriage. 


W. H. Harrison, of Dent Harrison & 
Sons, Ltd., Montreal, is visiting Great 
Britain and the continent. Mr. Harri- 
son is accompanied by his wife. 

James Strachan, Ltd., Montreal, are 
making an addition to their plant, which 
will cost about $150,000, 

D. M. and G. A. Aird, wholesale cake 
makers, Montreal, who lost their bakery 
by fire last September, now have new 
premises, consisting of two stories and a 
basement. This firm specializes in cakes, 
doughnuts and pies. 

The amalgamation between Walter M. 
Lowney Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, 
and J. S. Fry & Sons, Ltd., has been 
dissolved and each company is now do- 
ing a separate business. The merger was 
in existence about four years. 

T. Rankine & Sons, Ltd., St. John, 
N. B., will celebrate their one hundredth 
anniversary in two years’ time. This 
concern produces cakes of all kinds and 
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Testing Laboratory in One of Japan’s Large Flour Mills 


specializes in boxed products. A large 
store is operated in connection with the 
bakery. The Rankine firm is one of the 
o'dest manufacturing concerns in Can- 
aca. 

Moir’s, Ltd., biscuit and candy manu- 
ficturers, Halifax, N. S., are doing a 
good candy business in exports to South 

merica and the West Indies. 

A. H. Batey. 


BAKING IN THE ORIENT 


Good Flour Used, but Obsolete Fermentation 
Methods Followed Make Bread Far 
Below American Standard 


When Otto R. Matte sold his interest 
in the Golden State Baking Co. San 
Francisco, and started to the Orient on 
a well-earned vacation trip, it was not 
his aim to become a pioneer of American 
baking methods and the introducing of 
American types of bread. That he bé- 
came a pioneer and did much to intro- 
duce our customs in the countries of 
the East is due to Mr. Matte’s enthusi- 
asm and love of the baking industry. 

For many years he had entertained 
Japanese, Chinese and others from the 
lar East, in his bakery, at their request 
explaining the system of baking used. 
In recent years these people had become 
such frequent visitors and so persistent 
in their inquiries into American customs 
and the preparation of the American 
daily bread that Mr. Matte decided if 
ever he was free to do so he would go 
to the Orient to investigate conditions 
there and learn the reason for the in- 
terest his visitors displayed. Selling his 
baking interests gave him the opportun- 
ity. His report of his visit to Japan, 
China and the Philippine Islands is in- 
teresting. 

In Japan he found considerable Amer- 
ican type bread baked, but the quality 
was very inferior to our own. Most of 
it was sour, heavy and lacking in flavor. 
Methods used in its making were dis- 
carded by American bakers several gen- 
erations ago. Even in the larger bak- 
eries old-time ferments were used for 
leavening, with frequent sponges and 
longtime doughs. Hops are boiled and 
their juice mixed with a small amount 
of flour to make a “starter” for their 
yeast. After several days this “starter” 
becomes the foundation for the bread 
dough. It is mixed with potatoes into a 
ferment, then into a sponge, and later 
the dough is mixed from this. By this 
crude method many hours are consumed 
in making the bread and its quality, nat- 
urally, is bad. 

Most of the flour used in Japan is of 
a high quality, Mr. Matte reports, and 
about 80 per cent of the total consump- 
tion is ground in the country. The other 
20 per cent is imported largely from the 
United States. A good percentage of 
wheat ground in Japan, however, comes 
from the United States. There are a 
number of large, well-equipped flour 
mills in that country, run by wide-awake 
men who are doing much to introduce 
wheat bread to the Japanese. 








Not only are millers endeavoring to 
bring wheat bread into general use, but 
the Japanese government is doing every- 
thing possible to assist them. The de- 


and many letters have since been re- 
ceived by Mr. Matte asking him to re- 
turn and give further lectures. It was 
quite impossible to fill all the requests 
for information, but as many meetings 
as possible were attended. “The people 
over there are so eager for information 
and knowledge of wheat bread making 
that every housewife wants to learn, and 
the most interested of all my audiences 
were the women,” said Mr. Matte. 

Of all his oriental experiences, Mr. 
Matte is most proud of the invitation 
tendered by the royal household to bake 
bread for the Emperor. This process 
was watched carefully and critically by 
the royal servants and physicians, and 
official “tasters” ate of the bread before 
it was permitted to go to the royal table. 
A letter from the palace complimenting 
him upon its excellence and wishing him 
success in the effort to introduce such 
good bread to the nation is one of the 
most cherished souvenirs brought home. 

Outside of the hop ferment, little yeast 
was found in Japan except a little 
shipped in from Australia and a small 
amount of American compressed yeast. 
The Australian yeast was pressed in bags 
weighing several pounds, and is quite 
hard until it starts decaying. It is of 
very inferior quality, being weak and 
hard to handle. A few Japanese bakeries 
were importing American yeast, but 
used it in such small quantities in long 
process ferments that it gave them little 
advantage over other bakers. 





M. Takayi Sugimoto, 0. R. Matte and Assistant 


crease in the rice crop is largely respon- 
sible for this effort, as well as the recog- 
nition of the value of white bread as a 
food of high quality. As soon as it be- 
came known that Mr. Matte was in 
Japan, he was invited by millers, news- 
papers and educational institutions to 
lecture and demonstrate his art to the 
people, and was given every aid in bring- 
ing the American style of bread making 
to the common knowledge of the nation. 
High officials of the army and navy 
attended meetings held at various places. 
and interviewed Mr. Matte personally in 
the interest of their several branches 
of government service. White bread now 
forms an important pe of diet in both 
the army and navy of Japan. 

A series of meetings were arranged 
in public auditoriums, where Mr. Matte, 
known among the Japanese as_ the 
“Bread King,” lectured through an in- 
terpreter and demonstrated bread mak- 
ing by American processes. In _ these 
lectures the food value of sweet, whole- 
some, light bread was especially ex- 
plained. These meetings were attended 
by thousands of men and women, who 
displayed an intense interest in the 
work. Several days the crowds were so 
large that only half could gain admit- 
tance to the auditorium. e overflow 
stood for hours in the rain, until admit- 
ted at the conclusion, after which Mr. 
Matte was forced to go through the en- 
tire program again. 

Several universities and girls’ schools 
demanded lectures and demonstrations, 


Mark T. Sugimoto, of Tokio, a grad- 
uate of Dunwoody Institute, Minneapo- 
lis, was one of the interested and able 
assistants Mr, Matte had in his ef- 
forts in Japan. Mr. Sugimoto spent a 
number of years in America prior to his 
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return to Japan in 1922, and speaks 
English quite fluently. He is an en- 
thusiastic booster for American bread, 
and is anxious to see his countrymen 
adopt it as a food. Mr. Sugimoto acted 
as interpreter for Mr. Matte through- 
out his visit in Japan. 

On July 9 the Flour Millers’ Asso- 
ciation of Japan entertained Mr. Matte 
at Sjoko Sharei Kan, one of the beauti- 
ful auditoriums belonging to the munici- 
pality of Tokio. About 400 people from 
bakeries, schools, women’s associations 
and special departments of the govern- 
ment attended this affair, which was in- 
vitational. A demonstration of baking 
methods was given and each process ex- 
plained, those present asking many ques- 
tions. 

The newspapers of Tokio, Yokohama 
and Kobe gave great prominence to Mr. 
Matte’s visit and the wonderful system 
by which he made good bread in one 
hour and forty minutes, which seemed 
most marvelous to the Japanese. As in 
America, certain of the “yellow” news- 
papers found most interest in the fact 
that the American process would enable 
bakers of Japan to sell bread cheaper, 
and commented upon the “high price” of 
bakers’ bread over there. 

So anxious are the Japanese to learn 
and develop American bread making 
that Hisaki Shibayama (proprietor of 
the Shibayama Bakeries, the largest bak- 
ing concern in Japan, with many 
branches throughout the empire) sent 
out 10,000 beautifully printed invitations 
to a two-day series of lectures and dem- 
onstrations of American bread makin 
systems by Mr. Matte. Sufficient brea 
was made to permit those present to 
have a taste. Later this baking concern 
advertised that the same kind of bread, 
made the same way and using American 
yeast and flour, was to be had at their 
bakery at all times. 

Mr. Matte thinks that within the next 
10 years the Japanese people will re- 
quire wheat bread as one of their main 
foods, and that the consumption will be 
many times the present amount. “For 
instance,” said Mr. Matte, “one bakery 
in Kobe supplies all the bread for a city 
of 500,000 people, and bakes less than 
100 bbls daily. The same condition ex- 
ists over the entire empire.” 

In the coast cities of China, Mr. Matte 
found foreign settlements supplied with 
a better quality of bread. Several more 
modern bakeries, largely American, were 
being operated. Japanese and American 
are the principal flours used, although a 
considerable quantity of very good qual- 
ity flour is milled in China. Here Amer- 
ican compressed yeast also is used to a 
greater extent than in Japan, although 
the bag yeast from Australia and hop 
ferment were found in many bakeries. 
A small compressed yeast factory re- 
cently was started in Shanghai by a 
German concern, but its output is very 
small and the quality exceedingly poor, 
according to Mr. Matte. 

The Chinese are not wheat bread eat- 
ers, but are becoming more interested in 
it every year. The government is issuing 
propaganda throughout the nation look- 





Japanese School Teachers Learning How to Make Bread 
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ing toward a larger consumption of 
white bread. Mr. Matte thinks China 
shortly will become one of the large ex- 
port markets for American flour, vege- 
table fats and other bread ingredients. 

In Manila were found the most mod- 
ern bakeries in the entire East. A num- 
ber of more or less well-equipped bak- 
eries there are turning out a very credit- 
able product. Bread is eaten quite ex- 
tensively by the better class Filipinos, 
who are demanding a better quality than 
has been furnished them. American 
methods are being used more extensive- 
ly, and bakeries are endeavoring to im- 
prove both their product and plants. 

American flour of first quality is used 
all over the islands, as well as in Manila 
proper. American fats and yeast are 
imported in increasing quantities each 
year. 

Mr. Matte, 35 years of age, was born 
near Milwaukee, Wis., of German and 
French parents. While still a boy he 
learned the baking business, and at an 
early age ran away from home, going to 
southern California. In a short time he 
was foreman of the old Buffalo Bakery, 
now the Pacific Baking Co., Los Angeles. 
In 1915 he bought an interest in the 
Golden State Baking Co., San Francisco, 
a small concern making French bread 
exclusively. Here he started making 
American bread, and under his capable 
management it became one of the largest 
in northern California, with a fine mod- 
ern bakery of 50,000 loaves daily capac- 
ity. Early in 1923 this plant was sold to 
the California Baking Co. 


ST. LOUIS 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—Very little change has 
taken place in the wholesale and retail 
baking industries in St. Louis and the 
surrounding territory during the past 
month. Business, while fair, is not as 
active as might be expected at this sea- 
son. 

A fortunate phase of the local situa- 
tion is the fact that this market has 
been remarkably free from price wars. 
Some cheap bread is sold here, but not 
sufficient to constitute a menace. 

The sweet goods trade is quiet, but this 
should improve with the coming of fall. 
Unemployment is not widespread in this 
center, nor is there any indication of its 
becoming so; hence bakers do not look 
for any falling off in their business, 

Stocks of flour are low. Future book- 
ings have not been made by any great 
number of bakers, either in the city or 
near-by points. The action of the flour 
market has caused the baking trade to 
buy only as requirements dictated, and 
it seems quite probable that this policy 
will be continued, 

NOTES 

The office of the Schiwitz & Meuser 
Bakers & Confectioners’ Supply Co., St. 
Louis, was entered recently and the com- 
bination knocked from the safe, damag- 
ing it to the extent of $50, but the effort 
to open the safe failed. 

George Goeken, of the Noll Baking & 
Ice Cream Co., Alton, IIl., recently en- 
tertained a number of bakers, allied 
tradesmen and other friends at a fish 
fry at the Virginia Club on the Missis- 
sippi River just outside of Alton. Ar- 
thur Feickert, of Belleville, Ill., also en- 
tertained bakers and allied tradesmen at 
a chicken dinner at a hunting club near 
Belleville. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 





CINCINNATI BAKERS’ PICNIC 

The Merchant Bakers’ Club, of Cin- 
cinnati, Qhio, held its annual picnic, July 
27, at the Pines Country Club. Upwards 
of 1,100 attended.. The weather was of 
the made-to-order variety, enabling the 
carrying out of a splendid athletic pro- 
gram. The ball game between the allied 
trades and the bakers resulted in favor 
of the former, but the tug-of-war be- 
tween the associates and the bakers was 
adjudged a tie when the rope broke. The 
refreshment committee dispensed 80 gal- 
lons of ice cream and 268 gallons of 
liquid refreshments, while the souvenir 
committee presented each child with a 
bag of novelties. Altogether, the picnic 
was an unusual success and the best one 
ever held by the club. The club is plan- 
ning to hold a meeting at an early date 
for the members at Claremont Garden, 
Southgate, Ky. 
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BAKERY AFFAIRS IN BRITAIN 


AND IRELAND 


to have been a wall, more or less 

thick according to loca) circum- 
stances, rising between British millers 
and their customers—the bakers. I have 
already noticed the differences which 
have arisen in the South Wales district, 
owing to a somewhat arbitrary arrange- 
ment by which millers are to discriminate 
between bakers who live in the same 
district but make their purchases of 
flour in large or in small quantities; and, 
further, to discriminate between those 
who are just within and those just with- 
out certain prescribed regions. 

Now, it seems, a new sort of dis- 
crimination has appeared in the west 
of England, from Lancashire upwards. 
To co-operative societies with trades of 
100 sacks (about 143 bbls) per week the 
millers, according to a correspondent, 
have undertaken to supply flour at Is 
less per sack than to the ordinary pri- 
vate bakers. The arrangement further 
discriminates in favor of those societies, 
by allowing them to take delivery of 
their flour in quite small consignments. 
It would hardly be possible to devise 
any scheme that would more incense pri- 
vate bakers than this. 

The co-operative societies are the keen- 
est competitors of the private trader 
in nearly every considerable town in 
Britain. They are grocers, drapers, 
butchers, bakers, in fact endeavor to 
supply their members with all their re- 
quirements. They pay what is called a 
dividend on purchases, amounting in 
cases to as much as 2s to the pound 
sterling, and this is a strong induce- 
ment for working class families to join 
them as members. They pay no income 
tax on their trading, while a baker with 
a trade of 100 sacks would probably be 
assessed at about £1 per week. Thus it 
is that the favored treatment by millers 
referred to above means to the co-opera- 
tive society with 100-sack trade prefer- 
ence over the private trader of some £6 
per week or £312 per annum. 

The government of none of our politi- 
cal parties is willing to bring these so- 
cieties under income tax assessment, be- 
cause of the large labor vote they can 
influence, which does not always go to 
the labor party. The millers are anxious 
to get their trade, because they pay 
their accounts promptly, and because 
their milling competitors in that par- 
ticular field are the large co-operative 
societies’ own mills, which cannot be got 
into any of the combines which are en- 
deavoring to regulate prices for the bak- 
er customers. The co-operative socie- 
ties not infrequently use their advan- 
tages to enable them to sell bread cheap- 
ly as an aid to increasing their member- 
ship. 


| Dara since about 1916 there seems 


BREAD PRICES 


Following a steady advance in the 
price of flour, bread prices were raised 
a fortnight ago in London, from 8%4d 
to 9d (17e to 18c) per 4-lb loaf. If 
the action had been delayed a few weeks 
longer, the increase would probably have 
been two cents, but it is doubtful if the 
public would stand two distinct in- 
creases, however small they might be, 
within a few weeks of each other. 

One favorable circumstance, due to 
the earlier action, is that the increase, at 
least in a relative sense, is likely to be 
better observed among bakers, on ac- 
count of the continued upward tendency 
of flour. Rising bread prices are com- 
mon all over Britain; but London still 
provides the cheapest loaf. 

The figures given above are the official 
rates, but six of the large department 
stores are still advertising at 16@I7c, 
while some family bakers, with quite 
large shop trades, are selling at 15@16c. 

There is only one quality of bread 
made in London, varying according to 
the ideas and the skill of the individual 
baker, so that these variations in price 
are constantly causing transfer of busi- 
ness and perturbation among bakers. 
The “counter trade” men adopt an at- 
titude as if besieged, and are steadily 
watchful and more or less_bellicose. 
When any one dares to canvass in their 
districts, or, more innocently, starts, on 





request, to supply one or more custom- 
ers of the aggrieved one, the latter is al- 
ways prone to retort by a reduction in 
price. 

LITTLE FACTIONS 

While there is a semblance of great 
unity among English bakers, there crops 
up from time to time evidence of sec- 
tional strivings that hardly make for 
strength. ‘To the best of its ability the 
council and executive of the society 
takes a quite definite stand on some mat- 
ter or other, like, say, the bread law, but 
those with parochial views do not forget, 
do not even try to forget, the parish 
pump, and little sections lay themselves 
out to thwart the action of the national 
organization. 

The rise of bodies representing local 
societies over considerable areas, and 
designated as federations, has somewhat 
intensified this tendency to disloyal ac- 
tion. Some ofthe federations appear to 
have the idea of setting up as rivals to 
the national body. At the recent con- 
ference of the national association at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,—a highly successful 
gathering, by the way,—there was no 
notice taken of these factional actions, 
but one or two matters crept in that 
have come to be regarded as obsessions 
of members in particular districts. Thus 
Yorkshire, very loyal in most respects, 
thinks that the council of the society 
should not be elected on a single block 
system all over the kingdom, but that 
each region should have its own rep- 
resentatives. 

This proposal, which has often been 
brought up before, was rejected by only 
a very small majority. But another, re- 
quiring the appointment of a paid or- 
ganizer to increase the membership of 
the national society, was successfully 
carried, by a very minute majority, in 
a sparsely attended meeting. The rea- 
son offered for this action was a de- 
crease of about 1,000 members from the 
maximum just after the war. But that 
maximum was reached because a number 
of traders, many not bakers at all, 
thought they could get fat, sugar, and 
fruit supplies, in time of scarcity, if 
they were members, and could not get 
them if they were not. Naturally, mem- 
bers joining a trade society for such rea- 
sons could not be retained. 

As matters stand now, the membership 
of the association—over 7,000—is quite 
2,000 above the last normal year, so that 
there is no cause for expensive experi- 
ments to create an artificial increase. 
The new appointment will probably cost 
the association £600 or £700 per an- 
num. It is understood, however, that re- 
sults only are to determine the perma- 
nency of the arrangement. 


HOW IT WORKS 


We are still under regulations for the 
sale of bread which were instituted in 
wartime. Before 1916 an inspector, if 
he wanted to test the weight of a loaf, 
had to buy it; under the present rule 
he can weigh as many loaves as he 
likes without buying. 

In a recent case an inspector stopped 
a baker’s hand cart on the street, and 
started to weigh loaves. His intention 
was evidently to weigh the whole of the 
loaves in the cart, but in evidence in the 
police court he admitted that he had to 
stop when he had weighed 14, as a 
large crowd had gathered round to 
watch what he was doing. This sort of 
thing is happening very frequently, but 
is seldom noticed in the newspapers. 

But what one hears is that every one 
of those spectators leaves the crowd with 
an impression that the particular baker 
thus held up must have been doing 
something dishonest, or the inspector 
would not trouble him. I have heard of 
other cases where inspectors have fol- 
lowed this procedure, but could find no 
case for prosecution. The same sort of 
suspicion raising action of inspectors in 
shops is repeatedly followed. The of- 
ficial alone, or with an assistant, enters 
a shop, and orders the shopkeeper to 
hand him loaf after loaf, as he indicates 
with his finger, from all parts of the 
shelves and the window, indicating as 
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near as he can the loaves that appear 
small or very well baked. 

The practice of some of these men is 
to work away until they can get a num 
ber of light weight loaves, then add 
the deficiencies together to make a show 
of cheating on the part of the baker. 
The overweights are called “right.” The 
slack baked loaves are not weighed at 
all. This weighing operation goes on in 
the presence of customers. Bakers are 
effusive in their welcome of the new 
bill which allows these demeaning prac 
tices to go on, besides giving the inspec 
tors power to search premises for loaves 
“in possession.” 

LAW OF CREDIT 

Now and again cases are decided in 
our law courts which are of much great- 
er significance than appears on the sur- 
face. The proprietor of a restaurant 
did not come in contact with those trac- 
ers who supplied the establishment wit! 
goods, but employed a manageress, who 
did all the buying and paying, but he 
successfully resisted a summons for a 
quite substantial amount for goods su})- 
plied. His defense was that his instruc- 
tions to the manageress were that she 
must not buy on credit, but must pay 
cash, and he supplied cash sufficient for 
the purpose. 

It seems this gentleman had for a 
time gone abroad, and the manageress 
then told the tradesman, who had hither- 
to been supplying bread and other good,, 
that sufficient money had not been left 
to pay for the articles on delivery, an«| 
she asked that they should be credite: 
The trader agreed, and sent the invoices 
with each consignment. When the a 
count was ultimately rendered, that par 
ticular manageress had left the employ, 
and was not available to give evidence. 

As noted above, the proprietor resist 
ed. The judge, in giving the verdict for 
the latter, laid it down that traders 
must not assume that an employee in the 
position of manageress of a firm has 
power to pledge its credit, unless she 
shows written authority from the pro- 
prietor to that effect. It is quite an un- 
usual thing for traders to proceed in 
that formal way. It is almost invariably 
assumed that a proprietor is responsible 
for the legitimate debts of his establish 
ment, and that the manager is entitled 
to pledge the credit. There are of course 
exceptions, where a firm has made pre 
cise arrangements otherwise, but in the 
absence of such known rule the genera! 
idea on the matter is as stated above 
Such a general understanding is evi 
dently not the law. 


MORE INQUIRY 


Another departmental committee is to 
be set up to inquire into adulteration of 
foodstuffs. Since before the war there 
has been much laxity on the part of 
the government in protecting the publi: 
against adulteration of one kind and an- 
other. The terms of reference to this 
committee are not yet made public; but 
millers, incensed by criticism in the dail) 
and weekly newspapers as to their do 
ings in the matter of sophistication, have 
asked that the committee should inquir: 
into the purity and wholesomeness ot 
flour. No doubt they will be obliged ii 
that matter. Bakers have not been sv 
courageous, but their practices will prob 
ably also come under review. 

Whatever this committee may find wil 
hardly help the baker in his quarrel wit! 
the millers. It is likely to put miller 
and bakers both on one side of the ac 
count, and the public and its health on 
the other side. In other words, the in 
quiry is to be principally a dietetic one 
and only slightly an economic and mora 
one. In the matter of bleaching, for in- 
stance, the baker is not a very vehement 
objector, but he says with good reason 
that, if flour is bleached, he should be 
told about it. 

Some queer things happen in the bake- 
house at times, and the trouble has on 
occasions been traced to accidents or 
carelessness with the bleaching gases at 
the mill. Other troubles have not been 
explained at all; so bakers naturally 
think that playing with chemicals, solid 
and gaseous, had probably something to 
do with the matter. 

There is a quite formidable list of 
chemical powders that have been and are 
being mixed with flour by millers, some 
of them disguised under proprietary 
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names. Phosphates of calcium, magne- 
sium, ammonium, and what are called 
mixed phosphates, are all used. Persul- 
phates and peroxides of sodium and po- 
tassium are used under other names. 
Peroxides of several other sorts, in pow- 
der form and as gas, are employed. 
Should the government declare any or 
all of these things adulterants, the plea 
will be, as it has been hitherto in every 
case Of prosecution, that the quantity 
used is extremely small; that any residue 
left is of the same nature as the natural 
ash of flour, and therefore harmless, or 
is in quantity so minute as to be in- 
different. 

The medical department of the local 
government board may agree to the 
harmlessness because, except on theoreti- 
cal grounds, it may be impossible to 
prove otherwise. It may be satisfied with 
a declaration as to the addition. The 
miller, however, cannot declare to the 
public direct, because the baker is an 
intercepting party, and if he is asked to 
make a declaration to the public that his 
bread contains such and such chemicals 
because the miller put them in his flour, 
he—the baker—will certainly refuse to do 
anything of the sort. His own sins are 
enough to answer for. Little difficulties 
like that will confront any committee 
that honestly tries to deal with this mat- 
ter, and it may end in prohibition alto- 
yether, because no easier way can be dis- 
covered out of the dilemma. The in- 
quiry, when it starts, will be highly in- 
teresting. 

JoHN KirKLanp. 





JUNGE BAKING CO.’S GARDEN 

A beauty spot in Joplin, Mo., much 
admired by both residents and visitors, 
is the public garden of the Junge Bak- 
ing Co. The history of this garden is 
rather interesting. Albert Junge, secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Junge Bak- 
ing Co., bought a hothouse which was 
too large for his private use and ex- 
pensive to operate, so he began growing 
plants for the flower boxes in front of 
the bakery and vegetables for use in 
the company’s cafeteria. Even with this 
business, the hothouse was rather un- 
profitable. 

Some time afterwards, the Junge Bak- 
ing Co. bought the lot adjoining its 
plant. It had been used by horse trad- 
ers and other undesirable tenants. The 
company graded the lot, seeded it to 
grass and put in a few flower beds. The 
comment it received from the public was 
so encouraging that .a year ago it 
bought an additional 50 ft, and then 
asked permission from the owner of the 
adjoining 100 ft to grade his property, 
with the idea of beautifying it and turn- 
ing the whole into one large garden. Al- 
bert Junge devoted most of his time to 
the project. Grass was planted and 
flower beds designed, with the result that 
it is today the most talked of civic im- 
provement in the city. 

About this time the baking company 
engaged a painter to decorate its trucks 
with country scenes. From this idea 
originated the plan to paint the entire 
length of the company’s building, 100 ft, 
to blend in with the garden. The result 
was wonderful, and people for miles 
around came to see the combination. 

The whole has been a wonderful ad- 
vertisement for the Junge Baking Co., 
and the residents of the town take great 
pleasure in bringing visitors to see the 
garden. Nothing done in Joplin in re- 
cent years has caused so much favor- 
able comment. The garden covers an 
area of 110x200 ft, contains at least 
35,000 plants, and is lighted at night by 
powerful electric lamps. There are a 
rustic wheelbarrow filled with flowers, a 
rustic rocking chair, and a miniature 
engine with flower boxes all over it. At 
night the latter bears colored lights and 
a white headlight, and has proven a de- 
light to the children. 

The Junge Baking Co.’ naturally takes 
great pride in the garden, and is to be 
congratulated for the efforts it is putting 
forth to beautify its home town. 





BAKERY SYSTEM CONTRACTS 
The following is an official abstract 
of the decision handed down by the 
Kansas supreme court in the case of 
Stokes vs. Hawkins et al., 226 Pac. 760: 
“The Federal System of Baking Co. 
leased to the R.-R. Co. a system or proc- 
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Public Garden of the Junge Baking Co., at Joplin, Mo, 


ess and certain equipment for manufac- 
turing bread and rolls. Under the lease 
a bakery was installed and operated. 
The defendants purchased a one half in- 
terest in the bakery under a contract 
which specifically mentioned, and had at- 
tached thereto, a copy of the original 
contract between the Federal company 
and the R.-R. Co. Some months later 
the defendants, who were operating the 
bakery, purchased the other half inter- 
est, and, as a part of the consideration, 
signed notes sued on in this action. Pay- 
ment of the notes was refused on the 
ground that they had been procured on 
representations thatthe defendants were 
to receive absolute title to the equip- 
ment. Held, that defendants were bound 
by the stipulations and limitations of the 
original contract with the Federal Sys- 
tem of Baking Co. construed with their 
own contract of purchase.” 
; A. L. H. Srreer. 





BAKERY SECURITIES RISE 


Sharp Advances in Some Stocks Following 
Big Earnings and Increased Divi- 
dends—Business Prosperous 





In the baking industry during the past 
month there have been no outstanding 
developments which could be considered 
responsible for any marked changes in 
security values. On the other hand, there 
has been reported a continuation of busi- 
ness volume increases by most of the 
large baking companies, together with 
indicated increases in earnings to be re- 
ported at the end of the year. 

This favorable condition of the indus- 
try as a whole, together with a more 
cheerful sentiment in the stock market, 
and possibly aided to some extent by the 
technical position of the stocks of some 
individual companies, has resulted in 
some further substantial market value 
advances among the baking stocks. 

General Baking, common, provided the 
most remarkable example, having ad- 
vanced about 20 points since mid-July 
to sales at current level of 131. In some 
quarters the possibility-of increase in the 
dividend rate later in the year has been 
discussed for some time. It is generally 
assumed that the recent purchase of the 
Gardner Bakeries, of Baltimore and Nor- 
folk, is proving a profitable move. 

National Biscuit Co. continues to show 
a good record, and notwithstanding the 
fact that the present common stock cap- 
italization includes a 75 per cent stock 
dividend paid about 18 months ago, it is 
stated in some quarters that the current 
earnings and cash asset position justify 
an increase in the common dividend rate. 

Since the recent action of the manage- 
ment of Loose-Wiles in clearing up the 
remaining accumulated dividends on the 
preferred stock, there has been consid- 
erable speculation as to the possibility 
of common dividends. There seems, how- 
ever, to be a conviction in some quarters 
that the management will pursue a con- 
servative policy for some little time in 
using the current earnings for the in- 
stallation of new plants and general busi- 
ness expansion. 

The Ward Baking Corporation stocks 
have continued the upward movement 
which was resumed during June. These 
advances are no doubt directly reflecting 
the increasing earnings of the company 


under the new management. Sales were 


recently reported to be rapidly increas- ° 


ing, the increase for the week of June 
7 being $83,000 over the previous week, 
while those for the five-week period end- 
ing Aug. 9 were $505,849. President 
Ward stated recently that “at the pres- 
ent rate, 1924 profits will net approxi- 
mately $5,000,000.” The activity and cur- 
rent market prices would seem to presage 
dividends at the full rate of 8 per cent 
on the common “A,” if not, in fact, divi- 
dends at a rate of not less than $2 per 
share on the “B.” In the latter case, 
the “A” would receive $10 per share. 
The United Bakeries Corporation pre- 


ferred stock has shown a further slight ° 


advance during the past month, while 
ihe common stock has made a further ad- 
vance of about six points. Rumors of 
the probability of the common stock be- 
ing placed on a dividend basis are be- 
ginning to assume a more positive air. 

Cushman’s Sons, Inc., common has had 
a very sharp advance during the past 
month, selling up to a new high of $58 
per share. Concerted buying was at- 
tribuicd to interests closely affiliated with 
the operation of the company. Earnings 
are the largest in the history of the com- 
pany, running at an annual rate above 
$7 per share on the common stock. It 
seems reasonable to expect an increase 
in the present dividend rate of $3 per 
share, and rumors of such dividend ac- 
tion are current in financial circles. Ap- 
plication has been made to list Cushman’s 
Sons, Inc., common stock and the 7 and 
8 per cent preferred stocks on the New 
York Stock Exchange. 

The following compilation of bakery 
securities is made by J. K. Rice, Jr., & 
Co., of New York City: 





Par Div., 

Campbell Baking value pct. Bid Asked 
(Kan. City) com. $.. - $60 Biase 
Preferred ....... 50 8 46 48 
6%’s, 1943 ...... ne me 99 101 

Cushman’s Sons, 

Inc. 
(N. Y. C.) com.. 3 53 55 
SH PFA ..ccccece 2 i S 99 102 
TH BEE csecceee 100 7 99 102 

General Baking 
COMMON ....00.. oo4 131 132 
Preferred ....... os 8 114 eee 
3 eee oe oe 104 

Great Atlantic & 

Pacific Tea Co. 
Preferred ...cces 100 7 111 +113 

Loose- Wiles 
Common ........ 100 se 69% 70% 
BOS DE sect encee 100 7 103 105% 
BG HOE cccvevcese 100 *7 80 96 

Mass. Baking 
bo PTT eee os e* 28 32 
1st pfd ... 7 84 87 
2d pfd ... 7 88 92 

Nat. Biscuit Co. 

(New) common.. 25 3 68 68% 
Preferred ....... 100 7 125% 127 

N. England Bakery 
COMRROR cccsace 100 ea 15 18 
 t Faas 100 7 78 82 
SE kes eéeoes 100 7 66 70 

Purity Baking 
Common ....... 25 3 44 48 

Shults Bread Co. 

CW, 1946 ...ccee ee oe 92 96 

United Bakeries 
Common ......«. eo ee 84% 85% 
Preferred ....... 100 8 94 94% 

Ward Baking Co. 

OG, BOL cetcvce 100 102 

Ward Baking Corp. 

(Md.) Com. “A”. .. o° 97% 100 
Gommen “BD 122 <¢ as 23% 24 
Preferred ....... o* 88 89 


*In arrears. **And extras. tEx-div. 





NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION 
The New England Bakers’ Associa- 
tion will again hold its fall convention 
at Swampscott, Mass. The dates de- 


cided upon are Sept. 28-30. Headquar- 
ters will be at the New Ocean House. 

An added attraction to the associa- 
tion’s convention this year will be an 
exhibit of merchandise and equipment. 
Enough reservations for space have al- 
ready been made to insure the success 
of this venture. 

Among the entertainment features will 
be a costume ball in the big garage at 
the hotel, for which a number of prizes 
have been pledged. Several well-known 
speakers have been obtained for the 
banquet. 


ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


Trade Conditions Fair and Bread Prices Un- 
changed—Numerous Changes in Own- 
ership and New Shops 








Seatrie, Wasu.—Conditions prevailing 
on the Pacific Coast are unchanged, al- 
though outputs possibly are more nearly 
normal for the season and show a strong- 
er tendency. The higher flour market 
has had the effect of reducing the quality 
somewhat, generally speaking, but it has 
brought about a greater stability in 
prices. The sweet goods market shows a 
much better condition than the bread 
market, with good demand at fair prices. 
Bread prices are strong at 7@8e and 
104% @12¢e, respectively, for the 1-lb and 
1%-lb loaf. Practically no quantity buy- 
ing of flour is reported, opening prices 
from mills being somewhat delayed and 
those actually quoting on the new crop 
being unable to interest buyers. Most 
bakers have enough bought to last well 
into the fall months, and are awaiting a 
more stabilized market. 

Heavy buying of sugar is reported on 
an advancing market, larger wholesalers 
contracting for supplies to last several 
months, 

NOTES 

George Steinhauser has sold the Gus- 
tine (Cal.) Bakery. 

Muller & Weiller have opened a bak- 
ery in Arcadia, Cal. 

Baldwin Brothers have purchased the 
Gales Bakery of Hayward, Cal. 

The City Bakery at Ukiah, Cal., is be- 
ing remodeled, L, Thiel is the propri- 
etor. 

M. Calmen has sold his interest in the 
Home Bakery at Imperial, Cal., to E. 
Collins. 

Ray Vellman has opened a_ bakery 
at 1730 Sandy Boulevard, Portland, . 
Oregon. 

A new oven has been installed in the 
plant of the San Bernardino (Cal.) 
Bread Co. 

W. F. Usher, Tacoma, Wash., has pur- 
chased the Auburn (Wash.) Bakery from 
S. Diggle. 

Camile Goalero has opened the Pa- 
cific Bakery at 1256 Pacific Avenue, San 
Francisco. 

Carl Siegel has sold his Snow White 
Bakery, Seattle, Wash., to Hegewald 
& Stevens. 

The Sunset Bakery, 7422 Sunset Bou- 
levard, Los Angeles, has installed an ad- 
ditional oven. 

Walter Brown has sold his bakery in 
Walnut Park, Cal., to Charles Borster 
and John Rollo. 
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George Kosak, formerly of Seattle, 
Wash., is opening a retail bakery in 
Santa Monica, Cal. 

W. G. Hostetler, Victor Baking Co., 
Victorville, Cal., is having plans drawn 
for a new building. 

A. Turenne has purchased Albert Rin- 
deau’s bakery at 5102 West Adams 
Street, Los Angeles. 

Harry Mallenkoph has opened the 
Home Bakery at Turlock, Cal., recently 
closed by Jack Buchan. 

The Coos Bay Bakery, Marshfield, Ore- 
gon, plans erecting a new building. Carl 
W. Evertsen is proprietor. 

E. Firchau, a baker of Albany, Oregon, 
whose shop burned July 20, will build a 
one-story concrete building. 

After a five years’ vacation, Peter 
Puhl, Tucson, Ariz., is again connected 
with Puhl Brothers’ Bakery. 

A new oven has been installed in F. 
D. Archer’s plant at 2413 West Forty- 
eighth Street, Los Angeles. 

August Duerhamer, Cramer’s Bakery, 


San Diego, is a recent graduate of the , 


American Institute of Baking. 

The Stanford Union College, at Palo 
Alto, Cal., has installed electric bake 
ovens in two of its dormitories. 

The Weiser (Idaho) Bakery has been 
sold to Frank Walter, who plans moving 
the bakery to another location. 

Perez & Perez, proprietors of the 
Union Bakery at Miami, Ariz., have re- 
modeled and enlarged their shop. 

Smith & Moore are the new owners of 
Our Daily Bread Shop at 3340 East 
Fourteenth Street, Oakland, Cal. 

George 
Royal Baking Co., Salt Lake City, Utah, 
is visiting in Seattle and Portland. 

Amel Kroll, whose bakery in Hood 
River, Oregon, recently was damaged by 
fire, has installed an electric oven. 

C. H. Burrows has sold the Wasco 
(Cal.) Bakery to M. Koska, who plans 
opening a lunch room in connection. 

A bakery and lunch room has been 
opened at 7962 Santa Monica Boulevard, 
los Angeles, by Mrs. M. E. Morgan. 

William Rogers, a baker of Everett, 
Wash., has purchased the Enumclaw 
(Wash.) Bakery from R. M. Lapman. 

Henry Wagner, of the Wagner Baking 
Co., Detroit, Mich., is on the coast, at 
present visiting in southern California. 

Theodore Lenhardt has purchased the 
St. Francis Bakery, at 1635 Divisidero, 
San Francisco, Cal., from August Heber. 

The Purity Bakery, St. Johns, Oregon, 
has been purchased by William Adleff, 
formerly in the baking business in Port- 
land. 

E. Fredericks, proprietor of the Cot- 
tage Bakery, Oakland, Cal., recently re- 
turned from a vacation spent at Lake 
Tahoe. 

Martin Martinov, proprietor of the 
Butter Krust Baking Co., Salt Lake 
City, is spending a few days’ vacation 
in California. 

William Doty and William Jolly, of 
the Franco-American Bakery, Los An- 
geles, motored to San Francisco recently 
on a vacation trip. 

Miss Alice Westerdale, daughter of 
Gust Westerdale, Model Bakery, Ta- 
coma, Wash., has been on a vacation in 
southern California. 

Arno Zenner, of Zenner’s Bakery, King 
City, Cal. recently completed the in- 
stallation of an electric oven and some 
make-up equipment. 

C. E. Foster, of the Haynes-Foster 
Baking Co., Portland, Oregon, plans to 
attend the national convention at At- 
lantic City, Sept. 22-27. 

Thomas W. Brown has installed an 
oven in his bakery at Newport, Oregon. 
Mr. Brown formerly was a salesman for 
the Tru-Blu Biscuit Co. 


The Irvington Bakery, Portland, Ore- 
gon, recently opened a branch store at 
Forty-second and Fremont streets.  S. 
B. Thomson is proprietor. 

Ernest W. Losey, Daily Bread Shop, 
Pasadena, Cal., with Mrs. Losey and 
their daughter Alice, motored to San 
Francisco early this month. 

The Franco-American Baking Co., Los 
Angeles, recently gave its employees a 


Mueller, proprietor of the - 
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picnic on the beach, with a chicken bar- 
becue as part of the program. 

Walter R. Taylor, retail baker of 
Seattle, Wash., has bought the Three 
Girls’ Bakery in the Seattle Public Mar- 
ket. He will remodel the plant. 

Ed Hall, of the Betsy Ann Baking 
Co., Tacoma, Wash., has returned from a 
motor trip through Oregon and Califor- 
nia. His family accompanied him. 

H. H. Haynes, of the Haynes-Foster 
Baking Co., Portland, Oregon,. accompa- 
nied by Mrs. Haynes and their daughter 
Doris, is spending August in Oakland. 

J. H. Mollenkopf, who recently pur- 
chased the Marty Bakery and Delica- 
tessen at Modesto, Cal., has changed its 
name to the Home Bakery and Delica- 
tessen. 

Plans are being drawn for.a fine bak- 
ery department in the Atlas Athletic 
Club’s new building in Oakland, Cal. 
This is to be an all electric shop, includ- 
ing ovens. 

The Davidson Baking Co., Portland, 
Oregon, will erect a concrete building ad- 
joining its present plant, and _ install 
additional equipment. Eugene Davidson 
is proprietor. 

Anton Tutter, of the Log Cabin Bak- 
ing Co., Los Angeles, Cal., has installed 
an outfit of make-up machinery. The 
concern specializes in salt-rising and 
health breads. 

A. Geiss has purchased the Rose Bak- 
ery on Russell and Williams Avenue, 
Portland, Oregon. Formerly Mr. Geiss 
was proprietor of the Purity Bakery of 
St. Johns, Oregon. 

Ground for a new bakery has been 
broken in Oakland, Cal., by the R. B. 
Ward Baking Co. Contract has been let 
for a building to house a large capacity 
bread and ake bakery. 

M. Knoles, Tombstone (Ariz.) Bakery, 
which recently burned, will rebuild and 
equip the plant with modern machinery. 
Mr. Knoles spent last week in Los An- 
geles buying equipment. 

Ed O'Connell, proprietor of the Eddy 
Bakeries in Missoula, Helena, Great 
Falls and Butte, Mont., with Mrs. O’Con- 
nell, has just returned from a three 
months’ vacation spent in Europe. 

Because Mrs. Ernestina B. Collis, San 
Francisco, took care of Charles E. 
Munck, a baker, during his last days, she 
was rewarded in Munck’s will with his 
estate, valued at $5,000. Munck left no 
close relatives. 

R. R. Barber, of the Washburn-Crosby 
Co., Smith Norton, a retail baker, and 
William Doty, superintendent of the 
Franco-American Baking Co., all of Los 
Angeles, have returned from a fishing 
trip in the high Sierras. They report 
good catches. 

Earnest Faure, a baker at 1737 Jones 
Street, San Francisco, was exonerated by 
a coroner’s jury of blame for running 
down and killing Rosa Liebo, 9 years old. 
The child ran in front of the man’s auto- 
mobile and was killed before the brakes 
could stop the car. 

Search is being conducted by friends 
and relatives of F. W. Isaac, missing 
from his Portland, Oregon, address since 
July 15. Mr. Isaac left his home on that 
date, went to the Haynes-Foster Baking 
Co.’s plant, where his father is employed, 
and before leaving his father spoke of 
investing in some land at Laurelwood. 


Lloyd Mitchell, of the Ogden (Utah) 
Baking Co., has returned from a trip 
through Washington, Oregon and Cali- 
fornia. Mrs. Mitchell and their daughter 
Dorothy accompanied Mr. Mitchell. They 
made the trip by automobile, spending 
some time at Eugene, Oregon, and visit- 
ing friends in Los Angeles, their old 
home town. 

Labor conditions are normal, except 
in Butte, Mont., where a strike is still 
on with little likelihood of immediate set- 
tlement. Small bakeries are closed, their 
owners working in the larger machine 
shops, supplying their trade by this 
means. Consumption of baker’s bread is 
said to be low, with a continued increase 
in home baking. 

J. R. Baker, a baker of Hanford, Cal., 
was traveling so fast in his stripped- 
down racer coming home from General 
Grant National Park, that he didn’t see 
the town of Cutler, he told Justice of 





the Peace Archer before whom he was 
cited for speeding. The judge fined him 
$30 and took his driving license away 
for 60 days, during which time, Judge 
Archer said, he would have more time to 
observe the beauties of the country side. 

A stranger rushed hurriedly into the 
bakeshop of B. A. Bidou at 130 Market 
Street, San Jose, Cal., late in July, flashed 
a roll of bills and exclaimed in distress 
that he lacked just $60 to procure a truck 
to replace his own, which, loaded with a 
valuable consignment, had broken down 
on the highway. There was not a minute 
to spare, the stranger explained, because 
the consignment was good liquor. The 
much needed loan, he further explained, 
would be returned later with gratitude 
and a considerable bonus. Bidou came 
to his relief with $60, waited a reason- 
able length of time for him to return, 
and then went to the police station with 
his trouble. 





WISCONSIN BAKERY NEWS 


State Convention in Session in Milwaukee— 
Prominent Oshkosh Baker Asphyxiated 
—New Shops in Prospect 


Mitwavuxkee, Wis.—With the Wiscon- 
sin Association of Master Bakers in an- 
nual convention here this week, and the 
organization sponsoring a new thought 
in public relations by conducting a model 
bakery at the annual Wisconsin State 
Fair in this city throughout the entire 
week, the period looms as the most im- 
portant in interest and activity that the 
trade has experienced in years. The 
state fair opened Aug. 25 and will close 
Aug. 30, and it was a timely thought 
which induced the executive committee 
of the state association to select Aug. 
25-27 as dates and Milwaukee as the 
place of this year’s annual convention. 
The combination has resulted in the 
largest attendance by far any previous 
convention enjoyed, for in addition to 
the attraction of a profitable convention, 
the state trade has turned out to witness 
the bakery exposition at the fair and 
incidentally the fair proper. 

Advancing prices of wheat and flour 
in recent weeks have contributed to 
the problem the bakery trade has been 
facing, namely, the question of bread 
prices. The statements so far made in- 
dicate that it is the purpose of bakers 
to hold bread on an even price keel just 
as long as it can possibly be done. The 
commercial production of bread has been 
increased by the betterment in the local 
industrial situation, with more employ- 
ment of wage earners and more lunch 
and dinner pails carried to work. 

Bakers of rye bread have had a good 
season. Milwaukee is the recognized 
home of the rye loaf in America, 

Neighborhood shops are experiencing 
an active business in sweet goods, spe- 
cialties, pastries, pies, etc., which they 
are stressing perhaps more than their 
bread departments, owing to the compe- 
tition on the latter from chain groceries 
and large wholesale bakeries. 





NOTES 


George Bowers has opened a bakery at 
Fennimore, equipped with modern ma- 
chinery. It is operated as the Bowers 
Bakery. 

Leon Delie, formerly connected with 
the Willaert Bakery at Green Bay, has 
opened a shop under the name of Delie’s 
Bakery. 

Hugo P. Eschenbacher, 2437 Vliet 
Street, Milwaukee, has started work on 
the erection of a new bakery, with pri- 
vate garage, 40x115, costing about $30,- 
000. 


Paul J. Stern, founder of the Atlas 
Bread Factory, now the Atlas Bakeries, 
Ine., has recovered from serious illness 
which kept him confined to his home 
more than three weeks. 

The Electrik Maid Bake Shop, at New 
Richmond, has n purchased from 
Cullen Bros. by H. H. Snyder, who has 
been head baker since the business was 
opened three years ago. 

The Federal System Bakery at Bur- 
lington on Aug. 11 observed the fourth 
anniversary of its establishment and 
transacted the largest day’s business on 
record. It is interesting to note that 
the personnel of the business is the same 
now as it was on the opening day. 
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C. H. Dunay, of Phillips, who pur 
chased the Usher Bakery at Rhinelander 
several weeks ago, has reopened the es 
tablishment. The equipment was thor 
oughly overhauled and the store redeco 
rated and refurnished. William Usher 
is engaging in the retail grocery ani 
delicatessen business. 

George N. Tillema, Inc., is the name 
of a new Wisconsin corporation organ 
ized by George N. Tillema, of Milwaukee, 
to take over and develop his biscuit, con 
fectionery, bakery and ice cream busi 
ness at 482 Van Buren Street. Th 
capital consists of $60,000 preferre:| 
stock and 1,500 common shares without 
par value. 


Nick Bros., bakers, 450 Forty-second 
Avenue, Milwaukee, let contracts Auy. 
27 for the erection of a bakery shop ani 
apartment building, 40x100, two storie:, 
at Blue Mound Road and Wood Avenu:, 
in the town of Wauwatosa, Milwauke- 
County. The new shop will serve a large 
and rapidly growing community west 
ward from the Milwaukee city limits. 


Mrs. Nannie Koch, who for 42 year; 
conducted a bakery and confectioner, 
shop in Sheboygan, has retired fro 
business, because of advanced age ani! 
the fact that her lease expired Aug. |. 
The building was erected in 1875 by |. 
G. Lintz as a cold storage for Fleisch 
mann’s yeast, of which he was the firs! 
distributor in the Sheboygan territory. 

Fire believed to have originated fro: 
a defective flue wrecked the production 
department of the Fred Zuehlke Baker 
in Oshkosh, July 26-27. The store wa; 
only slightly damaged and has been di 
ing business while the building unde: 
went thorough repairs and reconstruc 
tion. New ovens and other equipment 
are being installed and the shop will re 
open about Sept. 1. 

A loaf of bread weighing 10% lbs. 
made by the Canadian method ani 
baked in hot sand, was a novelty exhil- 
ited in a store window at Minocqua, 
Wis., a short time ago. The loaf was 
ordered from Mrs. Alex Denoyer, of 
Minocqua, by Mrs. Florence Holland, of 
Chicago. Mrs. Denoyer has a wide repu 
tation as a maker of bread by the ancien! 
method. The baking was done by Jame 
Garrity, of Minocqua. 


Joseph Richter, proprietor and man 
ager of the bakery at 6406 Greenfiel:! 
Avenue, in West Allis, a suburb of Mil 
waukee, has been receiving congratula 
tions for capturing a burglar who twic: 
entered the shop and was believed re 
sponsible for a series of depredation 
in the community. Mr. Richter kept : 
diligent watch and discovered the man, 
a full-blooded Indian, 65 years of age, 
loosening a screen. Armed with a pistol, 
Mr. Richter overpowered the intrude: 
and turned him over to the police. 


Elwyn F. Nelson, president and man 
ager of the Davis Bread Co., Oshkosh. 
was accidentally asphyxiated in his hom: 
on Aug. 13. In the absence of Mrs. Nel 
son, he was alone and it is believed tha’ 
he lighted a gas flame to heat water fo: 
shaving, then sitting down to read : 
magazine. The water boiled over, ex 
_——e the flame and filling the roon 
with gas. He was born in Menash: 
Sept. 13, 1868, and was a graduate 0! 
Denison University, Ohio, later attend 
ing the University of Wisconsin and en 
tering business in Oshkosh in 1914. H: 
served two terms as a member of th 
Wisconsin assembly and was active in : 
number of business enterprises, as wel 
as serving as treasurer and trustee 0: 
the First Baptist Church. 

L, E. Meyer. 





FOUR COUNTY BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 

Eighty persons, bakers, flour men, 
and their families, assembled at the 
Birmingham School, two miles east of 
Tyrone, Pa., on Aug. 14, when the 
monthly meeting of the Four County 
Bakers’ Association was held. J. C. 
Peightal, of the Peightal Bakery, Al- 
toona, presided. Prior to the business 
meeting, dinner was served. The schoo! 
is one of the most exclusive for young 
women in the country. At the close of 
the dinner, Mr. Peightal presented Hor- 
ace W. Crider, president of the Western 
Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association, who 
spoke briefly. The bakers then held 
their meeting, while the others adjourned 
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to the ballroom, where an orchestra fur- 
nished music for dancing. 

At the business meeting, Mr. Crider 
spoke at some length and his remarks 
were well received. Others who spoke 
were A. E. Poad, of the Johnstown of- 
fice of The Fleischmann Co., John Hal- 
ler, H. D. Lech, S. R. Morningstar and 
W. C. Mather. 

Among the allied tradesmen present 
were J. J. Parlaman, of the Washburn 
Crosby Co; Harry C. May, flour broker; 
F. H. Minnis, King Midas Milling Co; 
R. R. Sanborn, Lawrenceburg Roller 
Mills Co; C. H. Garlow, Jesse C. Stewart 
Co. all of Pittsburgh; J. C. Miller, Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Altoona; R. E. 
William, H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., 
Harrisburg; E. F. Weber, Johnstown of- 
fice of The Fleischmann Co., and B. Ros- 
enthal, of the Pittsburgh offices of The 
Fleischmann Co. The committee in 
charge of the arrangements for the din- 
ner and dance consisted of William H. 
Haller, William Fechter and William 
Trosler, all of Altoona. 

The September meeting will be held in 
Clearfield on a date to be named later. 

C. C. Larus. 


BAKERY OUTLOOK IS FOR 
BEST FALL SINCE 1919 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Prospects for the 
lest fall since 1919, a financial situation 
that is looked upon as highly satisfac- 
tory, and a general feeling of optimism 
and confidence in business circles indi- 
cate that the Potomac States are on the 
tureshold of an era of prosperity. This 
promising condition, with the stimulated 
morale, presages a splendid fall business. 
l'armers unquestionably are more pros- 
perous than a year ago, and if cotton 
brings a fair price, bakers expect marked 
activity. 





NOTES 

Fred G. Storhemann, of Wheeling, W. 
\Va., one of the directors in the United 
Bakeries Co., is in Europe. 

L, S. Utman, vice president of Holmes 
& Sons, Inc., Washington, has returned 
from a three months’ trip in Europe and 
is now at Ocean City, Md. 

George Huber, president of the Huber 
saking Co., Wilmington, Del., returned 
home a few weeks ago after spending the 
summer in Europe. 

H. E. Milford, manager of Holmes & 
Son, Inc., Washington, is back at his 
desk from an outing in the Catskill 
Mountains, where his family is spending 
the summer. 

L. A. Schillinger, president of the 
Gardner Bakeries, Inc., Baltimore and 
Norfolk, and a director in the General 
Baking Co., is kept busy traveling be- 
tween the various plants of the General 
Baking Co., and incidentally spending the 
week ends at Allenhurst, N. J., where 
he has a cottage. 

A large delegation of bakers and al- 
lied tradesmen will go from the Potomac 
states to the annual convention of the 
American Bakers’ Association at Atlan- 
tic City, in September. 

J. H. Woorrinee. 





OKLAHOMA AND TEXAS NEWS 

The wife ef Charles A. Thielmann, a 
baker of Paris, Texas, died recently, 
aged 50. 

Cash prizes aggregating $200 are be- 
ing offered for the best recipes submit- 
ted in a bread contest being carried on 
in San Antonio, Texas, by the Model 
baking Co. Mrs. J. K. Beretta, past 
president of the Housewives’ League, is 
chairman of the committee on awards. 
The object of the contest is to create in- 
terest in the use of bread for varied pur- 
poses, 

So far as the knowledge of one baker 
in Beaumont, Texas, goes, not a loaf 
of bread baked elsewhere has been sold 
in that city in 25 years, a record prob- 
ably unparalleled by any other city of 
its size in Texas. The statement was 
made during a meeting of 47 manufac- 
turers of the city with the Chamber of 
Commerce to make plans for organizing a 
manufacturers’ association. e baker 
told his fellow manufacturers that bak- 
ers of the city use over half a carload 
of flour daily. 

Retailers of southwest Texas visiting 
San Antonio during the August buying 
































































period inaugurated by the manufactur- 
ers and wholesalers of that city were in- 
vited by the Richter Baking Co. to visit 
and inspect the company’s plant. The 
concern held open house for nine days. 

Business in Arkansas and sections of 
Missouri, Texas, Oklahoma and Louis- 
iana, covered by salesmen for the Fort 
Smith Baking Co., so increased during 
July that the force of employees at the 
plant was increased by 16. Salesmen re- 
port prospects for an exceptional fall 
business. The company has installed a 
coconut topping device which, used with 
other machinery, permits the complete 
manufacture of a cake at one operation. 

The Edmondson Bakery, at Fort 
Smith, Ark., recently observed its first 
anniversary. Maneger Edward Wieman 
had a large cake baked for the occasion, 
and this was sliced and distributed 
among his friends. 

Jack Crockett, of Fort Smith, Ark., 
has rented a building at Charleston, 
Ark., in which he will install a bakery. 

A new oven of 150 loaves’ capacity 
was installed recently by the Miller Bak- 
ery at Lepanto, Ark. 

Arkansas farmers who attended the 
summer farmers’ short course of the ag- 
rigultural and mechanical college at 
Fayetteville during July were provided 
with 2,000 sample packages of soda 
crackers and cakes from the plant of 
the Fort Smith Biscuit Co. It has been 
the policy of C. H. Wortz, president of 
the biscuit company, for years to dis- 
tribute his products among farmers at 
Fayetteville. 

A confectionery and news stand at 
Healdton, Okla., was purchased by J. H. 
Hieronymous, until recently owner of 
the Healdton Bakery. 

Percy Roberson, who formerly operat- 
ed the Quality Bakery at Malvern, Ark., 
has purchased the American Bakery at 
that place from Mrs. Clara Whipple. 
The plant was moved to a location near- 
er the business center. 

R. R. Hinkley, of Omaha, general man- 
ager of the Iten Biscuit Co., recently 
arranged for opening a branch house at 
Amarillo, Texas. C. H. Thompson and 
M. R. Lindsay, of Wichita, Kansas, will 
be transferred there as general manager 


and secretary of the branch. Six sales- 
men will be employed. 
The Schott Baking Co., Houston, 


Texas, has installed a water plant sep- 
arate from the municipal system to 
guarantee the bakery a supply of water 
at all times. Herbert Schott, manager 
of the company, says that important ad- 
ditions to equipment are contemplated. 

Building repairs and additions to cost 
about $1,000 are to be made soon by the 
Nafziger Baking Co. Wichita Falls, 
Texas. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Teague, of the 
Quality Bakery, at Alva, Okla., spent a 
part of August touring the Rocky 
Mountain region. 

Charles Dennery, Inc., dealer in bak- 
ery and confectionery equipment and 
supplies, with headquarters in New Or- 
leans, has established a branch office at 
2824 Williams Street, Dallas, in charge 
of M. D. Dennery. 

The Alexander-Bale Co., grocers and 
bakers of Houston, Texas, have opened 
a second branch of their community 
store at 1605 Webster Avenue. 

Miss Bertha Ausiin, a teacher in the 
public school at Haskell, Texas, recently 
won the highest award at the state agri- 
cultural college summer school in a bis- 
cuit. baking contest, and consequently is 
known as the best biscuit maker in 
Texas. The contest was participated in 
by young women elected to the school 
from several counties where preliminary 
contests were held. Several Texas flour 
mills have taken an active part in arous- 
ing interest in contests by awarding 
scholarships to winners, 

Newton Wilson, who recently sold his 
grocery business at Lincoln, Ark., to 
engage in the bakery business, reports 
that he will add a line of confectionery 
goods. 





The economic fabric of the United 
States has been built up on the basis of 
a balanced export trade, supplying not 
only highly manufactured products to 
Latin America and the Far Eastern 
world, but an enormous volume of staple 
food and raw material products to the 
industrial nations of western Europe. 
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THE ATLANTIC CITY CONV ENTION 











Along the Ocean Front at Atlantic City 


In addition to being an assured social 
success, the plans for the Atlantic City 
convention, Sept. 22-25, provide for an 
instructive business meeting. There is 
a real and definite purpose back of these 
association conventions, and there is not 
a baker in the country, large or small, 
who would not be benefited and inspired 
by attendance at Atlantic City. 

Registration desks will be provided at 
the Traymore Hotel where members, 
guests and allied trade members will be 
registered. It is essential that every one 
visit the registration desk immediately 
and get his badge. 

In addition to registering members, in- 
formation will be taken as to hotel, spe- 
cial meetings, places to enter golf and 
other events. Special attention will be 


‘given to listing hotel guests on the cer- 


tificate plan and advising members on 
all points in question. 

The transportation committee reports 
that the fare and one half plan is in 
effect. All that is necessary is for any 
baker to buy a ticket to Atlantic City 
and get from his ticket agent a certifi- 
cate. If the agent is not provided with 
such certificate, he must be asked for a 
receipt for money paid. This certificate 
is to be presented at the registration 
desk and validated on the return. It 
will entitle the holder to return ticket 
at half fare. 

The program follows: 


MONDAY, SEPT. 22 


Registration. All registrants are 
asked to fill out blank giving informa- 
tion as to sports interests. 

10 a.m.—Golf tournament at Seaview 
Golf Club. Tournament starts early and 
lasts all day. Ralph Ward, chairman. 

8 p.m.—Board of governors’ meeting. 
Club room, tenth floor, Hotel Traymore. 

9 p.m.—Dancing at Hotel Traymore 
ballroom, preceded by reception, under 
auspices of the allied trades. 


TUESDAY, SEPT. 23 

10 a.m.—Business session, called to 
order by President Raymond K. Stritzin- 
ger; invocation, Rev. Robert Arthur El- 
wood; pledge to the flag, Boy Scouts of 
Atlantic City; address, “A Preconven- 
tion Cocktail,” Dr. E. J. Cattell; presi- 
dent’s address. 

Reports of committees: executive, 
Raymond K. Stritzinger, chairman; 
American Bakers’ Foundation, Raymond 
K. Stritzinger, chairman; finance and 
auditing, Lewis F. Bolser, chairman; 
treasurer’s report, M. Lee Marshall; pub- 
licity and advertising, A. L. Taggart, 
chairman; industrial relations, L. A. 
Schillinger, chairman; American Insti- 
tute of Baking, J. M. Livingston, chair- 
man; sanitation, Gordon Smith, chair- 
man; public relations, William. Deinin- 
ger, chairman; express rates, C. N. Pow- 
er, chairman; economic research, A. L. 


Taggart, chairman; insurance, R. L. Naf- 
ziger, chairman; report of secretary and 
business manager; report of nominating 
committee; supplemental report of com- 
mittee on American Institute of Baking, 
to be followed by lantern slide story of 
work of the institute, school and associa- 
tion activities. 

1 p.m.—Special luncheon for ladies by 
courtesy of Bakery Equipment Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Submarine Grill, Ho- 
tel Traymore. 

Evening—Banquet and entertainment, 
New York Bakers’ Club. 

2 p.m.—Special group meetings: ex- 
ecutive and other committees, American 
Bakers’ Association; American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, Richard Wahl, chair- 
man; sales promotion conference, Elmer 
L. Cline, chairman; secretaries of bakers’ 
associations, J. H. Woolridge, chairman; 
alumni of School of Baking, L. A. Rum- 
sey, chairman; executive committee, Al- 
lied Trades of the Baking Industry, John 
W. Burns, president; executive commit- 
tee B. E. M, A., George E. Dean, presi- 
dent; supplies manufacturers’ confer- 
ences. 





WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 24 


10 a.m.—General business session; ad- 
dress, “Listening In on the Baking In- 
dustry,” Julius Fleischmann; address, 
“Bread Making, Proteins, Hydrogen Ion 
Concentration,’ Dr. S. P. L. Sorensen, 
director Carlsberg Laboratories, Copen- 
hagen; address, “A Slice from the Bread 
of Life,’ Dr. E. E. Slosson, editor Sci- 
ence Service; election of members of the 
board of governors; committee reports; 
presentation of resolutions. 

At close of business session there will 
be a meeting and luncheon of new mem- 
bers of the board of governors in club 
room, tenth floor. 

2:30 p.m.—Annual ball game: Bakers 
vs. Allied Trades. 

Evening—Pier party for all, with cou- 
pon books admitting holders to any and 
all pier entertainments. The Fleisch- 
mann Co., host. 


THURSDAY, SEPT. 25 


10 a.m.—Final general session; ad- 
dress, “Bread, the Balanced Food,” Ida 
Bailey Allen; address, “A New Firm, 
‘Miller and Baker, Inc.,’” Sydney An- 
derson, president Millers’ National Fed- 
eration; address, “How Our Government 
Can Help Your Industries,” Dr. C. A. 
Browne, chief of Bureau of Chemistry, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture; address, “Advertise It as It Is 
Eaten,” John W. Burns, president Allied 
Trades, followed by meeting of Allied 
Trades, with Mr. Burns in the chair; 
report of resolutions committee; instal- 
lation of officers; adjournment. 

Afternoon and evening are reserved 
for private parties and special group 
events. 
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FEDERAL COURT RULING ON FLOUR 
AND BREAD TRADEMARK RIGHTS 


Of great importance to both millers 
and bakers is the decision of the United 
States circuit court of appeals, first cir- 
cuit, in the case of Potter-Wrightington, 
Inc., vs. Ward Baking Co. (298 Fed. 
398). Affirming a decision which was 
handed down by the United States dis- 
trict court for the district of Massachu- 
setts, the court holds that a miller or 
dealer in flour is entitled to enjoin a 
baker from using a label that tends to 
mislead consumers to believe that the 
bread is made of the complainant’s flour. 
Incidentally, the court discusses some of 
the more important rules of trademark 
law applicable to flour and bread brands. 

The suit involved a successful claim 
that complainant’s rights in the trade- 
mark “Old Grist Mill,” with a pictorial 
representation of such a mill, had been 
infringed by defendant. 

In 1893 the plaintiff, as a dealer in 
and manufacturer of wheat products, put 
upon the market a whole wheat flour 
under the above-mentioned brand. Later 
it issued bread wrappers to bakers using 
its flour on which appeared the same 
trademark; and extensively advertised 
“Old Grist Mill” products. The mark 
was registered in the Patent Office, and 
also under the local trademark registra- 
tion laws of Massachusetts and Califor- 
nia. 

The first point decided by the circuit 
court of appeals is that the complainant 
acquired “a valid trademark in such name 
and such pictorial representation.” 

“Property in a trademark is not ac- 
quired like property in a patent or in- 
vention,” said the court. “There is little 
analogy between a patent and a trade- 
mark. The courts have pointed out that 
there is no such thing as property in a 
trademark, except as a right pertaining 
to an established business or trade in 
connection with which the mark is em- 
ployed; that the right to such a desig- 
nation arises out of its use; that its 
function is to designate goods as_ the 
product of a particular dealer and to 
protect his good will against the sale of 
another’s product as his; that it becomes 
the subject of property by being used in 
connection with an existing business, and 
that by such use it shows the origin of 
the goods sold, not arbitrarily, but by 
association of the public mind with the 
mark.” 

In 1922 defendant commenced to man- 
ufacture whole wheat bread under the 
name, “Homespun,” sold in a wrapper 
bearing the words, “Ward’s Homespun 
Bread,” and with a picture of an old 
grist mill. In defendant’s advertisements 
appeared the words, “I.ook for the Old 
Grist Mill.” At first an advertising card 
used by defendant carried this verse: 
“Back of the loaf is the snowy flour, 

And back of the flour is the mill, 

And back of the mill is the wheat and the 
shower, 

And the sun and the Father's will.” 

Later this was changed to: 

“Back of the loaf is the Whole Wheat Flour, 

Which is ground at the old grist mill, 
And back of the mill is the wheat and the 

shower, 

And the Sun and the Father's will.” 

A Newark, N. J., bakery acquired by 
defendant had used complainant’s Old 
Grist Mill flour, and had used Old Grist 
Mill wrappers provided by complainant 
for wrapping the bread. Defendant for 
a time continued to use the flour and 
wrappers, but appears to have discon- 
tinued them. 

“The emblem adopted by the defendant 
appellant is not identical with that of 
the plaintiff appellee,” says the court. 
“In analyzing the two wrappers, differ- 
ence may be pointed out which, if known 
and recognized, might avoid mistaking 
one for the other. But the usual pur- 
chaser does not analyze; he merely looks, 
perhaps hastily; and the test must be 
whether the similarity of brands would 
mislead the ‘ordinary observer.’ 

We think it would so mislead. 

“The proofs persuade us that, when the 
defendant appellant adopted its design, 
it had knowledge of the plaintiff’s trade- 
mark; that it has done a large business, 
and made large sales of bread with such 
emblems on its wrappers as those which 
we have described; that it has advertised 


‘Look for the Old Grist Mill’; that, on 
being notified in February, 1922, of a 
claim of infringement, it refused to dis- 
continue the use of the words ‘Old Grist 
Mill,’ and of the picture and advertise- 
ment, and has since repeatedly used such 
design. 

“Upon a careful examination of the 
wrappers and the proofs, we are of the 
opinion that the use by the defendant 
of the words ‘Old Grist Mill’ and of its 
picture and advertisement is deceptively 
similar to the use by the plaintiff, and 
is an infringement of the plaintiff's rights 
in its trademark.” 

The defendant set up a defense that 
the complainant was anticipated in the 
use of the trademark by one Thornton, 
who conducted a small business in Provi- 
dence, R. I., about 1892, as a dealer in 
corn meal and other cereals. It was 
claimed that he had adopted a similar 
emblem (but not the words “Old Grist 
Mill”). Suit was brought to restrain 
this complainant from claimed infringe- 
ment of Thornton’s rights, but the suit 
was dismissed. Of this phase of the case, 
the circuit court of appeals remarks: 

“There is nothing in the record tend- 
ing to show that the plaintiff pirated 
upon any rights of Thornton. There is 
no question of invention in a trademark 
case. It may be that it will be found 
that Thornton, in a limited territory, used 
a design somewhat similar to that of the 
plaintiff. Upon this point we think the 
district court has properly held that, even 
if, for some purposes and in some ter- 
ritory, the Thornton company may have 
a right in the trademark superior to that 
of the plaintiff, the defendant is not 
thereby exonerated from responsibility 
for an attempt to appropriate to itself a 
good will created by the plaintiff during 
a long course of business. Whatever 
Thornton has done or has not done, the 
ultimate offense is that the defendant has 
passed off its goods as those of the 
plaintiff, and has thereby invaded the 
rights of the plaintiff, rights not acquired 
by invention or discovery or registration, 
but by adoption and use. . . . 

“The defendant says that the plaintiff 
is a baker; the defendant is a miller; 
that the two are not in competition; and 
the plaintiff has suffered no injury. In 
Aunt Jemima Mills Co. vs. Rigney & 
Co., 247 Fed. 407, 410, . . . a trademark 
on self-rising flour was held infringed 
by the use of the same trademark on 
pancake sirup. In speaking for the 
court of appeals .for the second circuit, 
Judge Ward said: 

“*Sirup and flour are both food prod- 
ucts, and food products commonly used 
together. Obviously the public, or a 
large part of it, seeing this trademark 
on a sirup, would conclude that it was 
made by the complainant. Perhaps they 
might not do so, if it were used for flat- 
irons. In this way the complainant’s 
reputation is put in the hands of the 
defendants. It will enable them to get 
the benefit of the complainant’s reputa- 
tion and advertisement. These we think 
are property rights which should be pro- 
tected in equity”... 

“The defendant seeks a narrower in- 
terpretation of the law, and cites Borden 
Ice Cream Co. vs. Borden’s Condensed 
Milk Co., 201 Fed. 510, . . where the 
circuit court of appeals for the seventh 
circuit, in an ‘unfair competition’ case, 
held that, in the absence of direct com- 
petition, the doctrine cannot be invoked. 

“We think the case at bar must be 
put upon a broader ground. We think 
the test should be whether the public is 
likely to be deceived. Both the plaintiff 
and the defendant are seeking to induce 
people to use a whole wheat flour in 
bread; the representations of the de- 
fendant clearly tend to induce the user 
of flour to believe that he is getting the 
plaintiff's flour in his bread, when, in 
fact, he is getting the defendant’s flour. 
We cannot sustain this defense.” 

As a further defense, defendant 
claimed that complainant was not en- 
titled to aid of a court of equity, because 
“it has put out a cereal product, de- 
scribed: as an ‘entire wheat’ product, 
milled after the plain fashion of the 
Old Grist Mill; whereas, it has removed 


from this product that part of the wheat 
which contains the medicinal properties, 
and yet, notwithstanding that removal, 
it makes medicinal claims for the prod- 
uct.” The defendant relied upon the 
Syrup of Figs case, in which the Supreme 
Court of the United States decided that 
the owners of a trademark were not en- 
titled to injunctive relief against in- 
fringement because their product was 
made up, not of sirup of figs, but prin- 
cipally of senna. In that case the court 
held that misrepresentation of the nature 
or quality of a commodity offered for 
human consumption constitutes such “un- 
clean hands” as will prevent the owner 
of a trademark from relief against an 
infringer. 

Defendant in the case at bar said that 
the complainant advertised whole wheat 
flour, when admittedly the bran part of 
the wheat had been sifted out, and that 
therefore the plaintiffs claim, made long 
ago on its bread wrappers, of a certain 
healthful effect resulting from eating the 
bread, was unwarranted and deceptive. 
Responding to this convention, the court 
said: 

“We find nothing in the record to show 
that the defendant was inaccurate in 
advertising its product as ‘entire wheat 
flour. The lexicographers say that 
‘flour’ is the finer particles of grain, after 
the ‘bran,’ or the ‘outer husk’ or ‘broken 
coat of the seed’ of grain, has been siftea 
out; that flour is the ‘flower (the best) 
of meal’; that ‘for graham flour the en- 
tire wheat kernel is used, and for entire 
wheat flour all but the coarser bran.’ It 
seems Clear that ‘flour’ does not include 
any part of the skin or husk. We think 
that ‘entire wheat flour’ may be made 
from the whole seed of the wheat, but 
without the skin, or rough husk, of the 
seed. It appears that the plaintiff's flour 
was made from the seed of the wheat, 
including all but the coarsest part of the 
husk or bran; it differed from ordinary 
wheat flour, from which the entire husk 
and ‘middlings’ had been removed. We 
think the elimination of the coarser bran 
does not prevent the plaintiff's product 
from being ‘whole wheat flour’ within the 
generally accepted use of the term; that 
the plaintiff was truthful in advertising 
its product as ‘whole wheat flour’ or ‘en- 
tire wheat flour,’ in the common use of 
the English language. Such representa- 
tions as are shown by the proofs will not 
bar the plaintiff from relief... . 

“The defendant has introduced evi- 
dence tending to show that others, in dif- 
ferent parts of the United States, have 
used the picture of a grist mill. 

“The courts have held that this 
amounts to a statement that other per- 
sons have also imitated and infringed the 
plaintiff's trademark. Mr. Justice Story 
said that this ‘rather aggravates than ex- 
cuses the misconduct [of the defendant], 
unless done with the consent or acqui- 
escence of the plaintiff.’ ” 

A. L. H. Street. 





IN WESTERN NEW YORK 

Burraiwo, N, Y.—James B. Dwyer, for 
25 years with the General Baking Co., 
has resigned to become head of the Firch 
Baking Co., Erie, Pa. He _ recently 
bought a controlling interest in the Erie 
concern. He served as a director on the 
board of the General Baking Co. Fran- 
cis Norman, who was also with the Gen- 
eral Baking Co., resigned to become Mr. 
Dwyer’s secretary. Ray Britton, who 
was connected with the old company, 
will be vice president. 

A. Maisel has bought the bakery of 
William Kneller, Buffalo. 

Ned Zeller recently purchased the 
Cloverleaf Bakery in Tonawanda. 

The Bowles Lunch Co., Ine., has 
bought property at 13-23 Mechanic 
Street, where it will erect a bakery 
building, 95x100. 

Mrs. Pearl R. Beck and Mrs. Mary 
Dreschler plan opening a bakery in the 
rear of 323 Tacoma Avenue. 

Joseph Helgath is erecting a $10,000 
addition to his bakery at 492 Adams 
Street. 

Thomas Hale, driver for the Hall 
Baking Co., won a sales contest conduct- 
ed by the company recently, and was 
awarded a cash gift from the company 
and a watch and chain from the man- 
ager, L. F. Kissig. More than 40 men 
participated. 

Emil Weber recently opened a bakery 
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in the Andrew Michel store in LeRoy, 
N. ¥. ; 

Olean bakers have boosted the price 
of bread from 10c to 12¢ a loaf. The 
wholesale price is 10c. The weight of 
the loaf is 20@21 oz. Increased cost of 
flour is the reason for the advance. 

Ernest W. Blundy, Niagara Falls, has 
filed a petition in bankruptcy in federal 
court, Buffalo. Liabilities are listed «t 
$4,343 and assets $350, 

John J. Kingston has bought the bak- 
ery at Salamanca, N. Y., from Conrad 
Link. 

The Crescent Bread Co., of Utica, re- 
cently gave away generous quantities «of 
bread to new accounts, in line with an 
aggressive sales policy just inaugurated, 

L. A. Boshea, formerly with the Pain- 
ton Bakery at Elmira, is now located in 
Syracuse, operating the pastry depart- 
ment of Boettger’s Bakery. 

P. D, FAHNEsTOCK. 





ROMANCE AND WEDDING 
BELLS IN THE BAK- 
ING WORLD 


(Continued from page 804.) 


In addition to its advantages of cleai- 
liness and economy of space, the ove»- 
head conveyor system means that racks 
are always in their proper place, out of 
the way, and that proofing is automat- 
ically uniform, as each rack comes in 
its proper turn to the proofing room. 

A 100-foot glass inclosed cooler is als» 
one of the latest features at Holsuim 
House, although this was not installed 
at the time of the opening, inasmuch as 
the space required for it was devoted to 
dancing and other entertainment of the 
guests. 

The bread cooler is by far the largest 
machine in the entire plant. Its interior 
is made up of a series of slow moving 
chains, carrying wire shelves on which 
the hot bread is placed. The shelves are 
loaded directly from the oven and then 
elevated to the top of the cooler, from 
which the bread passes slowly back ani 
forth, and is finally delivered at the bot- 
tem on the opposite side, when it is 
ready for the wrapping machines. ‘The 
loaves are in the cooler for a period of 
from one to one and one quarter hours, 
and are in motion all the time, accu 
rately tempered by filtered air circulated 
through the cooler by a separate mu 
chine. 

This process insures a loaf of brea 
that has been properly cooled to the 
exact temperature suited for wrapping, 
and one that has been kept free from 
all dust. 

When the four large wrapping ma- 
chines have dressed Holsum loaves in 
their red check covering of wax paper, 
a gravity roller gangplank conducts them 
to the delivery compartments, dustproof, 
and each fitted with rolling doors—an 
other entirely new feature. 

With the opening of the House of Hol- 
sum the Third, another milestone in the 
upward progress of the baking industr) 
in America is passed. By some it has 
been declared the greatest single 
achievement in dignifying any industry. 
Surely the thought behind the ceremony 
which marked the dedication of the plant 
—the portrayal of the successful alliance 
of beauty and industry in fullest service 
to man’s needs—has awakened in the 
minds of southern Californians a realizi- 
tion of the need for the complete union 
of these closely dependent and vitally im- 
portant factors in humanity’s materi:! 
and esthetic development. The Home o 
Holsum III is, itself, an architectur: 
gem, mute tribute to beauty from indus 
try. Following the artistic Spanis! 
renaissance type, the structure, finished 
in a stipple of bronzes and coppers, wit! 
trim of rich red tile, fits perfectly int 
its setting of southern California’s nat 
ural grandeur. 





WHEELING BAKERS’ CLUB 

Wueeunc, W. Va.—Horace W. Crid- 
er, of Homestead, Pa., president of the 
Western Pennsylvania Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, was the principal speaker at the 
monthly meeting of the Wheeling Bak- 
ers’ Club, which was held here in the 
Fleischmann Building, Aug. 12. Mr. 
Crider gave a practical talk, which was 
much appreciated. M. H. Higgs, of 
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Moundsville, W. Va. presided. The 
other speakers were R. T. Hambleton 
and D. H. Crock, of the Pittsburgh of- 
fices of the Washburn Crosby Co., and 
Cc. C. Latus, secretary of the Pennsyl- 
vania Bakers’ Association, Following 
the meeting a buffet luncheon was served 
by J. C. Burke, of The Fleischmann Co. 
} C, C. Larus. 





BAKING IN PENNSYLVANIA 


Another County Unit Formed—Two New 
Chain Store Bakeries—Many Im- 
provements Under Way 





Prrrssurcu, Pa.—After an address by 
Horace W. Crider, president of the 
Western Pennsylvania Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, the bakers of Indiana County 
formed a permanent organization, at a 
meeting held at Cliffside Park, near In- 
diana, Pa. Dinner was served prior to 
the meeting. The following officers were 
elected: president, George W. Greiner, 
of the Indiana Baking Co; vice presi- 
dent, W. W. Marshall, Blairsville; secre- 
tury, Robert S. Rehm, Indiana; treas- 
urer, L. H. E. Will, Homer City. 

Among those who attended and assist- 
ed in the organization work were A. E. 
Poad and R. F. Weber, of the Johns- 
town office of The Fleischmann Co; D. 
H. Crock, R. T. Hambleton and W. E. 
Moore, of the Washburn Crosby Co; J. 
A. Killian, of the Jesse C. Stewart Co., 
and C. C. Latus, secretary of the Penn- 
sylvania and Western Pennsylvania Bak- 
ers’ Associations. 

NEW CHAIN STORE BAKERY 


The P. H. Butler Co. is building a 
three-story addition to its bakery on 
Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh. The pres- 
ent plant has a capacity of 8,000,000 
loaves of bread annually, and the addi- 
tion will increase the output to more 
than 12,000,000. Ovens, power machinery 
and other mechanical equipment will be 
installed. The new building will be 
100x140 and, with the equipment, will 
cost about $200,000. 


NEW BAKERY AT WASHINGTON 


Paul’s Associated Stores at Washing- 
ton, Pa., have just completed a bakery. 
It is one of the best equipped in south- 
western Pennsylvania. The products of 
the plant will be sold exclusively in the 
five stores of the company. The plant is 
installed in a tile building with a stucco 
finish and is one story in height, 30x40, 
with basement. There are two rotary 
ovens, with a capacity of 2,000 loaves of 
bread each per day. Charles H. Schmaltz, 
of Washington, is superintendent. The 
assistant is Henry Garner, another ex- 
pert baker. The Paul Associated Stores 
are owned by Thomas W. Paul, Allie G. 
Paul, Wray E. Paul, Lewis M. Paul, 
lester H. Winnett, Edward H. Winters 
and James A. Houston. Lewis M. Paul 
is the treasurer and manager. On Tues- 
days and Thursdays the bakery is open 
for public inspection, 


LEHIGH VALLEY BAKERS MEET 


The Lehigh Valley Bakers’ Association 
held its first ladies’ night at Saegersville, 
near Allentown, with more than 60 per- 
sons present. An excellent chicken and 
waffle dinner was served. A brief busi- 
ness session was held to appoint Ray- 
mond G,. Fetzer temporary secretary for 
the next four months to act in the ab- 
sence of Clair J. Mohr, who goes to 
Chicago to attend the American Institute 
of Baking. The next meeting will be 
held in Bethlehem the third week in Sep- 
tember. 

NOTES 

Dan & Henton are building a bakery 
at Ellwood City and installing an oven 
and considerable equipment. 

The brick bakery building at 415-419 
Pearl Street, Reading, has been sold to 
the Superior Pretzel Co. for $32,300. 

The Anderson Baking Co., Warren, 
Pa., is building a bakery, which will be 
equipped with modern machinery and 
several ovens. 

George Reist has leased the bakery of 
Walter Price in Myerstown, Pa. Mr. 
Reist also operates bakeries in Rosedale 
and Adamstown. 

The annual outing and picnic of the 
Shaffer Stores Co., Altoona, was held at 
Martinsburg, with about 650 persons 
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present from the 46 stores of the com- 
pany. 

The Miller Baking Co., Mount Carmel, 
Pa., has purchased a building and is 
installing three ovens and a complete re- 
frigerating plant. 

Wilbert F. Benninger, a Lehigh Valley 
baker, died at his home at Slatington, 
Pa., July 27, aged 32 years. His widow 
and a daughter survive. 

A. F. Wagner and B. C. Crum, owners 
of the Corry (Pa.) Baking Co., have in- 
stalled a new oven and a high-speed 
mixer; also a cake department. 

The firm of A. H. Howell and Albert 
Marcino, operating the White Star Bak- 
ery at Hazleton, Pa., has been dissolved 
by the retirement of Mr. Howell. 

Two new ovens have been installed 
by John G. Young, Erie, Pa. An addi- 
tion to the bakery has been built, which 
will contain the shipping and cooling 
rooms. 

Joseph M. Huber, for a number of 
years engaged in the baking business at 
Pottsville, Pa, died July 31, aged 60 
years. He is survived by his widow and 
five children, 

Howard K. Walter, Pittsburgh, a di- 
rector of the Ward Baking Co., accom- 
panied by Mrs. Walter, sailed Aug. 23, 
on the Italian line steamer Duilio, for 
an extended trip abroad. 

Application for a Pennsylvania char- 
ter will be made on Sept. 1 by the Qual- 
ity Pretzel Co., Reading. The incor- 
porators are William L. Quinlan, Joseph 
A. Boaman, Peter A. Boaman, Paul R. 
Boaman and Walter J. Quinlan. 

The sixth annual outing of the Retail 
Master Bakers’ Association of Pittsburgh 
and vicinity was held at Turner Park, 
with a large turnout of bakers and their 
friends. The speakers were John M. 
Hartley and Eugene Lipp, Chicago. 

R. T. Hambleton, sales manager of the 
Washburn Crosby: Co., Pittsburgh, was 
the principal speaker at a meeting of the 
Retail Master Bakers’ Association of 
Pittsburgh and vicinity on the evening 
of Aug. 2. William-F. Nicholas pre- 
sided. 

The 7 Baker Brothers, whose large 
bakery is located in the West End, 
Pittsburgh, have installed a cafeteria in 
the bakery for the benefit of employees. 
Food is sold practically at cost and the 
kitchen is presided over by an experi- 
enced chef. 

The Acme Baking Co., Harrisburg, 
Pa., has been made defendant in a suit 
for damages for $10,000 asked by A. M. 
Goldsmith, of Steelton, Pa., who claims 
that his son was run down by one of 
the company’s trucks about a year ago 
and permanently injured. 

The annual outing of the Haller Bak- 
ing Co., Pittsburgh, was held at Cres- 
cent Pines, with about 200 persons pres- 
ent. Charles A. Haller and Walter W. 
Haller were directors of the various 
events of the day. Fred C. Haller, pres- 
ident, addressed the merrymakers. 

The annual outing of the employees 
of the Bethlehem Baking Co. was held 
recently at the Gahuwa Club, near Beth- 
lehem. A feature of the day was the 
baseball game between bakers and sales- 
men, the former winning by a score of 
21 to 17. Ralph H. Sotzing, general 
manager of the company, was the host 
of the day. 

C. C, Larus. 





THROUGH THE SOUTHWEST 

Additions to equipment are contem- 
plated by the Jones Bakery, Fort Scott, 
Kansas. 

Charles Hainbach, formerly of Cha- 
nute, Kansas, has opened a retail bakery 
at Bronson, Kansas. 

B. Willey, who formerly operated Wil- 
ley’s Bakery at Fredonia, Kansas, has 
declared himself bankrupt. 

Mr. and Mrs. Melvin Edson, proprie- 
tors of Edson’s Bakery, Neodesha, Kan- 
sas, are in northern Minnesota. 

The Ideal Bakery & Café, Humboldt, 
Kansas, will no longer be operated as a 
bakeshop, although the café will remain 
open. 

A shop is being opened in Iola, Kan- 
sas, by the Iola Baking Co. John M. 
Rose, A. J. Bona and Charles Herington 
are the owners. 

The Rainbow Bakery, Olathe, Kansas, 


has been purchased by C. J. Sharp from 
A. O. Summers. Mr. Sharp was for- 
merly in the printing business in Olathe. 

D. E. Conley has added a Hayssen 
wrapping machine to the equipment of 
his bakeshop at Carthage, Mo., and has 
ordered a combination divider and 
rounder. 

M. J. Lipsey, proprietor of Lipsey’s 
Pastry Shop, Independence, Kansas, has 
installed one of the largest size Meek 
reel ovens. He has also put in a new 
hardwood display window. 

Henry McConn, formerly of McConn 
Bros.’ Bakery and Café, Winfield, Kan- 
sas, has sold his interest to his wife and 
his brother, and has purchased the Mon- 
nett (Mo.) Bakery from Carl Witte. 

A large type Battle Creek bread wrap- 
ping machine has been installed in the 
Quality Bakery, Joplin, Mo., by William 
Markwardt, proprietor. The P. & H. 
Bakery, Pittsburg, Kansas, has also re- 
cently installed one of these machines. 

A. R. Schulze, proprietor Schulze Bak- 
ing Co., Springfield, Mo., has built a shop 
behind his home at 717 West Walnut 
Street, and has moved his oven and 
equipment there from his retail location. 
He will maintain a retail store at Camp- 
bell and Walnut streets. 


MINNESOTA BAKERS 
IN ANNUAL MEETING 


Interior Towns Well Represented—Progress 
Looked for Under Leadership of 
William B. Thomson 


While the attendance at the sixth an- 
nual convention of the Minnesota Re- 
tail Bakers’ Association, held in Minne- 
apolis Aug. 5-6, was not as large as on 
previous occasions, it was marked by the 
presence of more bakers from interior 
towns. It was encouraging to see them 
take enough interest to attend, and it 
promises well for the future, especially 
under the new leadership. The choice of 
the nominations committee, unanimously 
indorsed, was a happy one. William B. 
Thomson, of Minneapolis, who was cho- 
sen for president, is one of the younger 
men in the trade. He is aggressive and 
popular, and was given a rousing recep- 
tion when he took the chair and later at 
the annual dinner, With the proper co- 
operation, Mr. Thom- 
son should place the 
Minnesota associa- 
tion in its rightful 
place among the 
state organizations. 

The program pre- 
pared for the meet- 
ing was not very for- 
midable, but what it 
lacked in length was 
more than made up 
by the interest cre- 
ated. The discus- 
William B. Thomson sions were lengthy, 

and were participat- 
ed in generally. F. Stadelhofer, of The 
Fleischmann Co., and John M. Hartley, 
of Chicago, secretary American Retail 
Bakers’ Association, were present and 
offered many helpful suggestions. Mr. 
Stadelhofer advocated a shorter fermen- 
tation period and the use of high-speed 
dough mixers, carefully explaining the 
benefits to be derived therefrom. Those 
present who use such mixers confirmed 
what he had to say. 

Mr. Hartley spoke on the relation be- 
tween the cost of flour and bread. He 
pointed out that every 50c bbl advance 
in flour adds approximately 1-6c to the 
cost of a 1-lb loaf. With flour about $2 
bbl above last year’s level and shorten- 
ings increasing in price, there is a danger 
point to every baker that must be looked 
out for to prevent disaster. He there- 
fore urged the bakers to investigate their 
costs, and be on the safe side. 

President Nick Andreas, of St. Paul, 
thanked his associates for ‘the help given 
him during the year and, in the absence 
of the mayor, called upon Murray K. 
Guthrie, of the Harrison-Guthrie 
Agency, Minneapolis, who spoke briefly 
on merchandising. The latter said that 
good merchandising must be backed by 
good quality, or it cannot succeed, add- 
ing: “The retail baking industry is 
worthy of the finest merchandising. 
However, before starting this selling ef- 
fort it is necessary to have an attrac- 
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tive, pleasing salesroom and _ efficient 
sales help. It is useless to get the public 
into your place of business without these 
two vital factors. 


“The show window and outside ap- 
pearance is the advertising stronghold 
of the retailer. Through the show win- 
dow he must gain the confidence of the 
passersby. He must attract their atten- 
tion and create a desire on their part 
to do business with him, and give them 
an incentive for entering his store. This 
cannot be accomplished by circus meth- 
ods. Unlike a circus, the baker is not 
getting the crowd in but once a year. 
He wants them as regular, steady pa- 
trons. That force known as advertising 
must be brought into play in his win- 
dow to accomplish this end. His adver- 
tising must reflect the quality of his 
products and standards of his business. 
You cannot reflect quality products with 
cheap advertising. Economy in adver- 
tising is good, but false economy is 
suicide.” 

J. E, Meyers, ex-mayor of Minneapo- 
lis, welcomed the visitors. The bakers 
said afterwards that Mr. Meyers’ talk 
was the most, interesting they had ever 
listened to. He reminded the bakers of 
the peculiar position they occupied and 
of their opportunity for service, illus- 
trating jit with personal experiences 
where service, backed by quality, had 
made friends and brought success. J. 
C. Lewis thanked Mr Meyers for the 
advice given, confirming what he had 
said. 

Charles W. Ferrari, head of the bak- 
ing school of Dunwoody Institute, told 
of the founding of the institute and 
what it is accomplishing in the way of 
vocational instruction. ‘The part of its 
curriculum that particularly interests 
the retail baker is its course in scientific 
baking and in sweet goods. The former 
is fundamentally a bread course, and is 
practical and far-reaching, including 
both machine and hand work, applied 
chemistry, and experimental baking on 
a commercial basis. The object is to 
produce men who can cope successfully 
with problems of bread production, by 
knowing the “why” as well as the “how.” 


The sweet goods course, Mr. Ferrari 
said, has been the more popular of the 
two. It was undertaken especially for 
the retailer. The course is practical, and 
the instruction is identical with good 
commercial shop practice. The instruc- 
tors direct, and the students do the work 
themselves. The time is devoted to the 
entire scope of sweet goods, and not 
merely a few specialties. Danish pastry, 
puff paste, Torten cakes, ornamenting 
and decorating are examples of some of 
the work taught. ‘The beginner gets the 
right start, while the experienced baker, 
with the help of the course, can correct 
his mistakes and make himself more pro- 
ficient. 

The officers elected were: president, 
William B. Thomson, Minneapolis; first 
vice president, A. H. Charles Gratz, 
Minneapolis; second vice president, E. E. 
Beebe, Pipestone; treasurer, Edward C. 
Jerabek, St. Paul; secretary, Charles G. 
Ferrari, Minneapolis. Directors: B. 
O’Donnell, Duluth, William Glaser, St. 
Paul, A. V. Tweelings, Minneapolis, P. 
R. Petersen, Bemidji, J. C. Lewis, Min- 
neapolis, and C, A. Swanson, Glenwood. 


As usual, the allied trades were well 
represented. The Washburn Crosby Co., 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. and The 
Fleischmann Co. had reception rooms at 
the convention headquarters, and these 
were crowded between sessions. Most of 
the city mills and the principal machin- 
ery and supply houses had one or more 
representatives present. 

The closing event was the annual din- 
ner and dance at the Radisson Hotel the 
evening of Aug. 6, at which upwards of 
200 were present. ‘The chief speaker 
was W. I. Nolan, speaker of the Minne- 
sota House of Representatives, who 
made one of his characteristic humorous 
talks, interspersed with some homely ad- 
vice to the bakers relative to service and 
quality. At this function it was moved 
and seconded that J. C. Lewis, of Min- 
neapolis, and Charles Holz, of St. Paul, 
be made honorary members of the Min- 
nesota association. Both have practical- 
ly retired from business, but are still 
much interested in the association’s ac- 
tivities and progress, 
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BAKERY NEWS FROM ALL SECTIONS 


NEW ENGLAND STATES 

The Moquin Bakery, at Burlington, 
Vt., after erecting a substantial addi- 
tion, has installed another steam oven 
and added three trucks to its delivery 
equipment. 

The East Side Bakery, at Newport, 
Vt., has acquired larger quarters on East 
Main Street. 

Work has been started upon a bakery 
building in Cambridge, Mass., for Wil- 
liam Rydberg. It will be two stories 
high, 60x120, of brick construction, and 
will cost $25,000. 

F. R. Lepage, of Lewiston, Maine, has 
his modern, electrically equipped bakery 
in operation. 

J. O. Devots has opened a bakery in 
New Bedford, Mass. 

The Davis Bakery, Athol, Mass., has 
been bought by Harold Miles. 

The bakery of Charles Landry, Marl- 
boro, Mass., suffered a loss of $10,000 
by fire, partially insured. 

J. A. Lacerda has moved his bakery 
from County Street, New Bedford, 
Mass., to Bonney Street, where he ob- 
tained larger quarters. 

Bertolcini Bros., bakers, Pawtucket, 
R. I., have installed another oven and 
additional machinery. : 

The Quality Bake Shop has _ been 
opened at Saco, Maine. 


INDIANA 

The Model Bakery, Winslow, has been 
bought by Rufus Stephens. 

A. F. Jaeger has opened a bakery at 
231 South Noble Street, Indianapolis. 

Additional equipment has been added 
to the Sunman Bakery, at Batesville. 

Bread prices have advanced in Marion; 
pound loaves from 7c to 9c, and the 
1%-lb loaves from 10c to 12c. 

The Superior Baking Co., Indianap- 
olis, is planning extensive improvements. 

Ralph McCord, of Indianapolis, has 
leased the plant formerly operated by 
the Hudson Baking Co., at Princeton. 
He has added a refrigerating plant and 
a large size bread-wrapping machine. 

John and Myron West bought the bak- 
ery of John Klaus, in Mt. Vernon. 

The wholesale bakeries of Evansville, 
Princeton and Boonville are making ar- 
rangements to have exhibits at county 
fairs held in southern Indiana, Illinois 
and Kentucky this fall. 

The Indianapolis (Ind.) Baking Co. 
has installed a 5-bbl, high-speed, heavy 
duty dough mixer, also a 100-bbl flour 
sifting, conveying and elevating outfit, 
with water tanks and scales. 

*E. A. Foorman, the pie baker at Mun- 
cie, has moved into his new plant, which 
contains the latest pie making machinery, 
in addition to a four-speed egg beater. 

The Walsh Baking Co., Evansville, is 
now using a latest type rounder-up. 

Bread prices at Peru are 10c for the 
1-lb loaf and 13¢ for the 1%4-lb loaf. 

J. L. Paris has sold his interest in the 
Fast Side Bakery at Brazil to Reuben 
Smith, and has gone to Terre Haute, 
where he bought the Moore Bakery. 

New equipment is being added to the 
Gross Bakery at Washington, included 
among which is a dough mixer. 

Winfield Stephens, of Indianapolis, has 
acquired the Quality Bake Shop, at 
Rushville, from A. W. Wilkinson. 


MICHIGAN 


The Lawrence Baking Co., Lansing, is 
erecting an addition, 32x70. 

The Century Bakeries, Lansing, have 
moved into larger quarters. 

J. A. Brieve, who recently bought the 
Holland (Mich.). Pastry Shop, has 
changed the name to the Banner Bakery. 

John Kosher has sold the Boston Bak- 
ing Co., Detroit, to Thomas Ross. 

The Genessee Baking Co., Flint, is a 
new corporation, specializing in pastry 
and cookies. It has installed modern 
cake equipment, including a four-speed, 
heavy duty cake mixer, three-speed cookie 
machine, cookie racks, etc. 

The Atlantic Baking Co., Detroit, has 
moved into its new plant and part of its 
equipment is a 5-bbl, high-speed, heavy 
duty dough mixer. It specializes in 
French and Pullman bread, and caters 
to the restaurant trade. 

The Detroit (Mich.) Baking Co. has 
remodeled its mixing room and installed 





air cooling and conditioning outfits. It 
has also added two automatic water 
weighing tanks with insulated jackets, 
and a roll molding machine. 

J. Van der Schel & Sons, Holland, 
have replaced their molder with an im- 
proved type. 

C. G. Ovaitt, Midland, has installed a 
two-pocket automatic loaf divider and a 
rounder-up. 

L. R. Sillson has opened a bakery at 
Plymouth, and installed a 14%4-bbl dough 
mixer. 

The Grennan Cake Co., Detroit, has 
added two special type pound cake mix- 
ers. 

The Mills Baking Co., Detroit, one of 
the largest retail house-to-house bakeries 
in the country, is erecting a plant one 
block long. 

E. Kinast, Watervliet, has installed a 
loaf molder. 


OHIO 


Construction work has started on the 
Van-Orr Bakery in Dover. 

C. A. Helper and E. C. Baker bought 
the New System Bakery at Martins 
Ferry. 

George P. Wallace, flour salesman, has 
bought the bakery of Emil Zeller at 
Cleveland. 

T. H. Brown has acquired the bakery 
of Frank Horsa at Cleveland. 
The Scherzer Bakery, 

Cleveland, is a new shop. 

An addition to the Bjerstedt Bakery at 
Conneaut is under construction. 

Peter Faber has opened a bakery at 
Cleveland. 

A. Singer has moved his bakery from 
2315 Abbey Avenue, Cleveland, to 2416 
Bridge Avenue. 

Nieberding Bros. are operating the 
Hudlett Bakery at Cleveland, while John 
Hudlett, the owner, is touring Germany. 

Damalas Bros. have taken over the 
Birutes Bakery at Cleveland. 

Maloy’s Bakery has been opened at 
Tiffin. 

F’. Streuber has sold his shop at Cleve- 
land to R. Petrovitch. 

H. Schulist has bought the bakery of 
B. Szorady at Cleveland. 

F. J. Ruzicka has succeeded C. Novak 
in the bakery business at Cleveland. 

The Royal Bakery, Cleveland, has se- 
cured larger quarters at 7514 Indiana 
Avenue. 

E. Tober is operating the bakery at 
1726 Payne Avenue, Cleveland, formerly 
owned by C. Newbert. 

J. Metter, who ran a bakery at 1186 
West 79th, is now located at 2875 West 
25th Street, Clevéland. 

J. Topolsky has sold his bakery at 
Cleveland to the Lincoln Heights Bak- 
ing Co. 

C. Skayryd has bought the bakery of 
F. Kulhanek at Cleveland. 

Isaac Kritzer, formerly in the baking 
business at Columbus, has opened a bak- 
ery in Cleveland. 

W. A. Roof has under construction a 
bakery at West Lafayette. 

Tesek Bros. have sold their bakery at 
Cleveland to F. Woerne. 

Samuel Rubenfeldt is operating the 
bakery at 2705 East 5lst Street, Cleve- 
land. . 

The O. K. Bakery, Cleveland, has been 
sold to A. Leonhardt. 

F. W. Pyle and J. A. Riffer have taken 
over the Home Bakery at Coshocton. 


Lakewood, 


SOUTHERN STATES 


H. P. Beall, who recently bought the 
Healdton (Okla.) Bakery, has added 
several pieces of machinery. 

The Miller Bakery at Lepanto, Ark., 
has added another oven. 

Percy Robertson has bought the Amer- 
ican Bakery at Malvern, Ark. 

The Cotter (Ark.) Bakery is install- 
ing additional machinery. 

The modern’shop of the Ambrosia Cake 
Bakeries is in operation at Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

The Dixie Cake Co., Spartanburg, S. 
C., is erecting a plant at a. cost of 
$100,000. It will be three stories high. 


It adjoins the Tip Top Bakery, owned 
by A. Geilfus, who is president of the 
Dixie Cake Co. 

The Carolina Baking Co., Charlotte, 
N. C., has moved into its new plant. The 
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. building is of brick and steel construc- 
tion, two stories, with full-size basement, 
100x128. Building and equipment repre- 
sent an investment of $300,000. 

The American Bakeries Co., with head- 
quarters at Atlanta, Ga., have bought the 
Star Baking Co., at Fayetteville, N. C., 
par sy | the total number of plants op- 
erated by this concern to 13. 

Purtz & Hicks, bakers at Richwood, 
W. Va., in addition to installing another 
oven, have added a flour sifting, elevat- 
ing, conveying and blending outfit. A 
molder and bread wrapping machine are 
also new equipment. 

The plant of the Wetzel Baking Co., 
New Martinsville, W. Va., has been 
moved to larger quarters and new equip- 
ment installed. 

H. L. Wadham, Bradentown, Fla., is 
erecting a two-story brick bakery, 65x92, 
to cost $15,000. 

Stark’s Bakery, Sarasota, Fla., has un- 
der construction a building, 45x90, of 
tile and stucco. 

The Shipley Baking Co. has its new 
plant at Fort Smith, Ark., in operation. 

The Ponca Bread Co., Ponca City, 
Okla., has added a two-pocket divider, 
rounder-up and other necessary appli- 
ances to take care of growing trade. 

The Rose City Baking Co., Little Rock, 
Ark., has placed an order for a 5-bbl 
dough mixer. 

The Ferguson Bakery, Tulsa, Okla., 
has added a two-pocket dough divider. 

The City Bakery, Poteau, Okla., has 
added an automatic dough brake. 


KENTUCKY 

The Quaker Maid Bakery, Louisville, 
which supplies the bread and other bak- 
ery products for the Quaker Maid and 
A. & P. stores, is turning out 25,000 
loaves of bread daily. 

R. H. Ketchum and W. J. Trimm have 
acquired the Rex Bakery at Louisville. 

The Tip Top Bakery, Louisville, is 
razing a number of old buildings, which 
will be replaced with modern structures. 

McKenzey & Head have acquired the 
Shelburn Bakery, Shelbyville. 

The Grocers’ Baking Co., Louisville, has 
added an improved type rounder-up. 

J. H. Wootripce. 





H. N. WEINSTEIN IN CHARGE 
BAKERS’ TRANSPORTATION 


Cuicaco, Itu.—As in previous years, 
H. N. Weinstein, Chicago, western man- 
ager Malt-Diastase Co., has been asked 
to look after transportation arrange- 
ments from this city for those planning 
to attend the forthcoming annual con- 
vention of the American Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Weinstein has arranged with the 
Pennsylvania Railroad for a train, which 
will leave Chicago from the Union Depot 
the morning of Sept. 20 at 10:30 standard 
time, or 11:30 Chicago time, arriving in 
Atlantic City Sunday morning, Sept. 21, 
at 10:10 o’clock. This train will have 
fine equipment, consisting of drawing 
room and compartment cars, regular 
Pullman cars, club and observation cars 
and diners. 

All those planning on going to At- 
lantic City are requested by Mr. Wein- 
stein to buy a ticket from their home 
city to Atlantic City, via the Pennsyl- 
vania Road from Chicago, on the certifi- 
cate plan. They are asked to get a 
certificate from the local agent and have 
same validated at Atlantic City, which 
will allow them a one-half fare on the re- 
turn journey. Full information may be 
had from Mr. Weinstein at 332 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago. All those 
planning to go on this train are request- 

to communicate with him as soon as 
possible. S. O. Werner. 





LARGE DELEGATION PLANNED 

PrrrssurcH, Pa.—At the monthly 
meeting of the Western Pennsylvania 
Bakers’ Association, held Aug. 9, in the 
Fleischmann Building, Northside, Pitts- 
burgh, preliminary plans were made for 
sending a large delegation of bakers to 
the convention at Atlantic City. Horace 
W. Crider, the president, urged a large 
representation and invited the bakers 
of eastern Ohio and West Virginia to 
join the Pittsburgh delegation. Two 
Pullman cars will be attached to a train 
leaving Pittsburgh, Sunday _ evening, 
Sept. 21, via the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
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arriving at Atlantic City the next morn- 
ing. The train fare from Pittsburgh 
(round trip) by the certificate plan wii! 
be $22.50; lower berth $4.50 and upper 
$3.60; reservations to be made throug); 
C. C, Latus, secretary, 524 Penn Avenue, 
Pittsburgh. 

Before the meeting closed there wis 
an informal discussion of business cond 
tions, in which Mr. Crider, S. S. Wa'- 
ters, -of the Liberty Baking Co., E. 
Burry, of the W. C. Burry Co., and 4. 
P. Cole, vice president of the Jesse (. 
Stewart Co., participated, 

C. C. Larus. 


SIEBEL INSTITUTE HAS 
NEW TRAINING PROGRAM 


Cuicaco, Iru.—The Siebel Institute of 
Technology, Chicago, has for many years 
conducted a baking division, and gradw- 
ates from this school run into hundred .,, 
many of them occupying positions of r:- 
sponsibility and trust in the baking iv - 
dustry. During the 10 years or move 
this baking division has been in progres., 
it has absorbed three baking schools pr: - 
viously operating in Chicago. 

For years this institute has conducte:| 
regular three months’ intensive cours: s 
in baking technology. It has been foun | 
in the past, however, that the education:'| 
attainments of the students entering the 
classes varied considerably. This ofte 
retarded the progress of those of 1 
more advanced education during the x 
riod required by the instructors to coac’ 
less advanced scholars. For this reaso. 
the educational board of the institute ha 
devised a new training plan in harmon 
with that being pursued by the large: 
universities, combining home study wit \ 
resident course work. The three month ’ 
course has been divided into two section., 
one preparatory section of home stud 
and eight weeks of resident work. 11 
this way the student covers the eleme: 
tary portion of the course during h s 
spare time previous to going to the i) 
stitute for the eight weeks’ reside: t 
course. 

This not only materially reduces the 
cost of a three months’ course, as the 
first month consists of home work, but 
the tuition fee has been reduced fro 
$325 to $225. The home work include; 
mathematics, physics and chemistry, an‘! 
the eight weeks’ resident course tho: 
oughly covers chemistry, microscopy, 
baking materials, principles of baking. 
chemical laboratory, baking laboratory, 
practical baking, advertising and sales 
manship. S. O. Werner. 





TOAST COMMITTEE HOLDS DINNER 

PirrssurcH, Pa.—An informal dinne 
was given for the Congress of Women’: 
Clubs of Western Pennsylvania, July 24 
by the members of ths Pittsburgh toast 
committee. Mrs. C. M. Johnson, chair 
man of the home economics department‘ 
of the congress, presided. The baker 
were represented by S. S. Watters, chair 
man of the committee: Horace W. Crid 
er, president Western Pennsylvania Bak 
ers’ Association; C. C. Latus, secretary; 
L. J. Schmitt, of the Liberty Bakin: 
Co., and H. C. Elste, district manage - 
The Fleischmann Co., secretary an! 
treasurer of the toast committee. An 
other guest was A. P. Cole, vice pres 
dent of the committee, who is also vic: 
president of the Jesse C. Stewart C 
Many of the men were accompanied b 
their wives. 

Mrs. John S. Sloan, president of th 
congress, paid a high tribute to the bak 
ers of the Steel City and the manner i 
which they co-operated with the clu 
women in the toast campaign. She sai 
that she felt free to promise that th: 
club women would always be ready anc 
willing to co-operate in movements tha‘ 
had the sanction of the bakers and allie: 
trades. C, C. Larus. 


KANSAS CITY BAKERS’ PICNIC 

The annual picnic of the Kansas Cit; 
Bakers’ Club was held at the Wuer: 
farm, a suburban resort, Aug. 7. De 
parting from established custom, a num 
ber of millers and men in the flour trade 
were invited as guests. Dinner wa: 
served late in the afternoon, and was 
followed by brief informal talks. Even 
more informal were the athletic event: 
which followed. About 50 bakers anc 
their guests attended. 
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THE GENERAL FIELD 

H. N. Weinstein, Chicago, western 
manager Malt-Diastase Co., returned to 
his office Aug. 16 from an extended visit 
to his home in the East, and is greatly 
improved in health. Mr. Weinstein, as 
usual, will handle the transportation ar- 
rangements from Chicago to Atlantic 
City, in connection with the annual con- 
vention of the American Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Walter D. Warrick, advertising man- 
ager W. E. Long Co., Chicago, left Aug. 
16 on a. three weeks’ vacation to the 
Pacific Coast, accompanied by his wife. 

\rthur Katzinger, manager Edward 
Kitzinger Co., Chicago, recently left for 
the East to attend the sales conference 
of the Read Machinery Co., York, Pa. 
Paul Chapman, assistant sales manager 
of this concern, has returned from Kan- 
sa City, Mo., and while ‘there took the 
opportunity of attending the grocers’ 
picnic of that city. 

W. E. Fox, of the Kansas City office 
oi the Hubbard Oven Co., Chicago, is 
or a pleasure trip through the Northwest 
aid the national parks. 

Thomson Machine Co., Belleville, N. J., 
held its annual picnic for employees on 
Aug. 2 at Bertrand Island,.Lake Hopat- 
cong, N. J. This was a most successful 
and enjoyable affair; about 300 em- 
pioyees and their families were present. 
The day was taken up with all kinds of 
sporting events, dancing, etc. 

William J. Eisner, president Newark 
P. raffine & Parchment Paper Co., New 
York, recently invited several members 
of the trade to take part in a golf tour- 
n«ment, which was held at the Woodmere 
Club, Woodmere, L. I. on Aug. 26. 
Prizes for low gross, low net scores, 
blind handicap and novelty contests were 
competed for, 

Oliver L. Steele, recently connected 
with J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc., Knoxville, 


Tenn., has entered the merchandise bro-. 


kerage business on his sown account in 
Birmingham, Ala. He was a representa- 
tive of the New Prague Flouring Mill 
for 14 years. Mr. Steele has been 
very active in the affairs of the Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry since its 
organization. 

\nheuser-Busch, Inc., malt extract de- 
partment, St. Louis, has been sending 
out to the trade a well gotten up book- 
let on barley malt extract, which ex- 
plains in detail what it does for the bak- 
er, how to use it, and what it is. In- 
cluded in this booklet are many useful 
recipes, with beautiful illustrations. 

John W. Burns, president, and C. H. 
Van Cleef, secretary, Allied Trades of 
the Baking Industry, issued a bulletin 
on Aug. 7 to members, calling their at- 
tention to the annual convention of the 
American Bakers’ Association and Allied 
Trades, to be held at Atlantic City the 
week of Sept. 21, and urging all to be 
present. This bulletin contains details 
of the special fares that will prevail on 
the certificate plan, allowing one and 
one half fares for the round trip. Mem- 
bers are also called on to urge all bak- 
ers, with whom they come in contact, to 
attend this important convention. 

According to an announcement made 
by O. M. Porter, secretary, the’ manu- 
facturers of waxed paper have organized 
what is known as the American Waxed 
Paper Association, with headquarters at 
18 East Forty-first Street, New York. 
The association’s program is based pri- 
marily on the idea of service to the con- 
Sumer. The membership represents a 
very large proportion of the wax paper 
tonnage of the United States. Among 
the association’s plan of activities are, 
development of an effective credit bu- 
reau service; establishment of trade cus- 
toms, that will be fair and reasonable 
for both manufacturer and consumer; 
development of standards of waxed. pa- 
per, waxed paper products and raw ma- 
terials ‘used in their manufacture; es- 
tablishment of a research department; 
Providing the industry with the means 
of settling disputes by arbitration; ad- 
vertising the association to the consum- 
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ers. The association will also work to- 
ward the protection, promotion and per- 
petuation of the waxed paper industry. 

Peter Kirbach, Chicago, midwest dis- 
tributor Doughnut Machine Corporation, 
reports, among recent installations made 
by his company, the following: two type 
E doughnut machines for Minneapolis 
plant of the Flour State Baking Co; two 
machines to Occident Baking Co., Min- 
neapolis, and one doughnut machine to 
Leamon’s Bakery, Superior, Wis. 

William S. Amidon, vice president and 
manager Union Machinery Co., Joliet, 
Ill, left Aug. 11 on a western trip in 
the interests of his company. He also 
attended a directors’ meeting of the 
Bakery Equipment Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, which was held at Albion, 
Mich., on Aug..6. 

Fred Wolff, of Fred Wolff Millwright- 
ing & Machine Co., Newark, N. J., has 
retired from business. He was connect- 
ed with this kind of work for over 20 
years, and is well known to the bakers 
of the country and also to the milling 
trade. He was at one time located at 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Joe Lowe, president Joe Lowe Co., 
Brooklyn, has been spending part of his 
vacation at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 
where he usually is to be found some 
time in August. 

The annual convention of the New 
England Bakers’ Association will be 
held Sept. 28-30 at the New Ocean 
House, Swampscott, Mass. This will be 
the week following the American Bak- 
ers’ Association convention at Atlantic 
City, and no doubt a large contingent of 
the Allied Trades will arrange to at- 
tend both. 

A meeting of the board of directors of 
the Bakery Equipment Manufacturers’ 
Association was held at Albion, Mich., 
Aug. 6, which is the headquarters of its 
president, George E. Dean, of the Union 
Steel Products Co., Ltd. 

G. H. Petri, treasurer Petri & Jones 
Co., Ine., Boston, Mass., returned Aug. 
12 from a European trip. Mr. Petri 
was accompanied abroad by his young 
son, and both returned in excellent 
health. 

R. S. Harland is now connected with 
the Golden State Sales Corporation, 
Chicago office, manufacturers of milk 
products, 139 North Clark Street. He 
was formerly with the Ward Baking Co., 
Arkady department, and more recently 
with The Fleischmann Co. 

. A. Freeman, general manager 
Schulze Advertising Service, Chicago, 
has returned from a 10-day pleasure trip 
in northern Michigan. His company re- 
cently completed successful advertising 
campaigns for the Union Baking Co., 
Princeton, Ind., and for the Talcasieu 
Baking Co., Lake Charles, “La., on But- 
ter-Krust bread. 

Among recent local installations made 
by the Middleby-Marshall Oven Co., Chi- 
cago, are: one single medium sized Mid- 
dleby oven to Anton Hehn, baker at 
1969 Wilson Avenue, Chicago; one double 
Middleby-Marshall oven in the bakery of 
Broadview College, Broadview, IIl., and 
a double oven in the shop of Mrs. Mar- 
garet Ewald, 841 West Thirty-third 
Street, Chicago. 

A. S. Purves. 


IN THE EAST 

J. H. Van Overmeer is the new as- 
sistant sales manager of the Thomsen 
Machine Co., Belleville, N. J. 

On the steamer Berengaria, William B. 
Ward, president of the United Bakeries 
Corporation, Elmer Baker, of the Baker- 
Perkins Co., and Kenneth Loose, of the 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., sailed recently 
for an extensive trip through Europe. 

The steamer Roosevelt took Max Stras- 
ser, president of the New York State 
Association of Manufacturing Retail 
Bakers, to Europe recently. Mr. Strasser 
expected to spend a few weeks at his 
Villa Barbara in Gunzenheim, Bavaria, 
and to take part in various conventions 
and exhibitions of German bakers’ or- 
ganizations. 





A paralytic stroke caused the death of 
Charles Bobst, former sales manager of 
the Joe Lowe Co., Brooklyn. Mr. Bobst 
was very well known to the baking trade 
and his many friends will regret his un- 
timely end. 

I. E. Allan is the new manager of the 
J. H. Day Co.’s Philadelphia office. Mr. 
Allan formerly was connected with the 
laboratory and baking department of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. and the Stand- 
ard Oven Co. He will represent his con- 
cern in eastern Pennsylvania, southern 
New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland and 
Virginia. 

Joseph C. Emley, of the Duhrkop 
Oven Co., and J. M. Van Houten, of the 
Dutchess Tool Co., recently went to Al- 
bion, Mich., to attend an informal con- 
ference of the executive board of the 
Bakery Equipment Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. George E. Dean, president of 
the association, welcomed the guests and 
arranged for a few enjoyable hours of 
golf at Duck Lake. 

Julius Fleischmann returned recently 
from an extended trip to Europe. 

At the New York Bakers’ Club, Arthur 
Katzinger, of Chicago, recently was the 
host to a number of friends at a 
luncheon. 

Among the recent visitors to New York 
were A. J. Will, of the August Maag 
Co., Baltimore, and G. E. Bacon, of the 
Anderson Box & Basket Co., Henderson, 
Ky. Bruno C. Scuminr. 





WISCONSIN NOTES 

George W. Greene, of the American 
Sugar Refining Co., Chicago, and Ralph 
Plumb, of the Plumb & Nelson Co., lead- 
ing wholesale grocers of Manitowoc, 
Wis., were among the principal speakers 
at the annual convention of the Wiscon- 
sin Retailers’ Association, held in Osh- 
kosh, Aug. 4-6. The association consists 
of the retail grocery trade of the state 
and, in the main, represents the principal 
dealers in bread. 

The Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 
Milwaukee, which is putting the finishing 
touches upon its new branch warehouse, 
office and distributing building at Kan- 
sas City, Mo., is awarding contracts for 
the erection of a similar building at 
Louisville, Ky. This will be the second 
of a series of branch houses of virtually 
identical design to be established in all 
of the larger cities of the United States 
in the coming years. 

Following the unusual expedient of 
turning the management of his business 
over to his employees while he is still 
in health to guide their operations, 
George C. Lewis, president of the G. B. 
Lewis Co., Watertown, Wis., considered 
the largest manufacturer of returnable 
shipping boxes in the world, has placed 
this plan in operation. A committee of 
employees has been created to manage 
the big plant, thereby releasing Mr. Lewis 
from detailed responsibility. The com- 
mittee consists of Gordon Frater, plant 
superintendent; Edwin Kaercher, ac- 
countant; T. M. N. Lewis, general branch 
manager; Kenneth Hawkins, general 
sales manager, and L, W. Parks, who will 
act as executive secretary of the com- 
mittee. Meetings, as a rule, will be pre- 
sided over by President Lewis. Deci- 
sions of the committee always will be 
subject to his final approval. 

L. E. Meyer. 





ON THE PACIFIC COAST 

J. B. Fowler left The Fleischmann Co. 
and is now connected with Gordon’s 
Bakery, Los Angeles. 

Edward Fleischmann, assistant man- 
ager of The Fleischmann Co. of Cali- 
fornia, with offices at San Francisco, has 
been visiting in Los Angeles. 

L. P. Fish, manager of the purchas- 
ing department of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Supply Co., Los Angeles, is spend- 
ing his vacation motoring through the 
state. 

Harry L. Kean, of the American Bak- 
ery Equipment Co., 952 Mission Street, 
San Francisco, is now located in Los 
Angeles, where he will look after the 
interests of his company. 

Harry Hewlett, of the Petersen Oven 
Co., has returned to San Francisco, after 
supervising the erection of ovens in Los 
Angeles and San Bernardino. Mrs. 
Hewlett and their son, ‘Ralph, returned 
with Mr. Hewlett. 

A. A. Maring, installation superin- 
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tendent for the American Bakery Equip- 
ment Co., San Francisco, is moving his 
family from Portland, Oregon, to San 
Francisco. 

Lloyd Gehman, of the Campbell Co., 
Seattle, Wash., with Mrs. Gehman, has 
returned to the Northwest after several 
weeks spent motoring in California. 

A. J. Newman, formerly with the 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co. and The 
Fleischmann Co. of San Francisco, is 
now connected with the southern Cali- 
fornia branch of The Fleischmann Co., 
with offices in Los Angeles. 

Joseph Triest, western agent of Hirsch 
Bros., Chicago, has been touring the Pa- 
cific Northwest. 

R. B. Hunt, for many years with The 
Fleischmann Co. in the Salt Lake, Utah, 
district, but who retired some time ago 
from active service, has moved to Seat- 
tle, Wash., with his family, for the bene- 
fit of his health. 

A two-shelf, standard electric bake 
oven has been installed by The Fleisch- 
mann Co. in its laboratory baking school 
in San Francisco. The oven will be 
used by student bakers, . 





BAKERY EQUIPMENT HAS 
PROMISING FIELD IN HAITI 


Port-au-Prince, Hait1.—J. A. Silva, 
of The Fleischmann Co., New York, has 
been here for some time demonstrating 
Fleischmann yeast to bakers of Haiti 
through the firm’s local agents, Pawley 
& Dreyer. Mr. Silva states that baking 
methods employed in Haiti are very anti- 
quated, and that in his opinion there is 
a very good field here for manufactur- 
ers of all kinds of baking machinery. 


OPENING OF NEW TOPEKA 
BAKERY AROUSES INTEREST 


Kansas City, Mo.—The problem of 
selling a new and untried loaf of bread 
to the public in profitable volume was 
largely solved by the new Jordan Bak- 
ing Co., Topeka, Kansas, by taking full 
advantage of the opening of its new 
plant recently. A well-planned party at 
the bakery was tied up with other forms 
of publicity to start sales of the new 
loaf at a rather remarkable figure. 

On the day of the opening, the deliv- 
ery trucks of the Jordan Baking Co. 
were paraded through Topeka’s streets 
headed by a band and carrying the em- 
ployees of the company, all dressed in 
white uniforms. The trucks carried ban- 
ners advertising Jordan’s “Purity” bread, 
but care was taken to avoid garishness. 

The newspapers were used to invite 
the public to the formal opening of the 
plant that evening. An orchestra played 
for dancing, and flowers, balloons and 
cigars were provided for visitors, Guides 
showed the equipment of the bakery to 
7,000 people in four hours, according 
to G. L. Jordan, president. 

These events occurred on Saturday. 
The following Monday the first bakings 
carrying the Jordan label were placed 
on the Topeka market. Six city routes 
were started and the new company be- 
gan serving practically every dealer in 
town from the first The demand 
was beyond expectations, Mr. Jordan 
says, and sales have shown a steady in- 
crease since the opening. 

The new plant is one of the best 
planned and most modern in the state. 
The equipment consists of three Berner- 
Jamison ovens; four-pocket divider, ro- 
tary rounder and four-belt overhead 
proofer by the American Bakers’ Ma- 
chinery Co., St. Louis; Thomson model 
G molder; Hayssen wrapping machine; 
flour blending equipment and the new 
Atlas high-speed mixer by the J. H. Day 
Co., Cincinnati; bread racks and trucks 
by Peerless Wire Goods Co., Lafayette, 
Ind., and pans by the Lockwood Mfg. 
Co., Cincinnati. Advertising and ac- 
counting systems were installed by the 
W. E. Long Co., Chicago. 

Harvey E. Yantis. 








_ NEBRASKA BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 

The Nebraska Bakers’ Association 
held a get-together meeting at Fremont, 
July 29, attended by 14 bakers and seven 
allied tradesmen. Such gatherings are 
held frequently by this association to 
discuss questions of general interest. to 
the trade. The next one will be at Lin- 
coln, Dec, 1. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


ALL-ENGLISH LOAF: IS IT POSSIBLE 


By J. Percy BRYANT 


OR a considerable time the question 
F has been asked and discussed wheth- 

er or not an all-English loaf is pos- 
sible. Let me explain at the outset that 
by all-English is meant bread made from 
the flour of wheat grown in the British 
Isles. 

Millers, milling journals, bakers, bak- 
ing journals, farmers and their jour- 
nals, together with other people and 
journals and newspapers, including pub- 
lic bodies, have turned this question in- 
side out, round about, outwards, in- 
wards, upwards and downwards, in fact 
in every shape and direction, and many, 
but not most, have arrived at the con- 
clusion that bread made from all-English 
wheat can be a glorious realization, not 
only for a few weeks in the year but all 
the year around. 

Personally, I am not one of that num- 
ber. I will concede that passable bread 
can be made from one or two of our 
home grown wheats for several weeks in 
any one year, but I am at a loss to 
know how that practice is to be extend- 
ed throughout the year. For one thing, 
we have not got sufficient land to grow 
enough wheat to supply our 47,000,000 
population, and much of the soil we have 
is not capable of producing wheat of a 
character necessary to stand the re- 
quirements of panification essential for 
the making of bread worthy of the name. 
Undoubtedly there are millions of acres 
which are now a barren waste, and which 
have been allowed to go out of cultiva- 
tion either deliberately, through lack of 
interest, or through economic conditions, 
which could be harnessed for the. pro- 
duction of wheat suitable for bread man- 
ufacture. 

For example, in different parts of 
Great Britain there are vast stretches 
of country which are set apart for the 
purposes of sport. This land grows 
nothing but what nature plants and 
raises, and some of this soil is among 
the richest in the land, yet it is sacri- 
ficed for the interests of sport; conse- 
quently, it remains unproductive. Such 
land is able to grow the best all-around 
wheat, but if those millions of acres, 
and millions more which have gone out 
of wheat cultivation, were made to 
produce an abundance of bread bearing 
wheat, and if our present time wheat 
fields were so ordered that they raised 
more bushels per acre than they now do, 
and if every available acre were brought 
under a maximum of wheat production 
agreeable for bread purposes, our mill- 
ers would still soon run out of grist. 

Very many British farmers have got 
the notion in their upper floor that good 
bread can be got from the flour made 
from any and every kind of English 
grown wheat. That notion is a fallacy 
bred of the ignorance of what is wanted 
during the fermentation period. 

Up to the present time there are only 
two types of British grown wheat which 
will make quite tolerable bread, Red 
Fife and Yeoman. Red Fife is of Cana- 
dian extraction, and Yeoman is a wheat 
of only a few years’ existence and a 
crossbreed, one of its parents being Red 
Fife. 

Extensive tests of Red Fife have been 
carried out by the home grown wheat 
committee of the National Association 
of British and Irish Millers, and the 
findings of that committee are that this 
wheat, grown in various parts of Eng- 
land and under our general climatic con- 
ditions, grinds out with the characteris- 
tics and milling properties of Manitoba 
wheat, and that the yield of flour there- 
from worked out at about 72 per cent, 
the percentage of dry gluten being high 
on the average. 

The baking tests, carried out over a 
number of years, show that Red Fife 
flour will, as dough, stand the necessary 
strain of fermentation with the dough 
made on a four-hour straight principle 
at 85 degrees Fahrenheit, dough made 
on an eight-hour system at 80 degrees 
and dough made on an eight-hour meth- 
od with its temperature at 85 degrees 
at finish, and that what applies to Red 
Fife holds good generally as regards 
Yeoman. Of the average home grown 
wheats, these will only stand up to fer- 


mentation when the doughing is done on 
a four-hour system. 

The average British baker has to vary 
his processes of dough making so that 
they fit into his general work convenient- 
ly, and a four-hour dough, while it may 
be suitable at one time, might not be 
at another. Taking the whole of British 
grown wheaten flours it would appear 
that the all-English loaf is possible, but 
when we remember that we have not 
land enough to grow enough wheat for 
our yearly needs, it becomes evident that 
the all-English loaf is possible only for 
a short period and made on a four-hour 
dough principle. 

It would be a grand thing for the 
British farmer if it were possible to raise 
adequate wheat for yearly or even half- 
yearly requirements, for the farming in- 
dustry in these isles has, for long, been 
experiencing lean times. This unhappy 
state is, of course, largely due to what 
the World War left in its train, and to 
remedy matters our farmers have been 
begging assistance from the govern- 
ment. Though these sons of the soil 
have been very persistent in their en- 
treaties, they have got but very little aid 
from this source. 

Now they are awaking to the fact it 
is no use relying on outside help, but 
that if their industry is to be got well 
going again, the force must be supplied 
from within. That is a very common 
sense conclusion, and one wonders why 
the farmers have not adopted it before. 
Self-help and co-operative help are won- 
derful assets where prosperity is in- 
volved, and as every other British indus- 
try has to fight its own battles, it looks 
like nothing but right that the farming 
industry should do the same. 

In some ways, to date, our farmers 
have not helped themselves. They have 
been inviting and imploring our millers 
to use more home grown wheat in their 
mixings. ‘They have been told that if 
they wish that they must grow more of 
the kinds requisite for the production 
of good bread, yet many have not done 
this, because they gain a bigger yield 
from other varieties. 

If home wheat production is to be in- 
creased, that is, if our people are to 
consume more English grown wheat as 
bread, farmers will have to grow more 
of the wheats which will produce pal- 
atable bread, and not rely on the types 
which give more straw and more bushels 
per acre, and then tell millers they must 
use these wheats because they will make 
splendid bread. If British farmers are 
to work out their own salvation they 
must plow the furrows accordingly. 

The last word in a matter such as this 
lies with the public, for it carries the 
palate, and it is the duty of the baker, 
miller, and farmer to try and please 
that palate. If the farmer does not grow 
the grain for that object, the miller and 
the baker fail to do the pleasing, for 
the simple reason they have not got the 
necessary constituents in their raw ma- 
terial in the first instance. 

Let the miller have grist that will pro- 
duce flour which will make bread hav- 
ing good flavor, texture, moisture, bloom, 
volume, and which is generally appeal- 
ing; then it follows, providing the mill- 
er and baker attend efficiently to their 
business, the public will be satisfied, and 
in that satisfaction more bread would 
be consumed. 

There are rumors abroad that Profes- 
sor Biffen, of Cambridge, is about to 
put on the market, through the National 
Institute of Agricultural Botany, a 
wheat better than Yeoman, and strictly 
comparable with the best Canadian 
wheats, That looks heartening for the 
British farmer and the other: advocates 
of the all-English loaf. Should this 
wheat be as good as is hoped for, it 
will remain to be seen whether or not 
our farmers will cultivate it to the full. 
If they do, also Red Fife and Yeoman, 
the all-English loaf is possible for some 
months in the year. But will they? 

It is not for lack of patriotism that 
I am not a believer in the all-English 
loaf, but mainly on account of its im- 
practicability. Bakers like to receive a 
uniform flour all the year around, and 


if the all-English flour were in season 
only for a few weeks, or, at the outside, 
for a few months,—for that is all it 
could be in any case,—they would at 
times have to change to flour made with 
wheats from abroad. 

British millers are able to run fairly 
regular all the year around, with foreign 
flour at their command, and with enough 
English wheat to be included in the 
blend, mostly for the good of color and 
flavor. I do not think the same could 
be accomplished with all-English wheat 
flour; flavor would be right, no doubt, 
for our wheats are noted for quality in 
that respect, and the same can be said 
of color, but the vagaries of our climate 
would so deal with the wheat that it 
would be impossible for the miller to 
make a uniform flour therefrom all day, 
every day, and week in and week out, 
for, though he might have done his part 
rightly, there would be forces over which 
he had no control and which would not 
show their peculiarities and _fickleness 
until the bread made from the flour 
came from the oven. 

As an illustration, not far from where 
my business is situated, until a few years 
ago there was a miller who used to em- 
ploy a very large portion of English 
wheat in his blend. Practically all the 
year through, the flour we got from that 
miller was of splendid flavor and color, 
but that is all the praise one could give 
it, for we could not turn out regular and 
upstanding bread. If we employed the 
flour by itself—which was very seldom— 
we might get a good batch one day and 
a bad batch the next, and more or less 
irregular loaves from any one and all 
consignments. One could never put con- 
fidence in the flour. It would be an im- 
possibility to create any bloom on the 
crust, and although the color of the 
crumb would be normal, the bread would 
eat chaffy and soon grow dry. 

Gluten, of course, is a factor which 
has to do with good bread and bread 
not so good, and when its character is 
high and the quantity adequate, all 
things being equal, favorable loaves will 
result. No doubt the character of the 
gluten governed the whims of the flour 
just reviewed, and I am of the opinion 
our English weather conditions, through 
being so changeable, would render the 
gluten and other content of home grown 
wheat changeable also, and therefore un- 
reliable, and where unreliability reigns, 
there regularity is not to be found. 

Widely speaking, the advocacy of the 
all-English loaf is meeting with but 
scant sympathy from British bakers, 
and, as in my case, not from want of 
loyalty, but through facts which are 
very real. English millers could put 
more English wheat into their mixtures 
than they do, but after that they know 
their own business best, which includes 
supplying to their clients flour such as 
they want, so that they in turn can let 
their customers have what they require, 
and if our millers get few requests for 
flour made solely from English wheat, 
one cannot blame them for buying wheat 
from abroad, especially when they know 
the best flour can be procured from a 
blend consisting of a major portion of 
imported wheat. 

I rather think many of the advocates 
of the all-English loaf would be the first 
to complain if that loaf was not up to 
the mark. Those of them who did not 
understand the business would not blame 
the real cause for the poor quality; they 
would say it was the fault of either the 
miller or the baker, but would not put 
the failing down to the whims and short- 
comings of our climatic and soil condi- 
tions. 

It is very easy for those who do not 
understand the essentials to say what 
can and must be done, but most of those 
who know are very chary to laud the 
merits and glories of the all-English loaf. 
Many of our people are talking through 
their bonnets; their words are mere wind 
and carry no weight or “nip,” solely for 
the reason that they have no knowledge 
of milling and baking laws. 

Apart from the national standpoints, 
with which, I believe, every English bak- 
er is in sympathy, I do not see why so 
much dust need be raised over the all- 
English loaf. Leaving out bleaching 
and chemical treatment, for which very 
— of our bakers have not a good 
word to say, we manage very well on 
flour made from wheats drawn from all 
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parts of the world, and so far as I can 
see there is no just claim which can be 
brought forward to prove that the sys- 
tem must be pel 

True, the less home grown wheat con- 
sumed, the worse it is for home farm em- 
ployment and relative matters, but the 
wider viewpoint must be considered aft- 
er that, for the more wheat we import 
the more beneficial it is for shipping, 
ship building, railways and other trans- 
port and undertakings. Then there is 
the international aspect, for the greater 
the commerce between various nations thie 
more profitable for all of them. ‘The 
world is crying out for an impetus to 
be given to international trading, and if 
the all-English loaf became a reality, in- 
ternational trade would receive a knock, 
and perhaps a hard one. ; 

Risking the possibility of being called 
disloyal and unpatriotic, I boldly assert 
that the all-English loaf is not only not 
wanted but not possible. 


NEW JERSEY BAKERS’ 
DAY AT ATLANTIC CITY 


Newark, N. J.—More than 400 people 
took part in the celebration of New Jer- 
sey Bakers’ Day at Atlantic City. For 
a number of years, the New Jersey Bak- 
ers’ Board of Trade has been arranging 
these excursions to the famous ocean re- 
sort, with increasing success each yerr. 
This year’s affair was favored with glori- 
ous weather. The committee had every- 
thing in tiptop shape. Everything went 
off as scheduled and promptly at noon 
the train pulled into the station at A 
lantic City. Luncheon was served 
Gerstel’s Hotel Jerome, after which ev- 
erybody enjoyed himself according to his 
own wishes. Large delegations from 
Newark, Jersey City, Hoboken, Paterson, 
New York and Brooklyn were there. A 
number of allied trades representatives 
also participated. Praise was given to 
the committee, which consisted of \. 
Metz, F. Lang, H. Cordes, M. Mulley, \. 
Housold, Rudolph Fries, H. Wiech, Huzo 
Schneider, Kasper Hufnagel and W. 
Woodward. 


NEW JERSEY NOTES 

George S. Robson has opened a bakery 
at Scotch Plains. 

Claude S. Travis has closed his pastry 
shop at Irvington. 

Edward Garni has sold his bakery at 
East Orange to Carl Krauth. 

Anton Mueller has bought the bakery 
at 191 Broadway, Long Branch. 

Malcolm Vosburg has taken over 
Schisler’s Bakery at Asbury Park. 

H. Battenfield, of Rutherford, has 
sold his bakery to F. William Wendel. 

Mrs. Louise Mueller has bought the 
bakery at 110 Elizabeth Avenue, Newark. 

Mellin & Weitbrecht have taken over 
the bakery at 452 Grove Street, Jersey 
City. 

Westcott Bros. have moved their bak- 
ery to 927 Atlantic Avenue, Atlantic 
City. 

E. F. Ellenberger is the new owner 
of the bakery at 197 Broadway, Long 
Branch. eh 

Henry Soloway and Max Soloman have 
taken over Friedman’s Bakery at Ar- 
lington. 

The Jersey Bake Shop has closed i's 
store in the Park Place Terminal «t 
Newark. 

Charles Miller has opened a bakery 
and restaurant at 738 Willow Avenu:, 
Hoboken. 

Valentine Christman has taken over 
Krebs’s Bakery at 508 Westside Avenu:, 
Jersey City. 

Peter Cinghardt purchased the bakery 
of A. Cyulajeski at 283 West Kinney 
Street, Newark. 

The American Bakeries Corporation 
and the Eagle Baking Co., of Paterson, 
have been officially declared bankrup', 
and Henry H. Parmelee, of the Hamilton 
Trust Co., has been appointed receiver. 

Bruno C. Scumr. 





- 





KENTUCKY BAKERS’ CONVENTION 

Marked progress is being made in ai- 
ranging for the annual convention of the 
Kentucky Master Bakers’ Association, to 
be held at Middlesboro, Oct. 7-8. The 
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program committee promises an unusu- 
ally interesting list of speakers. Several 
unique entertainment features are to be 
provided. Those who attend are prom- 
ised something out of the ordinary in 
the way of a meeting place. Middlesboro 
is located in the heart of the Cumber- 
land Mountains near the point where the 
three states, Kentucky, Tennessee and 
Virginia, converge. The outskirts of the 
town form a part of that tract which is 
now being considered as a site for a 
national park. The town is located 12,500 
feet above sea level. 





CHICAGO BAKERS’ CLUB 


New Organization Perfected for Bakers and 
Members of Allied Trades to Further 
Interests of the Industry 


Curcaco, Itt.—For a long time an or- 
ganization of bakers and allied trades- 
men has been talked of in Chicago, and 
it seems that at last this long felt want 
will be realized. At a luncheon meet- 
ing held at the La Salle Hotel, Chicago, 
on Aug. 13, steps were taken by a num- 
ber of bakers in association with all fac- 
tors in the baking industry to organize 
a new bakers’ club, which will meet once 
a week, with well-known speakers from 
outside the industry at least once a 
month. . 

About 100 from all lines of the baking 
industry and allied lines were in attend- 
ance at the initial meeting W. D. 
Bleier, western manager Baker-Perkins 
Co., Ine., acted as chairman, and in his 
opening remarks stated that it is pro- 
posed to create in Chicago the means 
and the organization by which the in- 
terests of the baking industry could be 
furthered. Before calling on those pres- 
ent for their views, he asked President 
Stritzinger, of the American Bakers’ As- 
sociation, to speak. Mr. Stritzinger 
talked of the convention of the Ameri- 
can Bakers’ Association to be held at 
Atlantic City the week of Sept. 21. 

Chairman Bleier asked for opinions 
on whether a bakers’ club, to operate as 
a social club on a large and inclusive 
scale, was needed in Chicago, and a vote 
showed that those present were unani- 
mous in favor of it. Among those wha 
spoke for such an orgarization were W. 
kK. Long, W. E. Long Co; W. L. Lewis, 
American Institute of Meat Packers; A. 
P. Husband, secretary Millers’ National 
Federation; A. J. Bamford, Bakers 
Weekly; B. B. Grenell, Chapman & 
Smith Co. 

Following the discussion, an organiza- 
tion or temporary committee was ap- 
pointed, with W. E. Long as chairman. 
Others on this committee are Jay Burns, 
Standard Bakeries Corporation; I. K. 
Russell, editor Baking Technology; B. 
B. Grenell, Chapman & Smith Co; A. 
P. Husband, secretary Millers’ National 
Federation; P. P. Croarkin, P. P. Croar- 
kin & Son; A. J. Gardner, Wade & Gard- 
ner; Eugene Lipp, president Illinois Bak- 
ers’ Association; Charles Paesch, baker; 
Fred E. Clarke, The Fleischmann Co; W. 
D. Bleier, Baker-Perkins Co., Inc; J. M. 
Livingston, Livingston Baking Co; J. 
Hill, Sun-Maid Raisin Growers; X. C. 
Smith, Moody & Waters Co; Dr. H. E. 
Barnard, American Bakers’ Association; 
Dan Martin, American Institute of Meat 
Packers; C. W. Meyer, trade relations 
department. Armour & Co; A. J. Bam- 
ford, Bakers Weekly; E. T. Clissold, 
Bakers’ Helper, and A. S. Purves, The 
Northwestern Miller. 

Immediately after adjournment of the 
general meeting, the temporary commit- 
tee held its first session to discuss mat- 
ters of organization. It was the consen- 
sus of opinion that the association should 
be built up slowly, and that it might be 
a good » simply to commence with 
a weekly luncheon, and to have a general 
meeting once a month. 

It was arranged that the temporary 
committee should meet on Aug. 22, when 
further plans would be formulated to be 
submitted to the next general meeting on 
Aug. 27 at the La Salle Hotel. A sub- 
committee of the temporary committee 
was appointed, to meet on Aug. 20, and 
to report back to the temporary commit- 
tee. On this committee were Dan Mar- 
tin, chairman; Dr. L. A. Rumsey, A. J. 
Bamford and W. D. Bleier. 

Those present included: F. W. Allen, 
J. W. Allen & Co. bakers’ supplies; 












John A. Armbruster, Habel, Armbruster 
& Larsen, flour; H. M. Bachman, Union 
Steel Products Co; A. J. Bamford, Bak- 
ers Weekly; F. J. Bergenthal, Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co; L. F. Bolser, gov- 
ernor American’ Bakers’ Association; 
Jay Burns, Standard Bakeries Corpora- 
tion; Mont Burns, Jay Burns Baking 
Co; Robert A. Craig, Washburn Crosby 
Co; Edward T. Clissold, Bakers’ Helper; 
John A. Coyne, Worcester Salt Co; P. 
P. Croarkin, P. P. Croarkin & Son, flour 
brokers; Ernest G. Dahl, flour jobber; 
H. R. Davison, American Institute of 
Meat Packers; J. R. Diehl, Armour & 
Co; L. F, Eaton, Washburn Crosby Co; 
J. Faulds, Middleby-Marshall Oven Co; 
K. B. Fiske, Roberts Portable Oven Co; 
John G. Ford, J. W. Allen & Co; W. E. 
Fay, Champion Machinery Co; W. R. 
Fetzer, Miner Laboratories; C. H. For- 
sythe, Liberty Yeast Corporation; L. S. 
Ferren, Ward Baking Corporation; 
Emile Frisch, American Bread Wrapper 
Co; R. S. Grayfield, Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co; A. J. Gardner, Wade & 
Gardner, flour brokers; G. N. Green- 
wald, Ward Baking Corporation; B. B. 
Grenell, Chapman & Smith Co; J. M. 
Hill, Richard Griesser, J. J. Giseke, Sun- 
Maid Raisin Growers; C. H. Grupe, 
Stein Hall Mfg. Co; K. W. Hinks, J. 
Walter Thompson Co; A. P. Husband, 
Millers’ National Federation; G. H. 
Howe, Swift & Co; A. C. Hornkohl, 
Lockwood Mfg. Co; W. Hardenbergh, 
American Institute of Meat Packers; 
John P. Harris, American Institute of 
Meat Packers; I. B. Johnston, Interna- 
tional Milling Co; W. S. Johnson, W. S. 
Johnson & Co., flour brokers; O. E. 
Jones, Swift & Co; Peter Kirbach, 
Doughnut Machine Corporation; C. R. 
Lange, Armour & Co; B. N. Lathrop, 
flour mill representative; Eugene Lipp, 
retail baker; D. R. Long, Cudahy Pack- 
ing Co; S. LaBartz, Dan W. Martin, 
American Institute of Meat Packers; 
W. E. Long, W. E. Long Co; C. B. Mac- 
Dowell, Bakers’ Review; C. H. Meyer, 
flour broker; V. E. Marx, American In- 
stitute of Baking; John Maxwell, Health- 
eries Natural Foods Co; A. E. Mers- 
bach, Mersbach’s Bakery; R. H. Mers- 
bach, Mersbach’s Bakery; F. H. Minifie, 
Oscar Meyer & Co., packers; J. C. Mott, 
Washburn Crosby Co; Carl B. Mueller, 
Washburn Crosby Co; J. J. Nolan, Jr., 
Liberty Yeast Corporation; W. L. New- 
man, Diamond Crystal Salt Co; C. A. 
Peasch, retail baker; Fred Perine, Cud- 
ahy Packing Co; J. M. Farrow, Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co; C. N. Power, 
Standard Bakeries Corporation; C. H. 
Purdy, Baker-Perkins Co., Inc; Arthur 
S. Purves, The Northwestern Miller; H. 
H. Raeder, Washburn Crosby Co; H. O. 
Rinne, Southern Cotton Oil Co; E. Rich, 
cereal chemist; W. P. Ronan, flour bro- 
ker; C. F. Rudmann, American Institute 
of Baking; T. Sawyer, Al’s Bakeshop; 
G. J. Schwarz, Corn Products Refining 
Co; E. C. Saunders, Ward Baking Cor- 
poration; George Sparks, Modern Mill- 
er; X. C. Smith, Moody & Waters Co; 
C, H. Stronach, Roberts Portable Oven 
Co; J. S. Stone, Northwestern Consoli- 
dated Milling Co; E. S. Wagner, Millers’ 
National Federation; Walter D. War- 
rick, W. E. Long Co; E. A. Weaver, B. 
A. Eckhart Milling Co; S. O. Werner, 
The Northwestern Miller; L. L. Whelan, 
Armour & Co; H. A. Wing, Merrell- 
Soule Co; J. J. Wilke, Wilson & Co; J. 
C. Williams, Consolidated Products Co. 


. * 


The meeting of the temporary commit- 
tee was held at Old Colony Club, Aug. 
22, to formulate plans to organize the 
bakers’ and allied trades’ luncheon club, 
the name of which is to be decided upon 
later. Those present were: W. E. Long, 
W. E. Long Co., chairman; Dr. L. A. 
Rumsey, American Institute of Baking; 
P. P. Croarkin, P. P. Croarkin & Son; 
A. J. Gardner, Wade & Gardner; E. 
Clissold, Bakers’ Helper; W. D. Bleier, 
Baker-Perkins Co., Inc; Charles Paesch, 
baker; I. K. Russell, editor Baking Tech- 
nology; J. Hill, Sun-Maid Raisin Grow- 
ers; Dan Martin, American Institute of 
Meat Packers; A. P. Husband, Millers’ 
National Federation; A. S. Purves, The 
Northwestern Miller. Visitors were 
Bryce Smith, baker from Kansas City, 
and J. H. Quint, Washburn Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis. 

Among the matters discussed were five 
or six proposed names for the club, 
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which will be balloted on at a general 
meeting to be held at the La Salle Hotel, 
at noon of Aug. 27. Members of the 
temporary committee were asked to ad- 
vance $10 each to defray current ex- 
penses, such as correspondence and cir- 
cularizing work, which amount will be 
applied later to dues. The report from 
the subcommittee, as read and revised, 
was voted to be presented as favorable, 
to the general luncheon meeting on Aug. 
27. At that time those attending may 
sign up as charter members of the or- 
ganization, on an initial payment of $10. 
This amount all members of the tem- 
porary committee have already paid, 
thus becoming charter members. 

Every effort is being made both by cir- 
cular matter and general publicity to 
secure a large attendance at the general 
meeting and luncheon, and to get the 
project well under way. 

S. O. Werner. 





ROCKY MOUNTAIN BAKERS 
IN MID-YEAR MEETING 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—A mid-year meet- 
ing of the Rocky Mountain Bakers’ As- 
sociation, formed in April to replace the 
Colorado Bakers’ Association, has been 
called for Sept. 10. Only one session 
will be held, starting at 1 o’clock in the 
afternoon and closing with a dinner. 
The meeting place will be the Antlers 
Hotel, Colorado Springs. 

Several matters of importance will be 
discussed, chief among which will prob- 
ably be a bread weight law for Colorado, 
Other matters are also pending which it 
seemed inadvisable to defer until the 
next annual convention. The mid-year 
meeting was planned to allow bakers 
from most of the state to attend and 
return home with the loss of only one 
day. 

' Harvey E. Yantis. 





PHILADELPHIA. 

PuitapeLpn1a, Pa.—Bakers here are 
carrying small stocks of flour and buy- 
ing only to cover current needs. Prices 
advanced 50c@$1 bbl during the past 
month, and bakers followed the rise very 
reluctantly. 

Sugar was somewhat irregular, but 
shows little net change. Bakers are able 
to secure ample supplies at 6.75@6.90c 
lb for fine granulated. Butter declined 
3c under more liberal arrivals and bak- 
ers have no difficulty in getting all they 
require at reasonable prices. Fresh eggs 
are scarce and advanced 5@6c doz under 
a good demand, but bakers who can use 
seconds to advantage can get plenty of 
them at around 30c doz. 

Retail bread prices are 5@7c for a 
16-0z loaf. Bakers report a good sum- 
mer business. 


MIXED WHEAT MAKES GOOD FLOUR 


Recent developments of interest to 
wheat growers, millers and bakers are 
reported by George A. Stuart, Bureau 
of Markets, Pennsylvania Department of 
Agriculture. A baking test by a west- 
ern laboratory shows that from a flour 
milled in Pennsylvania using 50 per cent 
Pennsylvania grown wheat of the hard 
texture varieties, blended with 50 per 
cent spring wheat, bread could be made 
equal in quality to that which won the 
gold medal at the last food exposition. 
This is important because Pennsylvania 
grown wheat as ordinarily milled by it- 
self cannot be used successfully by bak- 
ers. 

A few mills in Pennsylvania are now 
making this 50-50 blend of flour. One 
mill in Lycoming County is running full 
capacity. W. A. Seaman, an executive 
member of the Pennsylvania Bakers’ 
Association, speaks very highly of the 
blend of flour, and recommends that all 
Pennsylvania bakers give it a trial. He 
also says that if other mills in the state 
would follow this practice, more bakers 
would use their flour and thereby build 
a more satisfactory home market for all 
the good quality wheat grown in the 
state. 

SamvuE  S. DANreLs. 





URGES BIG TURNOUT OF BAKERS 

Lancaster, Pa.—Charles E. Gunzen- 
hauser, president of the Pennsylvania 
Bakers’ Association, has sent a letter to 
each member calling attention to the 
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American Bakers’ Association conven- 
tion at Atlantic City, the week of Sept. 
21, and urging a 100 per cent turnout. 
Mr. Gunzenhauser stressed the point that 
the program prepared for the bakers 
was a very elaborate and interesting one 
and would well repay any baker for at- 
tending. 
C. C. Larus. 


SMALL PROBABILITY OF 
ADVANCE IN KANSAS CITY 


Kansas City, Mo.—Despite the fact 
that bread profits will be considerably 
curtailed by the advanced price of flour, 
little probability for an increase in 
bread prices exists in Kansas City, local 
bakers say. Some slight adjustment may 
be made in loaf weights, however. 

The larger bakers hold the opinion that 
a le advance in bread prices would be 
resented by the public. Wholesale prices 
are now 7c for a 1-lb loaf and 10c for 
a 1%-lb unit. It is thought that, while 
it will cut heavily into profits for the 
next few months, the higher floir mar- 
ket will be temporary, in view of the 
large wheat acreage which will be sown 
this fall, 





Harvey E. Yantis. 





NEW YORK BREAD HEARING 

New Yorx, N. Y.—Bakers from all 
parts of the state traveled to Albany 
to attend the recent hearing on the new 
Witter law. Commissioner Pyrke_in- 
vited the bakers to make suggestions 
about the new bread law, which becomes 
effective Sept. 1. “Fancy bread” is ex- 
empt from the new ruling. The law does 
not fully specify what “fancy bread” is, 
and some of the bakers advocated that 
any bread not commonly used should be 
classed under this heading. 

Commissioner Pyrke assured the bakers 
that it is his intentions to place as little 
burden as possible upon the shoulders of 
the trade, and it is certain that he will 
give all suggestions careful considera- 
tion when preparing the regulations un- 
der which the Witter law will be enacted. 
He even went so far as to say that ways 
and means will be found in cases where 
a baker has a considerable quantity of 
wrappers on hand. It may be that such 
bakers will have to notify the commis- 
sioner just how many wrappers they have 
on hand, and how long it will take before 
they will be able to comply with the new 
ruling. 

Upon the suggestion of some of the 
bakers, Judge Pyrke may include a por- 
tion of the Massachusetts law into the 
New York state regulations. The hear- 
ing indicated that the department of 
farms and markets will work with the 
bakers, and no unsurmountable difficul- 
ties will be experienced. 

Bruno C. Scumiprt. 





ASPECTS OF LEASES 

The well-established rule of law that 
a landlord is under no obligation to re- 
pair the leased premises, excepting as he 
has agreed to do so, was reaffirmed by 
the appellate division of the New York 
supreme court in the case of Garrity vs. 
Propper, 205 N.Y. Supp. 192, 

But the court decided that a clause in 
the lease, exempting the landlord from 
liability “for any damage or injury by 
water, . . or for any other damage 
or injury resulting from the careless- 
ness . . . of any other tenant . . . by 
reason of leakage . . or other leak- 
age in or about said building,” did not 
absolve the landlord from liability for 
his own negligence in failing to repair 
the roof of a building occupied by plain- 
tiff and other tenants. 

In another case, Metzger vs. Conley, 
144 N.E, 250, the appellate court of In- 
diana decided that, where a leased build- 
ing is practically destroyed by fire, the 
lease is discharged as to both parties, in 
the absence of agreement to the con- 
trary. 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





AUSTRALIAN FLOUR EXPORTS 

MELBouRNE, Vicrortra. — Exports of 
wheat and flour for the 11 months ended 
on May 31, compared with those (shown 
in parentheses) for the like period of 
the previous financial year, were as fol- 
lows: wheat, £12,958,216 (£8,041,902) ; 
flour, £4,943,897 (£4,205,735). 

Cuartes J, Matruews. 
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GERMAN DUTIES 

Canadian mills are anxiously waiting 
for definite information as to whether 
Germany will impose duties on wheat 
and flour, as cables announce is the in- 
tention. There is no desire in this coun- 
try to interfere with the fiscal policy of 
another country, but the German pro- 
posal would impose a much heavier duty 
on flour than on wheat and would com- 
pletely ‘disrupt the business connections 
Canadian mills have formed in that coun- 
try within the last few years, through 
which large quantities of flour have been 
sold for German and other continental 
consumption. The rates of duty an- 
nounced in press dispatches have varied 
considerably, but private advices state 
that the levy on wheat will be 5% gold 
marks per 100 kilos and on flour 10.20 
gold marks per 100 kilos. These duties 
appear to be exactly the same as the pre- 
war tariff of Germany. Flour would 
have to pay a penalty equal to $1.15 bbl 
as compared with wheat. On such terms 
no business could be done. 

In the event of the German market be- 
ing closed, it is presumed that Hamburg 
importers will be able to carry on some 
of their present business with Canadian 
mills in spite of the tariff, as all the 
flour imported into Germany from Can- 
ada is not being consumed there. Quite 
a lot of it is re-exported to other Euro- 
pean countries such as Czechoslovakia. 

By way of protecting their interests 
Canadian mills have made representation 
to the government at Ottawa, which in 
turn is working through the Canadian 
High Commissioner’s office in London and 
its own commercial agents in Hamburg, 
for the purpose of making any necessary 
representation to German authorities. 

Canadian mills would feel the loss of 
the German market quite severely, but 
would undoubtedly replace some of the 
business through other channels and 
would increase the intensity of their cam- 
paign for flour trade in other markets. 
There is a general feeling that this crop 
year will see larger sales to the United 
Kingdom than were possible last year. 


TORONTO 

The domestic demand for spring wheat 
flour is good for August. Mixed car 
buyers are booking fair quantities and 
mills that expected to be shut down by 
this time are still running. A _ slacker 
period would be not unwelcome, as many 
mills wish to clean up and repair before 
new crop grinding starts. Bakers are 
mostly working on old contracts that run 
to the first of October. They are all in 
a bearish mood and looking for lower 
prices before they make new contracts. 
Prices to domestic buyers did not change 
last week, though the course of the mar- 
ket for wheat suggested a decline. On 
Saturday, Aug. 23, top patents were 
quoted at $8.20 bbl, seconds at $7.70, and 
first clears at $7.50, in 98-lb jutes, mixed 
car lots, delivered Ontario points, less 
10c bb] for spot cash. 

Ontario winter. wheat of new crop 
grinding is not yet offering in quantity. 
A few mills in early districts sold a 
little last week, but, in a general way, 
business is being held back by wet weath- 
er and the consequent delay in thresh- 
ing. New crop flour was bought towards 
the end of last week at $5.40@5.75 bbl, 
bulk, Montreal, and in secondhand bags 
at 15c over this bulk basis. 

The probability that Germany will 
shortly reimpose its pre-war customs 
tariff on wheat and flour has started 
quite an active buying movement for 
German account, and this turned what 
threatened to be a dull week into an 
active one. Quite a little Canadian 
spring wheat flour was sold, directly and 


indirectly, to Germany. At the close of 
the week all available ocean freight space 
was booked. Other markets were not 
active, as flour was declining and buyers 
feared a serious break. On Saturday, 
Aug. 23, mills were quoting their export 
patent grades to London, Laveopedt and 
Glasgow at 9d under Thursday’s price, 
making the new figure 42s per 280 lbs, 
jute, c.if., first half September loading 
at seaboard, seven-day terms, and to 
other markets according to freights. Top 
patents, where wanted at 45s, same basis. 
Cables reported Kansas tops at 40s, Lon- 
don. At such a difference Canadian 
flour could not compete. 

A little new crop Ontario winter wheat 
flour was sold last week for shipment to 
Glasgow rate points at 41s per 280 lbs, 
cotton, first half September seaboard 
loading. Later the demand fell away. 


MILLFEED 


Demand for millfeed is good and mills 
have no accumulated stocks on hand. 
Prices on Saturday, Aug. 23, were un- 
changed from those of week before at 
$29 ton for bran, $31 for shorts, $37 for 
middlings, and $41 for feed flour, in 
jute bags, mixed cars, spot cash, deliv- 
ered Ontario points. 

WHEAT 

Rainy weather is delaying the full 
movement of new crop Ontario soft win- 
ter wheat. Farmers in the southwestern 
part of province deliver spasmodically, 
but elsewhere the milling industry has 
been held up for want of grain. Millers 
last week paid around $1.20 bu for No. 
2 red or white, in wagon lots at mill 
doors. Car lots were worth 4@5c bu 
over the street price. 

Western spring wheat sold to Ontario 
mills at Winnipeg prices plus cost of 
delivery. On Aug. 23 No. 1 northern 
was quoted at $1.46 bu, track, Bay ports, 
a reduction of 9c since previous week. 
Other grades were at Winnipeg spreads. 


CEREALS 

The market for cereal goods was steady 
in price, but not active in volume of 
turnover. As between mills prices varied 
considerably. This was due to ditfer- 
ences in grade and character of prod- 
ucts, though there was also some price 
cutting, which is a chronic condition in 
this line of business. On Aug. 23 stand- 
ard grades of rolled oats were quoted at 
$6.60@6.90 bbl of 180 lbs, in 90-lb jutes, 
and oatmeal, in 98-lb jutes, 10 per cent 
over rolled oats, delivered, Ontario 
points. Some especially fine grades of 
rolled oats were quoted at $7.25@7.40 
bbl in this territory. These prices were 
for jobbing quantities in mixed cars and 
were subject to discount for spot cash. 

Exporting business in new crop rolled 
oats and oatmeal in volume has not com- 
menced. There were a few tentative quo- 
tations last week for future shipment. 
On Aug. 23 mills were quoting rolled 
oats at 42@43s, Glasgow, and oatmeal at 
41@42s per 280 lbs, jute, c.i.f., Glasgow, 
September shipment. 

Reground oat hulls were worth $15@ 
16 ton, Montreal, and $17@18, Boston, 
delivered terms. 


COARSE GRAINS 


The market for coarse grains was ac- 
tive and firm, with the exception of 
American corn, which showed a reduc- 
tion of 3c bu. Quotations on Aug. 23: 
No. 3 Canadian western oats 59c bu, 
track, oe Bs No. 3 yellow corn $1.29 
bu, delivered, Ontario points; government 
standard screenings $22.50 ton, track, 
Bay ports. 

OCEAN FREIGHTS 

A sudden inrush of buying of flour 

for’ Germany had the effect of cleaning 





up the market for ocean freight space 
to that country to the end of September. 
Buyers were taking this flour with the 
idea of getting it delivered before the 
new German tariff goes into effect. There 
were no changes in rates to Canadian 
millers last week. Aug. 23 space was of- 
fered to Canadian mills at 18c per 100 
Ibs to London, Liverpool and Manchester, 
19c to Glasgow and Avonmouth, 20c to 
Hull, 22c to Belfast and Dublin and 19c 
to Rotterdam and Amsterdam. 


NOTES 


White corn flour is selling in Toronto 
territory at $3.25@3.50 per bag in job- 
bing quantities. 

J. J. Page, general manager Western 
Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., is at pres- 
ent in New York on company business. 

Canadian mills are quoting bran or 
shorts with mill-run screenings for ex- 
port to the United States at $22.50 ton, 
f.o.b., Fort William. 


Ontario farmers are preparing to in- 
crease their acreage under winter wheat. 
This is a result of an excellent crop this 
year and the unexpected advance in 
prices. 

Canadian milling shares have been ad- 
vancing in the stock markets lately, which 
is taken as a sign that the statements 
for year ending with this month will be 
satisfactory. , 

Canadian exporting business in oatmeal 
and rolled oats was much better in July 
of this year than in 1923. Total ship- 
ments were over 85,000 cwt, as against 
56,000 cwt a year ago. 


Canadian mills shipped about 5,000 
bags of flour to Cuba in July. Besides 
this, many American exporters shipped 
flour made in Canadian mills or from 
Canadian wheat to the same market. 


Canadian mills ground about 2,000,000 
bus less wheat in June than in May. 
This falling off reflects the difficulties 
they were having in the early part of 
summer to keep up their volume of ex- 
porting trade. 


In quoting export prices for flour Ca- 
nadian millers are closely following the 
downward trend of Winnipeg wheat. 
There was a drop of approximately l5c 
bbl Aug. 21 to meet the lower price 
established for wheat that day. 


J. E. Anderson, manager Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, left 
Aug. 16 for Keewatin, where he will 
attend a meeting of officers of his com- 
pany. Afterwards Mr. Anderson intends 
visiting Winnipeg and Regina. 

In July Canadian mills exported 272,- 
000 cwt of bran, as against 169,000 cwt 
in July, 1923. Of the exports shown 
for 1924 over 13,000 cwt went to Atlantic 
and Pacific seaboard ports for shipment 
by water and the remainder to United 
States. 

One of the reasons for recent declines 
in prices for Canadian flour for export is 
the improvement in exchange value of 
pound sterling. There is a hope in this 
country that the pound will get back to 
par or near it in time for the bulk of 
new crop trading. 

D. A. Campbell, general manager of 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
returned recently from an extended trip 
to Great Britain. While away Mr. Camp- 
bell met many members of the British 
flour trade and made a study of condi- 
tions that are likely to govern new crop 
trading. Later Mr. Campbell went to 
Winnipeg, where he is to look into con- 
ditions with regard to the western end 
of his company’s business and the pos- 
sibilities of the crop year that is now 
opening. 


WINNIPEG 


Millers in western Canada report si:\t- 
isfactory business as regards domes' ic 
sales of flour. There was nothing ex- 
traordinary in the nature of this bu.4i- 
ness, but miillers are gratified at tie 
steady volume of trade. Whether thie 
firm demand was the result of the high»r 
prices, or whether stocks at country 
points were really getting low, is not 
clear. No improvement is recorded in 
the way of export business, which co.- 
tinues very quiet. 

For delivery between Fort Williv.n 
and the Saskatchewan boundary t.)p 
patent springs were quoted Aug. 23 it 
$8 bbl, jute, seconds at $7.40, and first 
clears at $6, Fort William basis, sig it 
draft; cotton, 25c over this basis. Sus- 
katchewan and Alberta were 10c und:r 
Manitoba, and Pacific Coast points |( 
@3Wc over, Bakers purchasing their rv- 
quirement in jute got special prices. 

There is a brisk demand for millfecd 
from western points, and, as has becn 
the case for many weeks, shorts are more 
wanted than bran. Quotations, Aug. 23: 
Fort William, bran $21.50 and _ shoris 
$23.50, in mixed cars with flour; Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, brin 
$22 and shorts $24; interior British Co- 
lumbia, bran $26 ‘and shorts $28; Pacilic 
Coast, bran $27 and shorts $29. 

The usual summer conditions prev:il 
in the oatmeal market. Domestic salvs 
are small, and export trade continues ‘vo 
take care of the western output. Qu»- 
tations, Aug. 23: rolled oats in 80-i) 
bags $3.20, oatmeal in 98-lb bags $4, de- 
livered to the trade. 

With the approach of the western har- 
vest, and the promise of a wheat crop 
of good quality, the recent flurry in 
grain buying has subsided to a marke: 
degree. Traders have an indifferent a‘- 
titude toward cash wheat, and very litt!« 
business is passing. Prices are fairly 
steady, and offerings light, consistin: 
chiefly of odd cars. Prices for No. | 
northern, in store, Fort William: 

co Futures— 


Cash Oct. Dec 
ne 30k. $1.39 $1.34! 
Me. Me 9 esteeues 1.40% 1.35% 1.31° 
Ferre 1.40% 1.35% 1.31 
2 Se 1.39% 1.34% 1.30 
BOR. FB oc wssvcses 1.37 1.31 1.27 
BOB. GE ccc ccvcps 1.36 1.29 1.26 


Inspection of wheat at Winnipeg for 
the seven days ending Aug. 21 showed « 
further decrease, and averaged 31 car-, 
compared with 51 for the previous seve) 
days, and 89 for the corresponding p:- 
riod in 1923. 

The coarse grain market is fairly ac- 
tive, and prices hold firmly. Cash oats 
are a hand-to-mouth proposition, wit! 
only odd cars being offered. Stocks of 
barley are reported to be light, and a1 
excellent demand continues for a! 
grades of this grain. Trading is restric'- 
ed on account of small offerings. Very 
little interest is taken in rye. Canadia» 
crushing interests are in the market fcr 
No. 1 flaxseed, but business is lig! 
owing to the small stocks now availab|: 
Quotations, Aug. 23: No. 2 Canadia 
western oats, 53%c bu; barley, 87%4c 
rye, 8336c; flaxseed, $2.40, 


NOTES 

Statistics issued in Winnipeg shov 
that during the 12 months ending Jul: 
31 last, 418,580,627 bus of grain wer: 
inspected at this point. 

The Canadian railways are preparin; 
to handle the 1924 harvest. Much nev 
rolling stock has been added, and facili 
ties are said to be better than in th: 
past. The expeditious handling of th: 
prairies’ vast crops by the railways i 
always a matter for favorable commen 
year by year. It is stated that the Ca- 
nadian National Railway alone has as- 
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sembled more than 37,000 cars at points 
throughout the western provinces, in 
readiness for the approaching grain 
movement. 


MONTREAL 

Despite over-sea advices of an advanc- 
ing market, there are no new develop- 
ments in the spring wheat flour situation 
here. Prices for all grades continue firm, 
but the volume of new business is small. 
Demand from domestic, export and coun- 
try buyers continues very limited, and 
the market in consequence is quiet. Car 
lots of first patents were quoted at the 
close of last week at $8.20, second pat- 
ents $7.70, and strong bakers $7.50 bbl, 
in jute bags, ex-track, less 10¢c bbl for 
spot cash. 

The tone of the market for old crop 
winter wheat flour remains firm owing to 
the fact that stocks on hand are about 
exhausted, while there continues to be a 
steady demand for small lots. Sales 
were made last week at $7.20 bbl, in sec- 
ondhand jute bags, and at $7.40 bbl in 
new cotton bags, ex-store. Ontario mill- 
ers are offering car lots of new crop 
wheat grades for near-by shipment at $6 
@6.20 bbl in secondhand jute bags, ex- 
track. Trade in white corn flour is slight- 
ly more spirited, and prices last week 
were strong at $7@7.20 bbl, in jute bags, 
delivered to the trade, as against the 
previous week’s prices of $6.50@7. 

After a decided listlessness early last 
week, with a consequent setback in prices, 
the feature of the millfeed trade was a 
marked increase in demand from United 
States buyers for Manitoba bran at the 
previous week’s levels. A larger volume 
of business was done in this direction 
than for many weeks past, and the pros- 
pects are that the movement will increase 
in the next month. There was a steady 
demand for small lots in mixed car or- 
ders, with sales of bran at $29.25, shorts 
at $31.25 and middlings at $37.25 per ton, 
including bags, ex-track, less 25c ton for 
spot cash. 

A very firm feeling prevails in the 
market for rolled oats, but the volume 
of business last week was only slightly 
improved, with standard grades up ldc 
from the previous week, at $3.55@3.75 
hag of 90 lbs, delivered to the trade. 

. A. E. Perxs. 


VANCOUVER 

Flour business, domestic and export, 
continues to drag. Buying by the local 
trade is decidedly hand to mouth, as 
more favorable reports on the crop about 
to be harvested cause extremely bearish 
ideas. Export inquiry is lacking, due to 
previous indications being so far out of 
line. 

Very little old crop is offering and 
exporters cannot be induced to buy 
owing to the high premiums. New crop 
wheat, September shipment, is indicated 
at 6c bu over Winnipeg October; first 
half October shipment at 5c over and 
all October shipment 4@41,c over. There 
has been only one exporter in the market 
for October shipment, and he soon se- 
cured all he required at 4@41,c over Oc- 
tober. As export sales have been impos- 
sible it is thought these purchases were 
of a speculative nature. Indications from 
foreign buyers reveal the fact that the 
price on wheat for export from Vancou- 
ver is far out of line. Not only must 
the premium be eliminated, but the price 
must decline to a parity with values in 
other exporting countries before any 
business can be done. Local wheat for 
domestic purposes was trading last week 
on sample at $43@45 ton, sacked, f.o.b., 
cars, Vancouver. 

There is no sign of any export inquiry 
and the market is entirely domestic. Bids 
were 3c over Winnipeg spot price and 
odd lots of the lower grades were worked 
last week. The local crop has been har- 
vested under ideal conditions; and not- 
withstanding the fact that the price bid 
is approximately $8 ton more than that 
at which last year’s crop was marketed, 
the farmers will not sell and are holding 
for higher prices. The trade has been 
able to secure Alberta oats to better ad- 
vantage, which is rather unusual at this 
season of the year. 

Bran was quoted last week at $27 and 
shorts $29 ton, f.o.b., cars, Vancouver. 
Both are very scarce and can only be 
secured providing good-sized orders of 
flour are taken, Feed flour is likewise 
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hard to get and was quoted last week at 
$3.50@3.75 bbl. 

Thirty shillings is the lowest price at 
which September United Kingdom space 
is offered. Steamship lines are asking 
32s 6d for late October,. but as both 
wheat and flour values are too far out 
of line, exporters and millers show very 
little interest. 

NOTES 

Kerr Gifford & Co., Inc., of Portland, 
Oregon, are opening offices in Vancouver, 
B. C. 

J. E. Hall, general manager Vancouver 
Milling & Grain Co., Ltd., is visiting San 
Francisco and other Pacific Coast cen- 
ters. 

W. L. Parrish, Winnipeg, vice presi- 
dent Canada Grain Export Co., Ltd., 
Vancouver, was a recent visitor at Van- 
couver, attending the annual meeting of 
the company. 

F. A. Bean, Jr., vice president Inter- 
national Milling Co., Minneapolis, is in 
Vancouver consulting with K. A. Mc- 
Lennan, Pacific Coast manager of Robin 
Hood Mills, Ltd., and International Mill- 
ing Co. in respect to docks and ware- 
houses to be erected on the coast. 


The steamers King Griffyd and Lisa 
Maersk, each containing approximately 
8,000 long tons of Argentine corn, are 
en route to Vancouver. This is consid- 
ered a very large quantity of corn for 
the local market to absorb, and will 
doubtless take care of all corn require- 
ments for some time. Altogether there 
are seven shiploads en route to North 
Pacific ports, but these two are the only 
ones coming to Vancouver. 

James Smart, of Fort William, has 
been appointed superintendent of the 
Vancouver Harbor Commission’s grain 
elevators. Mr. Smart was for many years 
superintendent of Canadian Pacifie Ele- 
vator D at Fort William. He succeeds 
Colin McLean, who has been superin- 
tendent of the Harbor Commission ele- 
vators at Vancouver since they were 
taken over from the Board of Grain 
Commissioners a little over a year ago. 
During his term of office Mr. McLean 
made a world’s record in the handling of 
grain through Elevator No. 1. When it 
was rumored some time ago that Mr. 
McLean would resign, the entire grain 
trade of Vancouver petitioned the har- 
bor commissioners to retain his services, 
but Mr. McLean could not be persuaded 


to remain. 
H. M. Cameron. 





Spain—Crops 


Grain crops of Spain, as reported by the 
Direccion General de Agricultura, by calen- 
dar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
1924.. 186,000 ..... 30,515 33,000 
1923.. 157,112 23,925 40,434 28,076 
1922.. 125,469 $31,214 26,252 
1921.. 145,150 24,897 35,616 28,118 
1920.. 138,606 27,692 37,773 27,830 
1919.. 129,252 25,054 32,915 23,296 81,808 
1918.. 135,709 24,141 30,474 30,445 90,496 
1917.. 142,674 33,061 24,203 77,957 
1916.. 152,329 28,642 32,163 28,782 86,863 
1915.. 139,298 29,096 36,949 26,012 82,763 
1914.. 116,089 30,325 31,227 23,950 72,272 
1913.. 112,401 25,140 25,333 27,916 68,772 
1912.. 109,783 25,069 23,035 18,867 
1911.. 148,495 28,730 33,858 28,897 


ACRES (000'S OMITTED) 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 


Barley 
> 





86,792 





BOG iss ¢aene Saves 1,214 eeee 4,323 
1923... 10,379 ee 1,595 ones 4,539 
1922... 10,309 1,159 -1,514 1,757 4,082 
1921... 10,386 1,178 1,576 1,786 4,335 
1920... 10,255 1,167 1,588 1,800 4,319 
1919... 10,378 1,180 1,595 1,808 4,254 
1918... 10,228 1,169 1,507 1,818 4,209 
1917... 10,340 1,175 1,425 1,800 4,086 
1916... 10,148 1,154 1,398 1,846 3,886 
1915... 10,037 1,152 1,403 1,820 3,786 
1914... 9,681 1,137 1,304 1,887 3,404 
1913... 9,644 1,105 1,351 1,918 3,869 
1912... 9,625 1,149 1,279 1,944 3,298 
104i... OI 1,145 1,268 1,987 3,567 
Esthonia—Crops 


Grain crops of Esthonia, by calendar years, 
as reported by the United States consul at 
Reval, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Rye Barley Oats Flaxs'’d 
1923..... ose 6,863 4,831 9,800 eee 
1922..... 500 5,797 6,670 10,057 eee 
ee 427 5,908 4,690 8,840 291 
, 274 8,823 2,615 6,319 187 
SEE 472 6,056 4,277 7,706 242 
eee 649 6,074 56,663 ..... 358 


ACRES (000'S OMITTED) 
Wheat Rye Barley Oats Flaxs’d 


i) Pree 3 sae ove 

| eee es 406 331 399 

1922...... ee Re 331 399 > be 
 , eee 31 353 275 353 47 
SP o6.0.0 06 31 351 273 351 50 
le 33 327 259 335 30 
|) | Be 36 363 297 ove 68 
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WASHINGTON AND THE FARMER 


Government officials hold to the view 
that they may now be given the oppor- 
tunity to devote their attention more to 
running the government as it should be 
run and less to helping somebody at 
home or abroad, The rise in the agri- 
cultural markets, which is accompanied 
by an even better rise in securities prices 
on the principal exchanges, lends, sup- 
port to this position. Before Congress 
meets it will be known whether there will 
be any further need for such agencies as 
the War Finance Corporation to help 
the farmer. 

The latter institution is soon, by stat- 
ute, to go out of business. The force of 
clerks and the large staff of examiners 
are being rapidly cut down so that the 
directors of the corporation and their 
personal secretaries and stenographers 
will soon be about all that is left of the 
once powerful organization that lent 
millions of dollars on live stock and al- 
most all varieties of farm commodities. 

The intermediate credit banks will, of 
course, go on as subsidiaries of the farm 
loan banks, but there are signs that they 
will have less call for loans and a sim- 
pler job of making collections. The Ag- 
ricultural Credit Corporation recently 
set up to help farmers and farm banks 
in the Northwest has, of course, just be- 
gun business. It has a big task ahead 
of it. Increased prices will not imme- 
diately end the depression in the spring 
wheat country of the Northwest, and this 
concern, set up by private capital at the 
suggestion of the President, will con- 
tinue in operation until the farmer has 
been given a chance to work himself out 
of his difficulties. 

The radical propagandist would make 
believe that the banker is an actual men- 
ace to the country. But farmers who 
were in bad enough condition when the 
community bank was still running find 
themselves much more desperately situ- 
ated with it closed. There has come to 
be a common bond of sympathy between 
the farmer and the banker which ulti- 
mately may afford some compensation 
for all that both have suffered during 
the period of low prices. 

The reopening of numerous banks in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana, Iowa, Nebraska and Kansas is 
foreseen within the next few weeks. The 
government still stands ready to help by 
such means as will not put the nation 
permanently in business. Inquiry among 
the bureaus here at the seat of govern- 
ment brings the answer that there is less 
demand now for governmental aid than 
since before the war. In the political 
campaign just starting the farmers will 
doubtless be told that they should expect 
much more of their government than they 
are getting. They will be told that there 
should be no let up at the coming session 
of Congress in the prayers and petitions 
for legislation to make the government 
carry the burden not only of all farm 
marketing but of all farm banking. 

The farmers, it is suspected, will pay 
little attention to such urging. The af- 
fection in the farm districts for a certain 
radical leader is reported to be subsid- 
ing. The cause of the red and pink 
movement received a decided setback 
when Henry Ford and Thomas A. Edison 
put their stamp of disapproval upon him. 
Mr. Ford said there was no need for him 
in the American government. Mr. Edi- 
son went further and scorned him as a 
person whose five senses were not per- 
fectly co-ordinated. 

This was a hard blow to the radical 
cause. There are many voters in this 
country who like the radical candidate 
for president, but who at the same time 
think more of the judgment of either 
Mr. Ford or Mr. Edison, for the reason 
that both rank as successful men in in- 
dustry and invention. The radical presi- 


dential candidate, it is appreciated, has 
made no success in anything but politics. 
He is telling how all business should be 
run, yet he knows nothing about anything 
but politics. His proposed policies are 
shaped to get votes. 

But there is little to fear at this time 
from radicalism. The new Congress is 
likely to be better balanced than the one 
which performed such queer antics last 
winter and spring. There are signs of 
this in the fact that senators and repre- 
sentatives who played with the wild lead- 
ers have toned down their utterances re- 
cently and calmed themselves generally. 
Getting back to their constituents has 
done them good. 

President Coolidge has been spending 
two weeks at the old home at Plymouth, 
Vt., among the rural folk with whom he 
grew up. His return to Washington is 
not to be marked by any important ac- 
tion. He has announced that he will 
continue to devote himself to the presi- 
dential office and that, to the liking of 
some of his ablest advisers, he will not 
participate in any way in the campaign. 





Canada—Crops 
Grain crops of Canada, as reported by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, by calendar 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 









Wheat Barley Buckwheat Corn 

1924... 282,042 Te 86=—S—C eel “see 

; 474,199 76,997 9,743 13,608 

.. 899,786 71,865 9,701 13,798 
1921... 300,858 8,230 14,904 
1920... 263,189 8,995 14,335 
1919... 193,260 10,551 16,940 
1918. 189,075 11,376 14,205 
1917... 233,743 7,149 7,763 
1916... 262,781 5,976 6,282 
1915... 393,543 i 
1914... 161,280 
1918... 281,717 
1912... 224,159 
1911... 230,924 
1910... 149,989 
1909... 166,744 
1908.. 112,434 

Flaxseed Oats 

| aa 8,626 378,995 . 
1923..... 7,189 563,998 23, 
1922... 5, 491,239 ’ 
1921.. 4, 426,233 ‘ 
1920.. 7,9 530,710 i 
1919.. 5, 4 394,387 10, 
1918 ; 426,312 8,6 
1917.. 403,010 3,! 
1916 410,211 2, 8 
0) ee 464,954 2, 54 
| ee 313,078 2,017 3 
ee 404,669 2,300 52 
a 391,629 2,428 3 
i) =r 365,179 2,492 6 
1910 323,449 1,543 8 
1909.. 353,466 1,715 5 
1908 250,377 1,711 0 





ACRES (000'S OMITTED) 








Wheat Barley Buckwheat Corn 
1924.... 21,676 2,879 eee 
4923.... 22,671 2,784 440 317 
1922.... 22,423 2,600 431 318 
308%.... 25,861 2,796 361 297 
1920.... 18,232 2,552 378 292 
Beaeeeee BO,456 2,646 445 265 
1918.... 17,354 3,154 548 250 
1917.... 14,756 2,392 396 234 
1916.... 15,370 1,803 342 173 
1915.... 15,109 1,718 344 253 
1914.... 10,294 1,496 354 256 
S033.... 21,016 1,613 381 278 
1912.... 10,997 1,581 399 298 
19i2...- 28,101 1,522 872 322 

Flaxseed Oats Rye Peas 
|, ee ‘sa 14,168 1,277 ons 
BOSS. < 206 14,388 1,448 169 
1922 14,541 2,105 190 
| ee 16,949 1,842 193 
eee 15,850 650 186 
er 14,952 753 230 
1918 14,790 555 236 
eae 13,313 212 199 
) ee 658 10,996 148 152 
Se 462 11,556 122 196 
1914..... 1,084 10,062 111 206 
|) eee 10,434 119 219 
2018..... 2,022 9,966 127 260 
| 879 9,631 131 295 

Lithuania—Crops 


Crops of Lithuania, as reported by the In- 
ternational Institute of Agriculture, in bush- 
els (000's omitted): 


Wheat Barley Oats Rye 
|. eee 3,166 7,918 23,324 24,924 
1922..... 3,274 10,725 28,943 24,249 
ae 2,840 6,676 18,154 21,047 
ACRES (000°S OMITTED) 
Wheat Barley Oats Rye 
1924. oc. me 484. 803 
eee 202 432 816 
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ENGLAND 

Lonvon, Aug. 6.—Owing to the holi- 
days, London has had a very short week’s 
trading, and the same cause is partly 
responsible for its dullness. Today’s 
market was very poorly attended. The 
decline which has taken place in wheat 
has no doubt been the principal feature, 
and this, with the improvement in ster- 
ling exchange, has created a very de- 
cided pause, so much so that fresh busi- 
ness in Canadian flours has been negli- 
gible, and it is the considered opinion 
of many of the traders that spot values 
would have shown an appreciable decline 
if it had not been for the comparatively 
small arrivals and limited stocks, Win- 
nipeg futures are over 2c lower than a 
week ago, Chicago shows a decline of 
314%4@4c, actual wheat in London is low- 
er, particularly American hard winters, 
and the exchange has moved at least 1 
per cent in favor of this country. 

These facts seem unduly to bias the 
flour trade here, although it certainly 
gets very little or no support from 
the baking trade, which as a whole con- 
siders that prices are topheavy, ignoring 
the advance in American corn futures, 
and higher offers from the Plate. 

The trade seems to overlook point- 
ers from the continent and its future 
requirements, which certainly do not 
indicate lower values. For instance, 
the Times correspondent at Rome states 
that the Council of Ministers has de- 
cided to prohibit the export of wheat 
altogether, and to restrict the export of 
wheat flour and semolina to a total of 
100,000 quintals per month. The duty on 
imported flour is also to be reduced from 
1.50 gold lire to 0.65 gold lire. The 
reason given for this step is that there 
will be no repetition of the plentiful har- 
vest of last year, the estimated reduc- 
tion in production being 20 per cent, this 
necessitating the importation of a large 
quantity of grain, which in view of the 
general world’s shortage, will be very 
expensive. 

Reuter cables that the International 
Institute of Agriculture has received in- 
formation that the Hungarian estimates 
of the cereal crops already harvested are 
undergoing considerable reduction on the 
basis of the first threshing returns. The 
great heat of late June and early July 
caused the grain to ripen too rapidly 
and to shrink. Damage was done also 
by laying and rust, with the result that 
wheat is now estimated at 1,460,000 
metric tons, rye at 620,000, barley at 
250,000 and oats at 260,000 metric tons, 
showing respective decreases of 21, 22, 
41 and 35 per cent compared with 1923. 
Latest reports from Roumania, on the 
other hand, indicate that there will be 
an exportable surplus of wheat, rye, 
barley and oats, while the corn prospects 
in Hungary, Roumania and Czechoslo- 
vakia are considered favorable. 

Offers from the mills of Canadian ex- 
port patents are all lower at 48s@43s 3d, 
while holders of near at hand parcels 
are prepared to accept the equivalent 
of 3d less than these prices (which 
would show a good profit) without find- 
ing many buyers. Canadian top patents 
are offered at 45s 3d@46s 3d, according 
to quality, with sellers on the spot at 
the equivalent of about 6d less. Kansas 
flours have been offered more freely. 
Good clears have been sold on mill of- 
fers of 40s, and there have been offers 
of patents (export quality) at 42s 6d. 
Australian flours are in fair demand at 
last week’s prices of 42s 6d, ex-store, 
with shippers asking 43s upwards for 
shipment. Minneapolis low grades are 
reported as being offered at about 28s 6d. 

London milled straight run flour is 
unchanged on the week at officially 48 
6d, delivered, the selling price being 47s 


6d, which is equal to about 43s 6d, c.i.f., 
with only a very limited demand, as bak- 
ers are fairly well bought, and where 
this is not the case, they are working 
from hand to mouth. The position may 
be improved next week, when the price 
of bread is to be advanced 1d per 4-lb 
loaf. 
FLOUR ARRIVALS 

The arrivals of flour during the past 
week have again been very light, amount- 
ing only to a total of 12,600 sacks, which 
is only 50 per cent of normal, The quan- 
tities, in sacks of 280 lbs each: United 
States, 5,550; Canada, 6,800; Continent, 
250. 

WHEAT PRICES 

There has been a further decline in 
wheat prices this week, the principal 
feature being the increased offerings of 
American winter wheats. No. 1 northern 
Manitoba, July-August, is offered at 59s 
6d, August at 60s. October-November 
has been sold at 57s@57s 44%d. Similar 
wheat shipping or shipped via Vancouver 
has been sold at 61s and No, 2 at 60s. 
No. 2 hard winters, July-August, have 
been sold at 52s 9d@53s 144d, August 
at 52s 101%4d, and September at 53s. Aus- 
tralian afloat is offered at 57s 3d, and 
for August shipment at 58s. Choice 
white Karachi afloat offers at 55s 3d and 
for July-August at 55s 9d. Rosafe, 
63%-lb, for July-August, is offered at 
56s, and Baruso, 63%-lb, arrived, has 
realized 53s 9d, while July-August of- 
fers at 54s 9d. 

FEEDERS 


The market for mill offals has been 
firm and prices have advanced to £9 10s 
ton, ex-mill, for middlings, although 
there are occasional sellers at £9 5s. 
Bran has also shown strength and there 
were no sellers at less than £6 10s. 
Plate pollards have been a good market, 
with prices advancing, sellers of passage 
parcels asking £7 2s 6d. For July- 
August £7 5s is asked, August-Septem- 
ber £7 10s, and the same price for Oc- 
tober-December. Fancy Plate’ mid- 
dlings afloat are unchanged at £8 17s 6d, 
and shipping or aout at £8 lds. 

The linseed market has been very firm 
and prices show an all-round advance. 
Calcutta on the spot is nominally £22 
17s 6d, with sellers of afloat parcels at 
the same price, and for June-July, July- 
August, August-September there are 
sellers at £23. Bold Bombay shows an 
advance of 10s ton, with prices for July- 
August and August-September at £23 
10s. 


Plate on passage is nominal at £21, 
while August-September and September- 
October have sellers at £20 18s 9d. To 
Hull, prices are 2s 6d ton lower than 
London for July-August, but August- 
September is £20 17s 6d. January- 
February is offered at £19 15s. 

The cottonseed market is steady, with 
prices showing little change. Bombay to 
London for August-September is nomi- 
nal at £11 3s 9d, while the same ship- 
ment to Hull is offered at £11 2s 6d. 
Egyptian (black) is a shade dearer at 
£14 nominal on the spot and new crop 
for September at £13 12s 6d. In Hull 
the spot value is 2s 6d less and new crop, 
September, £13 8s 9d with October at 
£13 1s 3d. 

OATMEAL 

Trade in oatmeal continues very dull 
and dispirited. The demand, which is 
generally expected about this time of 
the year in preparation for the autumn 
trade, seems to be nonexistent. Prices 
from Canada and the United States are 
reported as some shillings above the spot 
value, and there seems no chance of im- 
provement until markets get nearer to- 
gether. From present appearances, it 
will be this market that must make the 


first advance, as shippers seem quite in- 
different to markets in this country. 
Meantime, the London millers seem to 
be able to supply the requirements of the 
trade, and if reports speak truly, are 
not kept fully occupied even then. The 
London mill price is about £16 15s per 
ton, ex-mill. 


END EUROPEAN TOUR 


H. B. Sparks, of the Sparks Milling 
Co., Alton, IIl., accompanied by his wife 
and Miss Katharine Smith, his niece, ar- 
rived in London on Aug. 6. Their visit 
to England terminates a most interest- 
ing and extended tour, for since they 
left New York in March they have vis- 
ited Egypt, the Holy Land, the Riviera, 
Switzerland and France. They are sail- 
ing for home on Sept. 5, but before their 
departure they are planning to make a 
motor tour through England, their itin- 
erary taking them through Yorkshire, 
the Peak country and part of the west 
country. 


The Liverpool Market 


Liverpoot, Aug. 6.—Business has been 
interfered with to some extent by the 
holiday on Aug. 4, and there has been 
no very special feature of interest dur- 
ing the past week. 

Prices for flour are practically un- 
changed on the week, although holders 
of imported flour are very firm in their 
ideas, and stocks are getting consider- 
ably reduced, but values are still below 
replacement prices. First hand offers 
of Manitoba export patents are very 
firm at 45@46s, c.i.f., August-Septem- 
ber-October shipment. American soft 
winters show a decline on the week of 
1@2s per 280 lbs, and really high class 
winters can be bought today at 42s@ 
42s 9d, cif. Kansas patents sold at 
43s, c.i.f., Liverpool. Low grades are 
very scarce, and holders ask full price 
for unsold lots. For a spot lot of 25 
tons, £12 8s, landed, was asked, and 
£10 10s was bid for a Plate low grade, 
without response. American second 
clears are offered at 30s 6d. Continental 
low grades are rather easier. A parcel 
of 50 tons, quality somewhat similar to 
American red dog, was offered at £9 
12s 6d, prompt shipment. 

Wheat prices, on the whole, have con- 
tinued to decline, although there have 
been occasional firm spots, on Ameri- 
can and Canadian advices. Options on 
the week up to last night showed de- 
clines of about 34 @4d per 100 Ibs, and 
the closing prices today are lls 14d 
October, 11s 14d December, making the 
week’s decline 6@6%d per ctl. The de- 
mand for actual wheat, in consequence, 
is quieter, and not much new business 
has been done. Millers apparently are 
well supplied with wheat out of current 
arrivals, which have been heavy, and al- 
though prices of flour have been ad- 
vanced, the bakers are not taking hold to 
any great extent. Some business is re- 
ported in new American winter wheat, 
which has been offered fairly freely at 
54s 6d, c.i.f., July-August shipment, and 
today at 52s 9d, c.i.f. 

‘Reports of the Canadian crop seem 
to be better since the recent rains, but 
there are indications that the weather 
in the River Plate is too dry, and rain 
will be badly wanted in that country 
very soon, which may cause a further 
advance in this market, but should every- 
thing go well in that country there will 
not be any shortage of wheat in the 
world to fill the requirements of the 
coming season. 

Reports from Australia are satisfac- 
tory, good rains having fallen, and al- 
though there is no official estimate, the 
general opinion is that the acreage has 


been increased 





The weather in this country and in 
France has been very wet during tie 
past seven days, and there are incre: s 
ing complaints of rust and lodging. 
Wheat yields will be variable, but te 
total outturn should show very little 
variation from last year. 

Feeding cakes are strong in any po-i- 
tion. Resellers of American f.a.q. 1 
cepted £11 16s 3d, £11 17s 6d, and 
later £12 2s 6d for September shipme it 
to Liverpool, while £12 5s, £12 6s id 
and £12 7s 6d were paid, c.i.f., Lond: , 
for September-October. No first hai.( 
offers are reported. Argentine cak:s 
are very firmly held at £12 12s 6d, A:- 
gust-September shipment, but have now 
advanced to £13 10s, and in one case ‘0 
£13 15s. The prices now asked stip 
all business. Bombay cakes are abot 
the cheapest quality offering, some sal. s 
of 40 per cent being made at £11 12s | 
September-November shipment. 

Cottonseed meal is firm and selle s 
show no desire to meet the market. 


SCOTLAND 


Giascow, Aug. 4.—The markets ae 
fluctuating so much just now that it s 
almost impossible to give definite pric«s. 
Home millers quote at practically t'« 
same prices as last week, but are on y 
doing a hand-to-mouth business. Nev 
English wheat is commanding hi! 
prices. 

As far as imported flour goes, Man - 
tobas are too dear, running about 47” 
49s, c.i.f. On spot they are selling +t 
about 43s. Kansas patents are offeriiy 
at 43s for August dispatch, and Kans 's 
clears at about 41s 6d. American wi)- 
ters are too dear to attract business. On 
spot they are offered at 44@45s, ani! 
for shipment at 47s. Canadian winter; 
are quoted at about 43@44s. Australia) 
flour is about 40s on spot and 48s (i! 
for August shipment, all c.i.f. price 
Some French flour is being offered 01 
this market at about 43s, c.i.f. 

It seems impossible to get a clear in 
dication of the actual position in west 
ern Canada, but the feeling is that con 
ditions are not so bad as they have bee: 
reported. At the same time, the harm 
has been done, and the general level o 
prices all over has risen materially. 

Buyers still have stock enough to las 
them six or seven weeks, and there i 
not likely to be any general business un 
til this is about used up. Some of thei 
can keep out of the market much longe:. 
even a couple of months. 


IRELAND 


Be.rast, Aug. 4.—The flour market i 
almost at a standstill as far as new busi 
ness is concerned. One or two little lot 
were bought for shipment during th: 
early part of the week from Canadia 
mills that were rather cheaper than thei 
neighbors, but the little weakness whic 
developed in quotations, and public r 
ports that the advance had been over 
done, put an end to all chances of busi 
ness. Despite the fact that importer 
reduced their prices for spot stuff, buy 
ers did not respond. One or two smal 
parcels of very fine short Manitoba pat 
ents, under mill’s own brands, were solc 
in the early part of the week at 47s 6d 
net, c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin, for Augus' 
seaboard. shipment, and on spot on thx 
basis of 46s, full landed terms. Som: 
Manitoba exports were also sold at 44s 
net, c.i.f., August seaboard to Belfast. 
and 6d more Dublin. Prices afterward: 
came through 6d less without attracting 
buyers, and importers were offering at 
44s, full delivered terms, out of store in 
both Belfast and Dublin, but failed to 
effect sales. Bakers, however, are al! 
pretty well supplied for near at hand 
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flour, and between the lots they have 
picked up from importers and home mill- 
ers, they are fairly comfortable, especial- 
ly as the price of bread has been ad- 
vanced a halfpenny per 4-lb loaf in both 
Belfast and Dublin. Minneapolis flours 
remain dear. For one principal mark 
the offers are on a basis of about 48s 6d 
(@ 49s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and for another 

Is more is required. 

It is possible to buy, however, from 
those who have flour secured at 48s 6d, 
full delivered terms, either port. Kan- 
sas flours have been in line, and it has 
been possible to buy a very extra fine 
short patent on a basis of 44s, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast or Dublin, for August-Septem- 
ber shipment from the seaboard. Im- 
porters think that Kansas is a long way 
the best value offering at present, and 
it looks as if it were going to be in line 
again. 

“American soft winters are still too 
dear, despite the fact that 44s 6d has 
been cabled, net, c.i.f., Belfast or Dub- 
lin, but with home millers offering simi- 
lar flour at 45@4é6s, full delivered terms, 
to be taken just as required, it stands to 
reison that importers cannot do business 
alead at these figures. 

atmeal is still keeping most irregular 
in price, some mills being extremely high 
wile others in the same district are 
qvoting quite reasonable figures. The 
d mand for shipment is at a standstill, 
ad business with the mills even at the 
v ry lowest quotations received is utter- 
1. impossible in the Irish market, as 
home made rolled oats are now very 
nuch better value. As an illustration, 
ordinary oatmeal has been quoted as high 

47s per 280 lbs, c.i.f., Belfast or Dub- 
lin, and 49s for rolled oats. On the other 
hind, one Canadian miller was quoting 
43s per 280 lbs, c.i.f., for medium oat- 
weal, and 45s for rolled. The latter 
peices were about in line with what could 
le done from American mills, but when 
one takes into consideration that home 

made can be bought as low as 45s, c.i.f., 
lelfast, it is quite easily seen how utter- 
|, impossible it would be for importers 
to buy with a chance of getting a profit. 
Medium oatmeal was sold out of store 
in the early part of the week as low as 
39s 6d per 280 lbs, delivered, but this 


was an isolated parcel and too cheap, as, 


the general price was around 41s 6d per 
280 Ibs, ex-store. The highest price made 
for flake oatmeal appears to be about 
12s 6d, ex-quay, Belfast or Dublin, on 
spot or passage. All the importers have 
some oatmeal in store to go on with, and 
are inclined to sell at these figures at a 
profit, leaving the future to take care 
of itself, 

Mill offals, in sympathy with all feed- 
ingstuffs, are firm and again tending 
higher. Northern millers are able to 
get £10 ton for all classes of best white 
bran, and in Dublin and the south 5s 
ton more. Prices for feeding flour are 
soaring, £13 or £14 ton being the price 
for the extra fine quality. 


HOLLAND 


AmsterpaM, Aug. 4.—To state that 
our flour market is more active than it 
was last week would be putting the posi- 
tion in a more favorable condition than 
is actually the case, but there is a cer- 
tain feeling all round that the attitude 
of holding off cannot be continued in- 


. definitely. 


As the competition of the larger mas- 
ter bakers in the bigger towns prevent- 
ed a rise in the price of bread commen- 
surate with the higher flour prices now 
prevailing, it follows that buying from 
that quarter was postponed to the last 
moment, but in the end an increase in 
the price of the household loaf had to 
be made. This puts the master bakers 
in a position to pay a higher price for 
the flour they require. 

Of course, those who had not covered 
their requirements in advance were 
obliged to pay the — rices prevail- 
ing, and it can be taken that such mas- 
ter bakers were, for the time, losing 
money. It is only now that a demand is 
being experienced for consumption in a 
general way. 

Stocks of American flour have been 
fairly well cleared off, and importers 
are now delivering from the fresh ar- 
rivals as they become available, but these 
are only light and will continue so in 
the near future as there has been no lib- 
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eral buying for July and August ship- 
ment. 

The home mills, therefore, are meet- 
ing but small competition and are in 
fact reported to be working at full time. 
A demand is being reported, moreover, 
from across the border, and as there are 
no stocks of American flour, the home 
millers are reaping the benefit of this 
position. 

The price quoted for home milled 
flour ranges 19.25@19.75 florins, but the 
larger mills are delivering freely at the 
lower price named, the higher price be- 
ing for special qualities. 

Against these prices the offers from 
United States millers, such as there are, 
follow: Kansas hard wheat patents 20@ 
20.50 florins, straights 19.30@19.50 flor- 
ins; Manitoba patents 20.50 florins and 
upwards, straight flour around 19.30 
florins. But these are all above parity 
and cannot lead to business. It is said 
that a few sales have been effected for 
prompt shipment from Atlantic ports in 
hard wheat first clears, at a price held 
secret, the flour presumably being des- 
tined for the German Rhine Provinces, 
but such qualities are always difficult to 
obtain and the transaction has to be 
looked upon as an exception. 

The Belgian millers, although they 
raised their quotations, have held below 
the advance as cabled from the United 
States, and their price being more in 
line, arrivals from that quarter meet a 
ready sale. 

If the demand from across the border 
continues it will not be long before some 
buying, be it only for limited quantities, 
will undoubtedly develop, and importers 
are watching the markets very closely, 
with the intention of stepping in as soon 
as the prices warrant such action. 

The weather keeps fine, rains alternat- 
ing with sunny weather, and crop pros- 


pects are good. 


MOISTURE ADDED TO OATS 
VIOLATES FOOD STATUTE 


Oats containing any moisture in excess 
of that natural to the product will be 
held hereafter, if shipped in interstate 
commerce, according to a recent an- 
nouncement to the trade by Dr. C. A. 
Browne, chief of the Bureau of Chem- 
istry, United States Department of Ag- 
riculture. This ruling modifies a pre- 
vious announcement to the effect that it 
is not the practice of the department to 
recommend seizures or prosecutions on 
account of added moisture in oats as the 
result of bleaching unless such added 
moisture exceeds 1 per cent. 

The text of Dr. Browne’s letter mak- 
ing the announcement is as follows: 

“On Jan. 26, 1916, the Bureau of 
Chemistry, in connection with the en- 
forcement of the federal food and drugs 
act, issued service and regulatory an- 
nouncement No. 16, item 166, entitled 
‘Oats bleached with sulphur dioxid and 
oats containing added barley.’ This an- 
nouncement held that oats containing 
added moisture or oats to which other 
grains have been added, but which are 
sold as oats, are adulterated, within the 
meaning of the act. The attitude ex- 
pressed in that item with respect to oats 
containing foreign material has recently 
been upheld by the decision of the fed- 
eral court for the western district of 
Virginia. The theory on which the deci- 
sion was rendered is equally applicable 
to the addition of water to oats, and 
supports the department’s position. It 
is the intention of the bureau to take 
appropriate action against all interstate 
shipments of oats which it finds in viola- 
tion of the law in any of the respects 
indicated. 

“Ttem 166 announces that it is not the 
practice of the department to recom- 
mend seizures or prosecutions on account 
of added moisture in oats as the result 
of bleaching, unless such added moisture 
exceeds 1 per cent. This announcement 
is equivalent to a license for the delib- 
erate addition of moisture in this amount 
to grains. This portion of item 166 is 
hereby withdrawn. The shipment in in- 
terstate commerce of oats containing any 
moisture in excess of that natural to the 
product will be classed as a violation of 
the federal food and drugs act, and 
suitable action will be taken against such 
shipments.” 
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NEW YORK 

The New York flour market is in a 
healthy condition, which the trade re- 
flects in a more generally optimistic at- 
titude. As has been the case for several 
weeks now, spot stocks are very light, 
forcing consumers into the market for 
their requirements, though, since delivery 
by the mills is very prompt, purchases 
are only for immediate needs. Several 
large bakers purchased good lines of 
flour. It is estimated that about 100,000 
bbls were taken by them, and the prices 
are reported to be not out of line. 

The fluctuations in the wheat market 
early last week disturbed some buyers, 
for, shy and cautious souls that they are, 
any unaccustomed activity in the market 
drives them to cover and to withdraw 
bids. However, so many were unable to 
do this on account of the scantiness of 
their supplies that a good steady buying 
continued, although in many cases the 
determining factor was price and the 
business went to the mill with lowest 
offer. 

It seems an unfortunate circumstance 
that mills should be forced to sell at the 
ridiculous prices that some did, and 
while one lot of 2,000 bbls sold below the 
market usually grows to 4,000, 5,000 and 
6,000 bbls and then is multiplied before 
the day is over, still the original sale is 
there as a basis for the low quotation 
and the mill which has made it has sim- 
ply taken the edge off legitimate prices 
for the others. Last week, for example, 
spring standard patents ranged general- 
ly $7.15@7.85, with the average good 
grades about $7.40@7.60. During the 
week sales were made at $7—50c below 
the average prices and almost $1 below 
some quotations. The same thing was 
true of hard winters. 

Due to the recent demand for clears 
for export, and to their scarcity, prices 
were proportionately much higher than 
for the other grades, in some cases 
above the prices asked by other mills for 
straights. Very few had any to offer 
and the hard winters on the market 
ranged $6@6.40—in fact, some dealers 
even mentioned $6.70 and over without 
a blush, 

The export market was more lively. 
Increased inquiries came in and sales, 
though small, were more frequent. 
Clearances also were larger. 

Quotations were: spring fancy pat- 
ents $7.90@8.50, standard patents $7.15 
@785, clears $6.15@6.75; soft winter 
straights, Pennsylvania $6.10@6.45, mid- 
western $6.45@6.65; hard winter short 
patents $7@7.50, straights $6.35@7.05, 
clears $6@6.40; semolina, $8.30@8.70; 
rye, $5.30@6, all jute. Receipts, 208,353 
bbls; exports, 87,510. 

WHEAT 

The wheat market was moderately ac- 
tive and feverish. Toward the close of 
the week the decline in corn had a de- 
pressing effect on wheat also. The ex- 
port demand for the week was not 
judged. sufficient to absorb farm offer- 
ings. Quotations were: No. 2 red, c.i.f., 
domestic, $142%; No. 1 dark spring, 
c.i.f., domestic, $1.59%4; No. 2 hard win- 
ter, f.o.b., export, $1.40%; No. 1 noth- 
ern Manitoba, in bond, f.o.b., export, 
$1.56%; No. 2 mixed durum, f.o.b., ex- 
port, $1.40%. Receipts, 477,600 bus; ex- 
ports, 356,978. 

NOTES 

Charles Kennedy, Jr., of Kennedy & 
Co., Buffalo, was on ’change Aug. 22. 

Harry D. Harper, of Harry Harper & 
Co., Minneapolis, called at this office, 
Aug. 18. 

F. H. Price, of F. H. Price & Co., New 
York, spent the greater part of last week 
in St. Louis. 

J. Gold, of the American Feed & 


Products Co., New Haven, visited Thom- 
as Healy & Son last week. 

The first meeting of the Flour Club 
for this season will be held at the Prod- 
uce Exchange Luncheon Club on Sept. 9. 

S. J. Park, Jr., of French & Park, 
was busy last week receiving congratu- 
lations on the arrival of a daughter on 
Aug. 19. 


J. J. Moore, sales manager Bay State 
Milling Co., with his Porto Rican repre- 
sentative, Mr. Rusk, was in New York 
last week. 

Beginning Sept. 1, the Welch-Brown 
Co, will expand its office space, and will 
be located at D-24 and D-25 Produce 
Exchange. 

Frank Hutchinson, sales manager 
Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mill Co., 
with Mrs. Hutchinson, spent several days 
here last week. 


Cars of flour on spot last week 
amounted to 764, as against 747 for the 
previous week and 1,048 for the same 
period last year. 

J. J. Page, general manager Western 
Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
was in New York last Friday and Satur- 
day visiting his connection, H. P. Piper, 
of this city. 

The board of directors of the Stand- 
ard Milling Co. has reclared a quarterly 
dividend of 1% per cent on common 
stock, and 1% per cent on preferred 
stock, payable Aug. 30 on stock of rec- 
ord Aug. 20. 

Golfing flour men who have lost out 
against Ray Kilthau in various matches 
need retain no feeling of ar as 
they are in good company. Last Wednes- 
day Mr. Kilthau beat Eddie Driggs, New 
York state amateur champion, with a 79 
to Driggs’s 82. 

The Frank R. Prina Corporation has 
added Richard Kingston to its selling 
force covering the metropolitan district. 
Mr. Kingston has been a salesman here 
for a number of years, formerly with 
the Duluth-Superior Milling Co, in New 
York, and previous to that with the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. office. 


Among the millers who visited the 
New York market last week were W. B. 
Wood, managing director Dominion 
Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal; J. J. Moors, 
sales manager, J. F. Kirk, Topeka (Kan- 
sas) Flour Mills Co; F. C. Meyer, Wis- 
consin Milling Co., Menomonie, and O. 
F. Oleson, vice president Red Star Mill- 
ing Co., Wichita, Kansas. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Early in the week crop advices were 
unfavorable, but this was more than 
counteracted later on by warmer weather 
and more favorable crop reports caus- 
ing heavy selling with prices showing a 
loss. Quotations: No. 2 yellow, $1.35%; 
No. 2 mixed, $1.33%. Receipts, 33,000 
bus; exports, 4,000. 


BALTIMORE 


Flour is more salable, and a good busi- 
ness was done last week on the breaks. 
Springs and hard and soft winters fig- 
ured in the trading, with near-by soft 
winter straights, principally for export, 
and standard springs, for domestic ac- 
count, probably the best sellers. Hard 
winters also were good and reasonable, 
but these having had a previous inning 
were compelled to take a back seat tem- 
porarily. Owing to the weakness at the 
close some of the buyers who bought 
early were regretting they had not held 
off a little longer and gotten in at the 
bottom. 

The agent who recently distinguished 
himself by selling several cars of fancy 
North Dakota standard patent from old 
crop wheat at $8, cotton, actually beat 
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his own record last week by placing a 
few more cars of the same goods to out- 
of-town buyers at $8.10, cotton, while 
competitors in instances were meeting 
with only moderate success locally at 50c 
less. The “champeen” agent submitted 
a bid of $7.50, cotton, for some of his 
brag flour from new wheat for deferred 
shipment and thought he ought to get it, 
but the mill thought otherwise and the 
“champeen” agent has been conversing 
with himself ever since. Most of the 
sales of the week were made early and 
at 25@50c bbl above current rates, 
though something also was done at the 
decline by way of making an average. 

A sale of new standard spring patent 
flour for fall shipment was reported 
made here at the close of last week at 
$7, jute. This opens the new crop season 
in the local market on springs, with the 
price still showing a good premium over 
the southwestern product of correspond- 
ing grade. Near-by soft winter straight 
sold as high as $5.95, jute, for export, 
and as low as $5.50 in secondhand cot- 
tons for domestic use. 

Closing prices, car lots, per barrel, in 
98-Ib cottons, 45@55c more in wood, 10@ 
5c less in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk: 
spring first patent $7.50@7.75, standard 
patent $7@7.25; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.65@6.90, straight $6.15@6.40; soft 
winter short patent $6.40@6.65, straight 
(near-by), $5.65@5.90; rye flour, white 
$5.10@5.35, dark $4.25@4.50. City mills’ 
jobbing prices: spring patent, $8.75; win- 
ter patent, $7.65; winter straight, $7.15. 

Receipts of flour for the week were 
42,409 bbls, 27,318 of which were des- 
tined for export. The week’s exports 
were 6,652 bbls. 

City mills ran moderately strong, prin- 
cipally on old sales, but reported current 
demand light, domestic and export. They 
made no change in their prices of flour, 
but advanced feed $1 ton. 

Millfeed was steady but largely nomi- 
nal under a very limited demand, Quo- 
tations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring 
bran, $32@33; soft winter bran, $33@ 
34; standard middlings, $33@34; flour 
middlings, $37@38; red dog, $43@44; 
city mills’ middlings, $34.50. 

Cash wheat in the local market was 
weak and comparatively quiet, closing 
7%@10c lower than a week ago. No. 2 
red winter, garlicky, closed on Aug. 23 
at 7%c under No. 2 red winter. Few 
buyers were in the market at the close. 
Closing prices: spot No. 2 red winter, 
$1.35; spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$1.2754; August, $1.275g; new southern 
on grade: No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$1.291,; No. 3, $1.261,; No. 4, $1.22, ; 
No. 5, $1.1814; range for week of new 
southern by sample, $1.15@1.30. 

Of the 329,165 bus wheat received here 
last week, 326,430, mostly domestic, went 
to export elevators. Exports were 144,- 
000 bus, all domestic. Stocks were 1,- 
002,814 bus, 985,413 domestic and 17,401 
Canadian. Receipts of: new southern 
wheat from July 3 to Aug. 23 were 
940,558 bus. 

Coarse grain prices, Aug. 23: corn, do- 
mestic No. 2 vellow, track, $1.37; oats, 
No. 2 white, domestic, new, 59c, No. 3 
white, domestic, new, no market; rye, 
No. 2, spot, 92c; bag lots of new south- 
ern, early, 266 bus at $1@1.02. 

NOTES 

J. Ross Myers, president Baltimore 
Flour Club, has returned from an extend- 
ed outing spent at Faglesmere, Pa. 

Blanchard Randall, Jr. of Gill & 
Fisher, grain exporters, was overwhelmed 
with congratulations on ‘change last week 
as the father of twin boys. 

Oscar Moore, sales manager Bay State 
Milling Co., Winona, Minn., was much 
in evidence here last week with J. Na- 
thaniel McCosh, the company’s represen- 
tative in this territory. 


A. W. Mears, president Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce and National 


Federated Flour Clubs, was walking with 
a cane most of last week as the result of 
a strained ligament sustained while 
crossing a street in New York City the 
previous week. 

The central purchasing bureau of 
Maryland, Walter N. Kirkman, agent, 
last week bought about 400 bbls flour for 
the state institutions—300 hard winter 
patent at $7, cotton, 50 hard winter pat- 
ent at $7.55, wood, and 50 near-by soft 
winter straight at $6.15, in secondhand 
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cottons, all from J. Ross Myers & Son, 
the lowest bidders. The bureau expects 
to return to buying its full three months’ 
quota of flour, about 1,700 bbls, in Sep- 
tember. 

It is announced that John T. Money, 
examiner for the Interstate Commerce 
Commissioa, who heard the complaint of 
the McCormick Warehouse Co. against 
the railroads entering Baltimore, de- 
manding that certain fees the carriers 
were paying their controlled warehouses 
for loading and unloading carload ship- 
ments in interstate traffic should also 
come to it for similar service, will rec- 
ommend that the complaint be dismissed 
because no violation of the interstate 
commerce act was shown to have been 
committed. However, the McCormick 
company has the right to appeal to the 
full commission if desired. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





BUFFALO 

With flour accumulating in terminals 
and wheat unsteady, spring patents 
broke 30@40c last week, the decline car- 
rying them to points more in line with 
buyers’ ideas than any offerings that 
have been made recently. Unfortunate- 
ly there was not an abundance of con- 
fidence even among sellers that rock bot- 
tem had been reached and as a result 
consumers were not disposed to book 
far into the future. 

Consumers in this section are frankly 
outspoken against the policy of enforcing 
the new carrying charge clause in con- 
tracts, and this, too, is helping to re- 
Strict sales to near-by requirements of 
users. The entire situation is in marked 
contrast to this time a year ago, when 
many buyers had their supplies for six 
to nine months under contract. Today 
there is scarcely a consumer in this mar- 
ket, with the possible exception of the 
great baking concerns that buy else- 
where, who has made purchases for more 
than 60 days ahead. Not many have 
even that much flour under contract. 

Predictions are made that the sale of 
round lots in numbers is improbable in 
the immediate future, but sellers are 
working on some big contracts and hope 
to have them closed by Sept. 1. 

The decline carried springs to a point 
which enabled sellers to give real com- 
petition to Kansas millers, who had had 
things pretty much their own way while 
they were able to undersell the north- 
western mills $1 bbl, as was the case 
during the first half of this month. 
There were some fairly good sales to 
bakers on a strictly 60-day basis, and 
the grocery trade showed a little more 
interest. 

The real activity of last week took 
place in semolinas, following the break 
to 4c, Buffalo, in bulk. Macaroni manu- 
facturers, who were on the verge of flour 
famine, jumped at the chance to meet 
their immediate needs at the new price, 
and some were dickering with mills for 
round lots for future needs if sellers 
would. shade the market 4%@%%e. _ It 
was reported offers of 3%c stood a 
chance of confirmation at the beginning 
of this week if the durum wheat reports 
continued favorable. 

Kansas declines failed to materialize 
in spite of the break in springs, and 
southwestern millers held to former lim- 
its. Rye broke 50@60c and sold in fair 
quantities toward the close of last week. 

There were reports of price cutting 
on larger lots, but the larger mills were 
disposed to sell at reasonable prices or 
not at all. The importance of the cut- 
ting was minimized by sellers. 

Quotations, Aug. 23: spring fancy pat- 
ents $7.80@8.25, standard patents $7.50 
@,7.75, first clear $6.70@6.90; southwest- 
ern patents, fancy $7.50@7.70, standard 
$7@7.40; semolina, 4c lb, bulk; rye, pure 
white $5.30@5.50, dark $4.90@5.10. 

Output of Buffalo mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: : 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly 
capacity output. of ac- 
bbls bbis tivity 
Aug. 17-23 ...... 187,500 156,462 84 
Previous week ... 187,500 152,215 82 
TOO? OBO .c.sccer 166,500 128,654 i7 
Two years ago... 166,500 130,970 79 


A fair amount of feed business was 
done iast week, but Minneapolis mills 
took most of the tonnage booked in this 
district, due to the fact that Buffalo 
capacity has not much to offer just now. 
Bran. again advanced, moving to $82, 





Boston, for lake and rail, prompt and 
September. Some was offered for Oc- 
tober, November and December at $83. 
There were limited local offerings at $29, 
Buffalo. 

Middlings were quoted at $33.50 for 
prompt and September, and $35 for Oc- 
tober, November and December, when 
offered by local mills, but western sell- 
ers were holding for 50c more than 
these prices, all Boston basis. Local 
prices were $1.50 over bran. 

The 36 per cent grade of cottonseed 
meal advanced 50c to $49.75 for north- 
ern, and 41 per cent advanced similarly 
to $52.50. The 43 per cent grade was 
unchanged at $55.50. Some 43 per cent 
meal was offered for October, Novem- 
ber and December at $54. 

Gluten was quoted locally at $41.90. 
There have been some good-sized sales 
during the advance, which carried this 
feed up $2 ton to present levels. 

Old grain is pretty well cleaned up 
at this end of the lakes, the elevators 
holding less than 10,000,000 bus at the 
end of last week, with only slightly more 
than 1,000,000 bus afloat. A fair export 
demand kept supplies moving, the eleva- 
tors loading 1,022 cars for eastern sea- 
board and placing 878,163 bus in canal 
craft. 

Receipts were 2,484,000 bus during the 
week, and stocks were reduced 1,067,000 
bus in the same period. Stocks here 
totaled, including grain in store and 
afloat: wheat, American 2,721,778 bus, 
Canadian 1,430,409; corn, American, 548,- 
018; oats, American 317,696, Canadian 
2,584,257; barley, American 45,895, Ca- 
nadian 4,059; rye, American 2,060,894, 
Canadian 584,759. 

Some chartering for early loading was 
done at 14%4c, Head of the Lakes to Buf- 
falo and Lake Michigan ports to Buf- 
falo, but there was not enough business 
offered to go around. Congestion at 
Montreal delayed steamers operating to 
that port. Storage grain was offered 
at 3%c, Head of the Lakes to Buffalo, 
but some vessel owners want 4c and 
others are not disposed to close now. 
Nothing was reported taken at the of- 
fered rate. 

There was a fair amount of business 
last week on the exchange floor. Sales 
were made on Aug. 22 at $1.341446@1.35 
for No. 2 red wheat and $1.314%@1.32% 
for No. 3. No, 2 yellow corn was sold 
the same day in the range of $1.28@ 
1.31% and No. 3 on basis of $1.274%@ 
1.31. No. 2 white oats brought 57¢ and 
No. 3 56e. 

NOTES 

The Buffalo Flour Club has postponed 
its next outing to a date after Labor 
Day. 


J. A. Walter, president J. A. Walter 
Milling Co., is home after visiting sea- 
board markets. 


Frank Henry, Washburn Crosby Co., 
is expected home this week from his 
summer place in Rhode Island. 

Excellent progress is reported on the 
new state elevator at Oswego. Work on 
the superstructure will be begun this 
week. 

Average yields of 20@30 bus are re- 
ported in the Genesee wheat belt. Many 
farmers sold their crop at thresher head 
for $1.25 bu. 

Henry Veatch, eastern sales manager 
Kansas Milling Co., has returned from 
New England. He was accompanied on 
his selling trip by his son, Henry, Jr. 

The Lyndonville (N. Y.) Roller Mills 
has been notified that state barge canal 
water is to be shut off permanently from 
Johnson's Creek, thus depriving the mill 
of its power source. Electric equipment 
will be substituted. 

Good progress is being made on the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill here, 
and first grinding of flour will take place 
about Oct. 1, it is expected. The mill, 
which will grind for both domestic and 
export trade, will have a capacity of 
3,000 bbls. 

C, A. Fraser has been elected succes- 
sor to his father, the late A. B. Fraser, 
as a director of the Hilton (N. Y.) Mill- 
ing & Warehouse Co, Mr. Fraser has 
been named treasurer of the company, 
an office formerly held by M. G. New- 
comb, who continues as president. 

B. L. Cowles, president of the Cowles 
Shipyard Co., announces that a floating 
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drydock is being built for him and will 
be in operation at this port in the near 
future, handling all classes of drydock 
work. The need of such a service has 
been felt by grain shippers for a long 
time. 

D. E. Williamson, brother of the late 
Frank E. Williamson, has taken up the 
fight of mill representatives here against 
the proposal of railroads to discontinue 
all warehouse allowances and to substi- 
tute a 50c handling charge where aid jis 
given in unloading and loading cars. 
Mr. Williamson is a Washington attor- 
ney and has filed a brief with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission protesting 
against the new tariff, which has been 
suspended pending a ruling. 

P, D, Faunestock 


ROCHESTER 

With wheat markets responding to the 
speculative interests, the flour trade 
skeptical of flour prices. Buying clearly 
reflects it. More than a car order is 
the exception. A good part of the bu,i- 
ness is in assorted cars. There is re\a- 
tively more interest in clears than in ‘he 
higher grades. Some mills are on guird 
against selling too far ahead since oitt- 
put is light. Some have nothing to ofier 
before Sept. 15. 

Hard wheat flours are generally a 
shade easier, but that is more reflect :d 
by undertone than price. Prices on Aug. 
23: spring patents, $8.70@8.75 bbl, cvt- 
ton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $8.0 
@9; spring straights, $8.75, cotton 9¢ s, 
mostly local; bakers patent, $8.40, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $8.50; first 
clears, $6.75@7.10, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston; local, $6.75@7.10; low grace, 
$4.50, jute, car lots, Boston. ; 

New soft winter wheat was availalile 
last week in quantities that permitted 
mills to meet all ordinary demand. How- 
ever, the trade was disappointed in thie 
rather high range of prices maintained. 
There appeared to be no help for it. 
Mills paid up to $1.35@1.40 for new 
wheat. It was hardly dry enough to mill 
alone and old wheat that cost around 
$1.50 bu was mixed in the proportion of 
a third to a half. At that, it took about 
30 lbs more wheat to make a barrel of 
flour than when straight old was used. 
All in all, mills were in no shape to 
cut flour prices. Some of them cut the 
narrow margin of profit to maintain the 
old price of $7.20 bbl, cotton 98’s, car 
lots, Boston, and $7.40, local, small lots. 
all mill brand, winter straights. Orders 
were mostly small, although with demand 
widespread, aggregate orders showed 
fair volume. 

Entire wheat was about steady at 
$7.90@8 bbl, as was graham at $6.80), 
both cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston, but 
shipments were in mixed cars. While 
there was a little new rye offered, quan 
tities were too small to mean anythiny 
in the present bare markets. Feder: 
reports indicated a big visible left from 
the old crop. However, millers have 
found that the next thing was to locate 
it. One mill here paid what amounted to 
seedsmen’s prices for a car or two of 
old rye to mix with the new when it 
comes in. Under conditions, mills a:- 
vanced prices a dime or a little morv. 
offering best light brands in a limite: 
way at $6.30@6.40 bbl, cotton 98's, car 
lots, Boston; local, $7. 

There was fair demand for millfeed:. 
with sales sufficient to keep everythin 
cleaned up. Some mills were sold ahea‘ 
a fortnight on middlings. Prices wer 
held steady, with the range Aug. 23 « 
follows: spring bran, $32@32.50 ton. 
sacked, mostly mixed cars, Boston; local, 
$33@34; winter bran, $33@34, most] 
local; spring middlings, $35.50@36.50, 
sacked, mixed cars, Boston; local, $35: 
winter middlings, $86@37, local. Rye 
feed higher at $32@33 ton, sacked, most 
ly local, and little was to be had. 

Jobbers reported that local inquiry for 
western feeds was not very active. Cor 
meal was offered locally at $54 ton, a! 
advance of $2 over previous quotations 
Ground oats were steady at $47 ton, 
both sacked, delivered. Mills grinding 
in transit offered corn meal at $52 ton 
and ground oats at $45, sacked, mixed 
car lots, Rochester rate points. There 
was some demand for western bran at 
$33.50 and western middlings at $35.50, 
both in assorted cars, Rochester rates. 
Such jobbers doing business on a large 
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scale reported demand had eased off, 
with most customers about filled up, or 
at least not inclined to acquire more for 
the present. Gluten meal was higher at 
$48 ton, and hominy at $49, both sacked, 
mixed cars, Rochester rate points, Corn 
meal, table quality, was practically out 
of the market until cooler weather. 
Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Aug. 1FBB wc cccccccscscess 4,150 22 
Previous week ........+++. 4,900 26 


Of last week’s total, 2,800 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,150 winter and 200 
rye. 


T. W. Knapp. 


BOSTON 


Local millers’ representatives report 
very little improvement in flour condi- 
tions, few sales being made. Most buy- 
ers, large or small, are disposed to go 
slowly in the matter of covering their 
future needs, and it has to be an espe- 
cially attractive price to cause them to 
operate. 

rhe fluctuating wheat market of last 
week, followed by changes in flour prices, 
kept the trade guessing and uncertain 
just what to do. The market on flour 
v ried 20@25c bbl, up and down, while 
at the close of the week the situation was 
siill weaker, with indications of a fur- 
ther decline. This was especially true of 
spring wheat patents, there being appar- 
ently considerable pressure to sell, with 
liberal reductions from asking prices to 
induce buyers to take hold. Hard win- 
ter wheat flours also were more or less 
offered at cut prices, but the demand did 
not equal that of a week or two ago. 

The weakness shown on the last day of 
the week, with wheat in Chicago fully 3c 
lower than on the previous day, indicates 
a further decline in flour values and has 
shut off inquiry for flour. The trade is 
looking for bargains, and with moderate 
stocks on hand is prepared to take hold 
whenever it seems that a favorable time 
has arrived. It is a buyers’ market, so 
far as New England trade is concerned. 
All one has to do is to make an offer 


that is anywhere within reason and the. 


buyer is pretty sure to get the flour. 

Flour values Aug. 23, per 196 Ibs, in 
sacks: spring patents, special short $8.65 
(8.90, standard patents $7.60@8.50, first 
clears $5.65@6.50; hard winter patents, 
$6.75@7.65; soft winter patents $6.65@ 
7.65, straight $6.50@6.75, clear $5.50@ 
6.50. 

Receipts and stocks at Boston during 
the seven days ending Aug. 23, with com- 
parisons: 


-—-Receipts— ---Stocks—, 

1924 1923 1924 1923 
Flour, bbis.... 27,700 24,051 ....-6 «euee 
Wheat, bus... 700 94,460 ..... 75,467 
CorPm, DUB. ..0. seose A, ee 15,631 
Oats, bus..... 25,300 52,870 5,695 26,152 
Ry@, Bus.....20 seoos 37,960 = ...0- 61,374 
Bariev, BUR... ossss eRe ee 19,992 
Millfeed, tons. Oe (@60ne, 2cns6 «whee 
Corn meal, bbls o° a. snes i 0hwee 


Oatmeal, cases. ae ¢aste 8 we08e, (“woes 
Oatmeal, sacks. Be .6den: “ome dee.). eben 


A generally quiet but firm market on 
wheat feeds was reported last week, with 
prices showing very little change. Other 
feeds were steady, with a moderate in- 
quiry. Quotations Aug. 23: spring bran, 
prompt shipment or in transit, $32.75@ 
33.50; winter bran, hard at $33.75 and 
soft at $34.50; middlings, $34.50@34.75 
for standard and $36.25@36.50 for flour; 
mixed feed, $36@40; red dog, $44.75; 
gluten feed, $47.55; gluten meal, $59.30; 
hominy .feed, $48.50; stock feed, $45.50; 
oat hulls, reground, $20; cottonseed meal, 
$49@55,—all in 100’s. 

There was a firmer market for corn 
meal last week, with a good demand re- 
ported. Granulated yellow was quoted 
at $3.30, bolted yellow at $3.25, feeding 
meal and cracked corn at $2.70,—all in 
100’s. There was a lower market on oat- 
meal, with a good demand. Rolled was 
quoted at $3.40, with cut and ground 
oatmeal at $3.74, in 90-lb sacks. Demand 
for rye flour was quiet, with the market 
lower at $5.75@6 for choice white patent 
and standard patent at $5.50@5.70. 
Straights were quoted $5.35@5.60 bbl. 


NOTES 

Herbert L. Hammond, Charles M. Cox 

Co., Boston, returned last week from an 

extended trip to Europe. He was ac- 
companied by his family. 
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The steamer Sachem from Liverpool 
arrived at Boston Aug. 18, having as 
part cargo 1,000 bags dairy meal con- 
signed to the National Shawmut Bank 
of Boston. 

A $10,000 fire occurred in the Pratt 
Bread Baking Co., Inc., plant in Jamaica 
Plain last week, as a result of a burning 
kettle of fat. Several bakers who were 
working on the lower floor had a nar- 
row escape. 

Grain dealers in Vermont held a most 
successful meeting in Burlington, Aug. 
19, to consider the organization of a state 
association. While initial steps toward 
organization were made, nothing definite 
was accomplished and a future meeting is 
to be held in the same city during the 
coming month. 

Louis W. DePass. 


PHILADELPHIA 

With the reaction in wheat, the flour 
market last week was unsettled and ir- 
regular, and limits generally showed a 
decline of about 25c bbl. Buyers lacked 
confidence and confined purchases to 
small lots to satisfy immediate require- 
ments, but jobbers and bakers are not 
carrying much stock and hence are 
obliged to come into the market from 
time to time, so that the aggregate vol- 
ume of transactions was of moderate 
proportions. There was a fair export 
demand. 

Prices of rye flour were reduced about 
25c bbl, but at revised figures there 
was a fair demand. 

Receipts of flour for the week were 
9,080,556 lbs in sacks. Exports, 598 sacks 
to Rotterdam, 2,401 sacks to Liverpool, 
2,500 sacks to Dundee, 1,200 sacks to 
Leith and 123 sacks to Copenhagen. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks: spring first patents 
$8.05@8.40, standard patent $7.65@8, 
first clear $6.75@7.50, hard winter short 
patent $7.25@7.75, straight $6.75@7.25; 
soft winter straight, $5.90@6.75; rye 
flour, $5.75@6. 

Millfeed was in small supply and 
firmer, but demand was only moderate. 
Quotations in car lots, per ton, to ar- 
rive: spring bran, $33.50@34.50; soft 
winter bran, $34@34.50; hard winter 
bran, $33@33.50; standard middlings, 
$33.50@34.50; flour middlings, $38@40; 
red dog, 343@44. 

The wheat market showed a decidedly 
downward trend all the week and closed 
at a decline of 8%c. There was little 
doing. Receipts, 331,842 bus; exports, 
180,533; stock, 1,226,244. Quotations: 
No. 2 red winter, $1.32144@1.33%; No. 3 
red. winter, $1.29144@1.30%; No. 4 red 
winter, $1.2714@1.28%; No. 5 red winter, 
$1.2444@1.25%; No. 2 red winter, gar- 
licky, $1.24@1.25, 


Coarse grain prices, Aug. 23, car lots” 


for local trade: corn, No. 2 yellow, $1.32 
@1.33; No. 3 yellow, $1.30@1.31. 

Corn goods were unsettled and irregu- 
lar, in sympathy with raw material, but 
showed little net change for the week. 
There was a fair jobbing business. Quo- 
tations, in 100-lb sacks, kiln-dried: gran- 
ulated yellow and white meal, fancy, 
$3.45@3.55; yellow and white table meal, 
fancy, $3.45@3.55; pearl hominy and 
grits, $3.45@3.55. Oatmeal was easier, 
in sympathy with raw material. Trade 
was quiet at $3.95 per 100-lb sack for 
ground. 

Coarse grain prices, Aug. 23, car lots, 
for local trade: corn, No. 2 yellow $1.30 
@1.31, No. 3 yellow $1.32@1.33; oats, 
No. 2 white, 63@64c; No. 3 white, 62 
@63c. 

NOTES 

The Grain Marketing Co., Chicago, 
has apphed for membership in the Com- 
mercial Exchange. ; 

Samuel McCleary, with William B. 
Stites, grain and feed dealer, is enjoy- 
ing a short vacation in New York. 


Frederick S. Groves, 77 years old, gen- 
eral manager of the Baltimore & Phila- 
delphia Steamship Co., commonly known 
as the Ericsson Line, died suddenly on 
Aug. 19 at his summer home in Better- 
ton, Md. 

J. F. Muller, representative of Mitsui 
& Co., New York, was a guest, Aug. 18, 
of J. F. Stringfellow, traffic manager of 
the Tidewater Terminal, arranging for 
the handling of imports from the Far 
East through Philadelphia. 

Samuex S. Danrets. 
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The season’s highest price levels were 
reached in the millfeed trade early last 
week. Advances in values were the 
sharpest for any similar period thus far 
on the crop. The last half of the week, 
however, brought a sudden and almost 
as wide a decline in prices, which closed 
only a shade above the basis of a week 
ago. To a very large extent the break 
is restricted to the turn about prices in 
cash and future corn and oats, especially 
of December and May. Jobbers who 
bought heavily on the early advance in 
millfeed are taking their profits, offering 
the feed in fair volume for both spot 
and scattered forward shipment. 

Prices in the principal markets on 
Aug. 23, and on the same date of 1923, 
in 100-lb sacks: 








Minneapolis— 1923 1924 
EE a6 es 6:4:00306R%00 $26.00 $24.00@25. 
Pure wheat bran ...... 26.50 25.00@25.! 
i er rere rie 27.00 26.00@27.00 
Rye feed ..........++.. 24.50 24.50@25.50 
Flour middlings ....... 29.00 29.50@30.50 
TS eRe are eer < 34.00 34.00@37.00 
Mixed feed ........... 25.00 27.00@28.00 
Old process oil meal... 47.00 46.00@46.50 
EE asavee ce eacsoetn 34.00 32.50@33.50 
PERCU og iccseccsses 35.00 35.00@36.00 
i errr rere 39.50 44.50@45.50 

Duluth 
nn, WER ...e+ 26.50 25.50@26.00 
Middlings ...... ...++ 28.00 28.00@29.00 
Flour middlings ...... 30.50 32.00@33.00 
Country mixed feed ... 26.00 28.50@29,00 
Pee GOD cake cvsives .. 33.50 36.50@37.50 

St. Louis 
 Ciscvaasavhoebens 25.50 26.50@27.50 
Brown shorts ........ 2 30.50@31.50 
Gray middlings ....... 32.50@34.00 
White middlings .. 36.50 @38.00 
MEEMO GOOM ceccecccecs 29.50@31.09 
COE FORE ccccccccveccese 14.00@14.50 

29 





Alfalfa meal .......... 2.50 @ 28.00 
Fine white hominy feed 32.50 40.50@41.00 
Kansas City— 


Pure bran .......- 5.00 24.50@25.50 
i 
>» 


) 
Bran ........+.+-+ee0- 25.00 24.00@26.00 
Brown shorts ......... 27.00 27.00@28.00 
Gray shorts ........... 28.50 29.00@31.00 
Red dog ..... . ...+ 26.00 39.00@39.50 


Philadelphia— 
Winter bran 
Pure bran das 
Spring bran .... 
Spring middlings 
Red dog ...-+<.- ; 
Flour middlings .. 


32.50@33.50 
32.50 @33.50 
32.00 @33.00 
33.00 @ 34.00 
43.00 @ 44.00 
38.00 @ 41.00 








Pe Ci ces edeeew nee’ 32.00 32.00@32.50 
Milwaukee— 

Winter bran ..... .»- 28.00 

BRAN cecccecsee sos0e0 ee 

Middlings ...... rere 

Flour middlings ....... 31.00 : 

Red dog ....¢.:: .... 34.50 37.00@ 

Rye feed ...... .. 27.50 27.00@27.50 

Old process oil meal... 49.50 47.50@48.50 


Cottonseed meal ...... 48.50 43.50@52.00 
Reground oat feed .... 11.00 14.00@14.50 
Brewers’ dried grainst.. 36.00 31.00@33.00 
Hominy feed* ........... 39.50 46.50@47.50 


Gluten feedt** .......+.. 41.75 .....@40.40 
Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
Minneapolis .......cceees $8.30 $9.10 
Duluth ..cccccccccvccccee 7.00 9.10 
St. Louis ..ccccscssccvece eves 7.50 
Kangag City ....c.ceccves 8.90 9.70 
BEITWAUMCO 2c c ccc cccccee 5.70 6.50 


*Boston. tChicago. **30 days. 

Buying by the consuming trade fell 
off sharply, especially at the extreme ad- 
vance in prices, which is always natural, 
because trade usually is slow in follow- 
ing advances. 

Mixers and distributors in the dairy 
feeding sections have been among the 
most cautious buyers of millfeed, claim- 
ing that the returns from dairy prod- 
ucts hardly warranted feeding opera- 
tions on the basis of prevailing millfeed 
values. Milk and other dairy products 
have recorded material gains in prices, 
and under date of Aug. 13 the dire¢tors 
of the Dairymens’ League at New York 
advanced prices, effective Aug. 18, from 
$2.06 to $2.60, a gain of 54c cwt on 
class A milk. This is an advance of 74c 
cwt since Aug. 1, and there was a gain 
of 20c cwt on class 2 milk. The ad- 
vance of 74c within two weeks is prob- 
ably a record for a similar period of 
time. This is going to help the sale 
of feed in this territory materially, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that a pro- 
tracted spell of hot weather recently 
affected some sections of the East. 

Shipments of millfeed into central 
states are quite restricted, especially 
from the West, due to the fact that win- 
ter wheat is moving to mills quite freely 
in that section and mills are undersell- 
ing prices asked for western shipment. 
The consuming trade has been holding 
off in buying feed with the expectation 
that as soon as heavy flour production 
begins at the mills, feed prices will work 
lower. However, flour demand has not 
broadened to the extent anticipated, and 
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instead of the expected full-time opera- 
tion during the early new crop months, 
mills of the Southwest and other winter 
wheat sections are hardly able to main- 
tain a 75 per cént operating schedule. 
Since the decline of wheat the latter 
part of the week, there seems to be a 
better inquiry and a better demand for 
flour, and with the freer movement of 
wheat in the Northwest, production will 
be on an increase in that territory from 
now on. A great many of the mills, 
however, claim their mixed car trade is 
taking the largest percentage of their 
production. 

In the early part of last week gluten 
feed, in sympathy with the rapidly ad- 
vancing prices of corn, advanced $2 ton, 
making the price $38, bulk, and $40.40 in 
100-Ib sacks, f.o.b., Chicago, 30-day ship- 
ment, mill’s option. Corn gluten meal 
advanced as well, making the price 
$52.40, bulk, Chicago basis. Oil meal ad- 
vanced in sympathy with other feeds, but 
at the close of the week declined about 
$1 ton. J. W. Jouno. 


Average Export Prices 
Monthly average export prices of wheat 
flour, wheat and corn shipped from. the 
United States, as reported by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce: 





1924— Flour, bbl Wheat, bu Corn, bu 
SUD ceesiesas 5. $1.16 $ .90 
ME @ewa¥se ene 5.10 1,10 .92 
( Peerrerras 1.08 -92 
ae 5.12 1.06 94 
February ..... 5.00 1.08 -91 
January ...... 5.02 1.08 88 

1923— 

December 5.08 1.12 85 
November 5.16 1.10 1.01 
October 5.17 1.11 1.01 
September 5.03 1.12 95 
August coos B86 1.09 .99 
Re ee 5.50 1,18 .99 
(eee 5.65 1.24 95 
MN «Sake & eos 6,74 1,24 -90 
aaa 5.76 1.35 87 
March ovo» 6.98 1.30 85 
February ..... 5.70 1,27 85 
January 5.75 1.28 82 

1922— nd 
December .... 5.60 1.24 80 
November |... 5.47 1.23 ‘81 
October .. ow Bene 1.18 .78 
September .... 65.47 1.17 71 
See 5.85 1.26 71 
, cvoe 8.00 1.31 78 
SOMO ccccscccees CMB 1.30 71 
, co Ber 1.39 71 
April cosveses @.05 1.37 70 
ere 5.82 1.36 70 
February ..... 5.35 1.25 64 
January ...... 5.50 1.21 63 

1921— 

December coe 6.697 1.21 64 
November .... 6.00 1.18 61 
October ...... 6.27 1.30 -60 
September .... 6.55 1.34 60 
BNE accesses EO 1.40 64 
ae 7.05 1.50 71 
OU sivvsicnes Mee 1.58 74 
Pn skh \adven 7.04 1.60 76 
April ......%98 7.00 1.67 79 
ae 7.43 1.92 88 
February ..... 8.37 2.00 85 
January ...... 8.90 2.13 96 
1920— 
December .... 10.70 2.37 1.09 
November .... 11.50 2.60 1.22 
October ...... 11.55 2.77 1.33 
September .... 12.23 2.90 1.55 
cee 12.15 2.90 1.75 
Oe €a8 26 6caus 11.05 2.96 1.81 
ee ee 11.42 2.92 1.96 
a 10.00 2.80 1,90 
EE 5.64.0 enb6' 11.15 2.55 1.70 
0 Pee 11.35 2.39 1.60 
February ..... 11.15 2.43 1.55 
January ...... 11.18 2.43 1.47 

1919— 

December .... 10.88 2.42 1.50 
November .... 10.95 2.37 1.52 
October ...... 11.00 2.42 1.58 
September 11.00 2.40 1,78 
er 11.05 2.43 1.75 
Aer 11.08 2.40 1.95 
2a 11.05 2.10 1.81 
we b-cb05346 11.20 2.48 1,78 
ee .o'na-2 30.8 os 11.30 2.35 1.70 
eee 11.15 2.35 1.55 
February ..... 11.30 2.40 1.57 
January ...... 10.90 2.47 1.5 


Yearly average export values of wheat 
flour, wheat and corn, in the calendar years 
1923, 1922, 1921 and 1920: 

Flour, bbl Wheat, bu Corn, bu 


ROBB. ccccscsece $5.40 $1.18 $ .87 
See 5.68 1.25 -70 
| Lee 7.00 1.54 72 
1920.. 11.30 2.73 1.48 


Yearly average export values of wheat 
flour, wheat and corn, by fiscal years ended 
June 30: 

Wheat, bu Corn, bu 
1.1 


BOBE®. wc ccccece ‘ $ .92 
1088... cccccce 5.64 1.24 -80 
1933... cscece0 6.16 1.34 -65 
| errr 9.55 2.35 .89 
1920... ..-.ce00. 11.11 2.50 1.65 
| 2 | ee 11.08 2.37 * 1.60 
1918... ccesccee 11.19 2.36 1.83 
1917... ...sc008 7.80 1.98 1.12 
1916... ccccee 5.69 1,24 80 
1916.....c-c000 5.86 1.28 80 
1914... cccee 4.60 95 74 
See 4.66 97 58 
BOER. cc ccscvcse 4.63 94 72 
| D> ee 4.87 92 56 
1910.......0000 5.26 1.02 69 
1909......-00e 4.86 1.01 70 
1908....-ccceee 4.60 99 64 


*Twelve months. 
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SEATTLE 

Domestic flour demand is extremely un- 
satisfactory. California demand is fair 
and a little business has developed with 
the Atlantic seaboard. Local business is 
almost entirely confined to deliveries on 
previous bookings and to small lot sales 
to buyers whose supplies are exhausted. 

There have been no signs of revival 
of oriental flour demand and the indica- 
tions are that there is little chance of 
doing business in that direction for 60 
days or longer. Stocks of flour at Hong- 
kong are reported to amount to over 
1,000,000 quarter barrel sacks and to 
600,000 at Shanghai. 

Cables advices are to the effect that 
the Shanghai mills have wheat supplies 
in sight for 90 days’ grinding and that 
they are making “— low quotations, 
offering straight to Hongkong at $5.25 
bbl, spot, $5.50 September, and $5.60 
October, against American Pacific mill 
quotations of $5.85 net, f.a.s., this sea- 
board, August-October shipment, for 
straights, and $6.95@7.05, c.i.f., for Ca- 
nadian first clear, and $6.65@6.75 for 
second clear. 

The price competition of the Shanghai 
mills has been intensified by an order of 
the customs department of the province 
of Kiangsu, in which Shanghai is situ- 
ated, which order has been ratified by 
the Peking government, prohibiting wheat 
exports through that province. The 
Shanghai mills are therefore able to ig- 
nore the world market wheat prices and 
to dictate the price of Chinese wheat. 
Until these mills have exhausted domestic 
wheat supplies and have to import wheat 
they will have a practical monopoly of 
that part of the oriental trade which is 
satisfied with Chinese flour. 

Inquiry from the United Kingdom im- 
proved last week and some of the mills 
were able to work small parcels of ex- 
port patents and straights. 

Washington flour prices at the close of 
last week, carloads, coast: family patent, 
basis 49-lb cottons, $7.70@8 bbl; export 
straights, in 49’s, $5.85, f.a.s; export cut- 
off, in 49’s, $6.05, f.a.s; bakers patent, in 
98's, $7.60@7.70; pastry flour, in 98's, 
$6.70@6.80; blends, in 98’s, made from 
Montana and/or Dakota and Pacific hard 
wheats, $7.70@8.20. 

New crop Dakota top patents, basis 
98-lb cottons, carloads, coast, were quot- 
ed at the close of last week at $8.20@ 
8.60 bbl; new crop Montana top patents, 
$7.15@7.70. First clears: Dakota, $7.50 
@1.75; Montana, $6.15@7.05. 

The feed market was quiet and weaker. 
Washington mill-run was quoted at $34 
ton. Montana mills are not offering mill- 
feed. 

Milling demand for wheat has been 
extremely limited. Quotations at the 
close of last week, sacked, coast: western 
white, $1.32@1.33 bu; soft white, $1.33 
@1.34; western red, $1.24@1.25; fancy 
milling blue-stem, $1.58@1.60. 

Montana wheat, bulk, coast: dark hard 
northern spring, 14 per cent protein $1.58 
bu, 13 per cent $1.53; Turkey, 14 per cent 
protein $1.39, 13 per cent $1.36. 

NOTES , 

Flour exports from Seattle and Ta- 
coma the first half of August were: to 
Hongkong, 13,013; Shanghai, 125; Kobe, 
375; Yokohama, 2,500; Manila, 18,876; 
Cebu, 11,750; Iloilo, 5,500; Zamboanga, 
500; Mexico, 500. 

Flour and feed shipments from Seattle 
and Tacoma to California the first fort- 
night of August were: San Francisco, 
19,730 bbls flour; Los Angeles, 11,750; 
Wilmington, 2,400; San Diego, 1,125. 


Feed: San Francisco, 564 tons; Los An- 
geles, 171; San Diego, 136. 

M. W. Hunt, president Pasco (Wash.) 
Grain & Milling Co., spent several days 
at Seattle last week. Few mills in the 





Pacific Northwest, if any, have operated 
more steadily during recent years. The 
company has built up an enviable trade 
by maintaining the high quality of its 
flour. 

The Public Utilities Commission of 
Idaho has filed a complaint with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, alleging 
that the grain rates from southern Idaho 
to Portland are unreasonable and ex- 
cessive and requesting that they be re- 
duced to a parity with rates for equal 
hauls from other districts to Portland. 


The United States Shipping Board has 
withdrawn from service four steamers 
which it has operated as a feeder service 
to its regular liners operating between 
Hongkong and Calcutta. This service has 
been carried on in connection with Ship- 
ping Board vessels operated by the Ad- 
miral Oriental Line, the Columbia Pa- 
cific Shipping Co., and the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Co. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, with a weekly ca a of 52,800 
or 


bbls, as reported to The thwestern 
Miller: 

Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
0 RS OVO TPE rel eT 26,092 49 
Previous week ............ 32,762 62 
Se We denn 064 0600K08205 43,811 83 
BWO FORTS GOS .ccccacccess 36,557 69 
TRICO PORES GOO ..cccccccce 30,636 57 
FOUP VOATS OBO oocccscccess 15,325 29 
Five years ago ............ 20,410 38 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, with a weekly capacity of 52,- 
800 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
DS, BIE 6dn ose vcennedeve 13,035 23 
PUOVIOUS WOO cc ccsccvsves 21,695 38 
;. 2 Pere err 28,283 50 
WWO FORTS GOO occccecccces 31,456 55 
Three years ago ........... 22,442 39 
i hE er ere 28,648 50 


Seventeen interior mills in Washing- 
ton, Oregon and northern Idaho, for the 
two weeks ended Aug. 16, 1924, with a 
two weeks’ capacity on full-time sched- 
ule, operating six days a week, of 128,900 
bbls of flour, made 46,457, or 38 per cent 
of capacity, against 43,010 made the pre- 
vious fortnight by 16 mills with a two 
weeks’ capacity of 121,100 bbls, or 36 
per cent of capacity. 





OGDEN 

Wheat prices declined in the Ogden 
market last week, standing 10c bu lower 
on Aug. 23 than seven days before. 
Millers report that this decline was large- 
ly due to lower prices in eastern markets, 
which had some reflection on local con- 
ditions. Quotations for wheat were on 
the basis of $1.35 bu for No. 1 hard 
white and soft white wheats, $1.25 bu for 
No. 1 hard winter and northern spring, 
new crop wheats, milling-in-transit bill- 
ing, freight paid to Ogden. The differen- 
tial has changed from that of a year 
ago, when white wheats were bringing 
10c less than the darker varieties. 

Reports from Utah and Idaho indicate 
larger yields than first anticipated in the 
various farming regions, with wheat of 
superior quality. The estimate of a 60 
per cent crop in the Utah-Idaho terri- 
tory was given by members of the Ogden 
Grain Exchange, following a general sur- 
vey of the threshing reports. 

Because the wheat this year is extreme- 
ly strong in protein and gluten content, 
there has been a demand for wheat from 
states further east to blend. Hundreds 
of carloads of Nebraska and Kansas 
wheat are being shipped into the mills 
now, along with the wheat from Utah, 
Idaho and Montana. 

The flour market has slackened in the 
Pacific Coast territory, with quotations 
of $7.40 bbl for family flour, $7.10 bbl 
for bakers, 98-lb cotton bags, f.o.b., Cali- 





fornia common points. The southeastern 
demand has been fair, with considerable 
inquiry for soft wheat flours. The quo- 
tations have been $7.50 bbl for high pat- 
ents, car lots, 98-lb cotton bags, f.o.b., 
lower Mississippi River common points. 
The demand for flour has been only fair 
in the intermountain states, the quota- 
tions being $7.20 bbl for family patents, 
$6.90 bbl for bakers flours, car lots, 48-Ib 
bags, f.o.b., Ogden. 

Bran prices have also dropped, the 
prices quoted Pacific Coast buyers being 
$37 ton for white, $35 ton for blend and 
$33 ton for red, car lots, f.o.b., California 
common points. The Ogden price was 
$5 ton lower. 

NOTES 


Another addition is being built to the 
plant of the Ogden Baking Co., to en- 
large the offices and salesrooms. 

Another rainstorm swept Utah and 
southern Idaho Wednesday, Aug. 20, 
proving of special benefit to sugar beets 
and other late crops, according to United 
States weather reports. The rain was 
not of sufficient duration to hinder 
threshing or hauling of wheat. 

W. E. Zuprann. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

Reports from millers and jobbers are 
to the effect that bakers are showing less- 
disposition this season to contract for 
flour than at any previous time. Indi- 
cations are that buying for the balance 
of the year at least will be confined to 
immediate and near-by requirements. 

Mill prices have been little changed, 
the decline in wheat last week resulting 
in reductions of 10@20c bbl, and prices 
Aug. 22 were: Dakota standard patent, 
old crop, $9.20 bbl; Montana standard, 
old crop, $8.70; Dakota standard, new 
crop, $8@8.50; Montana standard, new 
crop, $7.65@7.90; Kansas standard, new 
crop, $7.25@7.50; Washington and Ore- 
gon straight grade, $7.50@7.75; cut-off, 
$5.75@6.25,—98’s, cotton, delivered San 
Francisco. 

The millfeed market is slightly lower, 
with little interest shown by the trade. 
Stocks generally in the hands of jobbers 
and feeders are heavy, with offerings 
fairly liberal. Eastern red bran and 
mill-run were offered Aug. 22 at $35@ 
36 ton; northern standard bran and mill- 
run, $36@36.50; middlings, $43@44; low 
grade, $45. 

The following flour exports for July 
from the Port of San Francisco are re- 
ported by the marine department of the 
Chamber of Commerce: to Japan, 15 
bbls; Mexico, 2,340; Central America, 
17,431; Pacific Islands and Tahiti, 1,662; 
Samoa, 60; South America, 1,000; total, 
22,508 bbls. 


GREAT FALLS 

Another advance in the price of clear 
flours has been recorded by the Montana 
mills and last week’s list stands 10c 
higher than the list for the previous 
week. All other items remain unchanged. 
Quotations: patent flour $7.75 bbl, and 
first clear $5.40 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b., Great Falls, car lots; bran $30, 
and standard middlings $82 ton, same 
terms. 

NOTES 

Roosevelt County has started a cam- 
paign through its county agent to im- 
prove the standard of its seed wheat for 
the 1925 crop. The effort will be to 
get the best quality of Marquis. 

Hessian fly has been found quite gen- 
erally in the wheat fields of Richland 
County. The county agent, H. F. DePue, 
states that the damage this year will 
amount to as high as 30 per cent in some 
of the fields of winter wheat. He says 
the fly has been found in practically 
every part of the county. 

Charles R. McClave, president Mon- 
tana Flour Mills Co., has- announced a 
number of prizes that his company has 
authorized with the view of stimulating 
the interest of wheat growers in showin 
the quality of their wheat at the annua 
Montana state fair. The intent of the 
prizes is to bring out the best milling 
wheat that it is possible to get. Millers 
will be the judges in making the awards. 

W. G. Kirkpatrick, general superin- 
tendent of the Rocky Mountain Elevator 
Co., visited Lewistown and other points 
where that company has elevator plants, 
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last week. He says that the wheat har- 
vest throughout the Judith basin is get- 
ting well along and that reports fromm 
managers of plants operated by his con 
pany seem to warrant an estimate «| 
about 7,000,000 bus of wheat as the pro- 
duction of Fergus and Judith Basin 
counties. 


Representatives of the United Stat.-s 
Department of Agriculture are engag: 
in making a general and painstaking su r- 
vey of the wheat fields of Sherid: n 
County with the purpose of eradicatiig 
the barberry bush and thereby removi:g¢ 
the cause of black rust from that ter i- 
tory. Ten stations will be establishe |, 
and the percentages of rust will be c:'|- 
culated each week. There are about a 
dozen other representatives of the fede: i] 
department working on the same subje ‘t 
in other parts of Montana. 

Joun A. Curry 


PORTLAND 

The local flour market is steady, wi h 
a moderate amount of buying. The mi 
listed family patents last week at $7.+ 5, 
bakers hard wheat at $8.25, and bak« °s 
blue-stem patents at $8.15. 

Some export flour business was repo '- 
ed done with Europe, but no orient || 
business is in sight yet. There are so: e 
inquiries, but prices are too low. Mille’s 
believe a good oriental trade will event .- 
ally be worked, but not equal in volui c 
to last year’s. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, 1 
barrels, as reported to The Northweste 
Miller: 


s 





Weekly Flour P.:, 
capacity output of 
bbis bbls tiv 
AU. 17-88 on ccccee 62,000 44,390 1 
Previous week +++ 62,000 36,120 
ORE GD cccccccese 62,000 24,312 
Two years ago..... 57,000 30,257 3 
Three years ago.... 48,000 27,255 
Four years ago.... 48,000 17,581 
Five years ago..... 42,600 32,916 


There was about the usual amount f 
trading in the millfeed market, aid 
prices were steady and unchanged at $'4 
ton for mill-run and $46 for middlings. 

Wheat buying continued steady mo t 
of the week. There were indications «f 
Japanese business as well as ~~ for 
European account. The mills, howev: °, 
did not take hold actively. Selling |) 
the country was at no time free. Closin¢ 
bids at the Exchange were: choice mi! - 
ing blue-stem, $1.55; hard white, $1.3. ; 
soft white, $1.3414; western white, $1.3; 
hard winter, $1.23; northern sprin:, 
$1.25; western red, $1.25. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





COMPLAINT OF WATER SERVICE 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxia. — Sufficie: t 
ships are not available at Galveston |» 
handle grain consigned there for e>- 
port from Oklahoma, Kansas, Texas an‘! 
New Mexico, —- to a complain‘ 
sent to the Emergency Fleet Corporati: 
recently by J. S. Hershey, Galvesto 
representative of the Santa Fe, Sout! 
ern Pacific and other railroads enterin 
that port. Railroads will suffer unle: 
relief is provided at once, the messag 
said. 

Another message went to the Fle 
Corporation from B. E. Harris, may: 
of Galveston and president of the Ga! 
veston Board of Trade, in which com 
plaint was made that North Atlanti 
ports, having a differential advantag 
over Galveston, are causing a. diversio" 
of grain export business from Gu! 
ports. The message said that grain ex 
porters and brokers were complainin; 
bitterly at Galveston, “because they ar: 
unable to book grain with Shippin; 
Board vessels at the same rates bein: 
quoted from New Orleans and othe: 
ports.” 





SURVEY OF GREAT LAKES PORTS 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—Arthur H. Ritter, 
chief statistician, United States Board 
of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors. 
and Charles J. McManus, examiner of 
orts and terminals for the Shipping 
oard, are in Canada in connection with 
a comprehensive survey of American 
Great Lakes ports and terminals, with 
particular reference to port facilities in 
the general trade movement from the 
head of the lakes to the Atlantic Ocean. 
Particular attention is to be paid to the 
grain movement from the Northwest to 
the Atlantic seaboard and other eastern 

points via the lakes. ; 
Cuartes C. Harr. 
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MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 811.) 
RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments for the week 
of Aug. 17-23, with comparisons: 


o— Receipts—~ -—Shipments—, 

1924 1923 1924 1923 

W't, bus.1,847,280 3,090,100 1,139,600 1,311,300 
Flour, bbls 14,611 30,114 257,986 311,683 


Millstuff, 

tons.... 379 1,822 15,110 12,245 
Corn, bus. 89,790 136,400 45,210 49,200 
Oats, bus.1,105,500 1,205,280 330,660 304,300 
Barley, bus 299,000 705,280 333,500 372,280 
Rye, bus.. 237,600 417,360 88,960 61,360 
Flaxseed, 

jus .--- 19,000 343,850 8,260 21,250 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from: Sept. 1, 1923, to Aug. 28, 
1924, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 


- -100,602 130,738 104,359 82,536 


Minneapolis 
63,748 50,887 47,376 


Duluth ....... 36,223 





otals ..... 136,825 194,486 155,246 129,912 


CEREAL PRICES 

Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 
Cr.cked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $45.50 @ 46.00 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 41.50@42.00 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 39.50@40.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 37.50@38.00 
R)« feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks .....@25.00 
W iite corn meal, granulatedt.. 3.15@ 3.20 


Corn meal, yellowft .......+-++. 3.10@ 3.15 


R;'o GOUF, WRIS® 2 wcccssccccees 4.70@ 4.80 
Rye flour, pure dark® ......... 3.70@ 3.75 
W ole wheat flour, bbift ....... 6.40@ 6.45 
G: ham, standard, bbift ........ 6.30@ 6.40 
Rilled GMtSP® 2... cccscsccccvcces coe @ 3.85 
Linseed Of] meal® ...ccccccccees «ee + @45.00 

In sacks. tPer 100 lbs. {Per bbl in 


so. ks. **90-lb jute sacks. 


Minneapolis Grain 
Vheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 


reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
Avg. 28, with comparisons, in bushels (000’s 











on itted): 
1924 1923 1922 1921 
No. © GGG .00se 1,027 2,422 245 91 
No. 1 northern.. 692 882 4 eee 
N». 2 northern... 8s91 1,135 13 — 
Othewh cccsdeees 1,878 3,299 408 1,261 
TOtele .cccsice 4,488 7,738 671 1,352 


stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000's omitted): 

Aug. 25 Aug. 26 Aug. 27 

Aug. 23 Aug. 16 1923 1922 1921 


Corn ... 140 119 14 78 6 
Oats .. 77 186 1,266 15,496 15,204 
Barley... 96 57 396 294 1,000 , 
Rye ....6,019 4,852 5,249 16 87 
Flaxseed. 5 4 9 eee 1,097 


daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
Minneapolis -———Duluth———, 
Track Toarr. Track Sept. Oct. 


Aug. 19...$2.69% 2.37% 2.69 2.39 2.30% 
Aug. 20... 2.69 2.39 2.68% 2.38% 2.29% 
Aug. 21... 2.71 2.40 2.70 2.40 2.30% 
Aug. 22... 2.70% 2.40% 2.71% 2.41% 2.30% 
Aug. 28... 2.66 2.41 2.71% 2.41% 2.31% 
Aug. 25... 2.57% 2.35 2.56 2.36 2.26 


Receipts of flaxseed for the week ending 
Aug. 238, and stocks in store at Minneapolis 
and Duluth, compared with the correspond- 
ing weeks of 1923 and 1922, in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 

-—Receipts——, -—In store—— 
1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 
Minneapolis.. 19 344 133 5 9 ee 
Duluth...... 3 3 4 65 66 7 


Totals..... 22 347 1387 70 75 7 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1923, to Aug. 
25, 1924, compared with the corresponding 
period of the previous year, in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 














c-—Receipte— -Shipments— 

1923-24 1922-23 1923-24 1922-23 

Minneapolis ... 8,528 7,431 1,902 1,154 
DulgtR cccccses 6,912 4,241 6,084 3,866 
TORR os'n dees 15,440 11,672 7,986 5,020 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Reports of mills on the flour situation 
differ, one advising a fairly good and 
steady demand, considering the unsettled 
condition of the wheat market, with its 
sales equaling output or better and war- 
ranting steady operation to fill demand. 
The other claims a light inquiry and 
sales running in small amounts and not 
heavy in volume. The latter keeps work- 
ing at a fair scale, however, on old con- 
tracts and such orders as are picked up 
from day to day. 

Clear has been in good demand lately. 
The mills are booked ahead on this class 
of flour and have little or nothing for 
sale. Patent offers have been reduced 
25e bbl, due to the decline in wheat. 

Durum flour demand is fairly active 
and the mill has been able to work busi- 
ness for both foreign and domestic ac- 


count, The demand is a car lot propo- 
sition, not going to round lots. Buyers 
are cautious and holding back larger 


commitments because of the state of the 
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wheat market. They seem to lack con- 
fidence in the present level and think 
they will get in lower. No. 2 semolina 
on Aug. 23 was quoted 3% @3%c lb, with 
durum patent 4c less. 

Nominal prices, Aug. 23, at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


1924 1923 
Family patent ....... $8.05@8.30 $6.35 @6.50 
Bakers patent ....... 7.30@8.06 6.20@6.35 
First clear, jute...... 5.25@6.10 5.50@5.65 
Second clear, jute .... 4.25@4.50 3.65@3.90 


A fair eastern car lot demand for rye 
flour is reported by the mill, with buyers 
in that quarter covering their require- 
ments in satisfactory manner. Inquiry 
and operations are not as yet general, 
however. The movement of the new rye 
crop has begun, and with increasing re- 
ceipts may bring an easiness in the price 
situation. The trade recognizes this and 
will not commit itself heavily until the 
situation is better. developed. Quota- 
tions, f.o.b., mill, at the close of last 
week: pure white, $4.90; No. 2 straight, 
$4.65; No. 3 dark, $3.65; No. 5 blend, 
$5.15; No. 8 rye, $4.20. 

Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Me TD. 6 osc ve bent eeoeys 24,285 - 66 
Previous week ....0....++. 12,815 35 
i SO Oe eee 13,310 50 
Two years ABO .....seeeees 27,270 74 


During the early part of last week 
millfeed showed strength, but with grain 
and feeds weakening it turned easier. 
One mill is sold up and out of the mar- 
ket and is not paying much attention to 
the demand except to watch develop- 
ments, and the other sells its output as 
fast as made, with little or no surplus 
to offer at any time. 

Bearish conditions have replaced the 
previous bullish situation in wheat. Big 
receipts in winter wheat markets are 
piling up stocks, and this movement will 
soon be augmented by the spring wheat 
run. Profit taking in corn and the rest 
of the coarse grain list have helped to 
depress a generally sick situation. A 
few cars of new crop have arrived, but 
the movement has not become general. 
Closing prices of dark northern, on track, 
in cents per bushel, on Aug. 23: No. 1 
$1.324%,@1.45%, No. 2 $1.27%@1.36%; 
No. 3 $1.274%4@1.34%. 

Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 

c——Amber durum—, 
Aug. No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
16... 186 @137 135 @136 134 132 
18... 132% @134% 131% @133% 131% 129% 
19... 129 @131 128 @130 128 126 
20... 127% @129% 126% @128% 126% 126% 
21... 125% @128% 124% @127% 125% 125% 
22... 125% @129% 124% @128% 125% 123% 
.. 123% @127% 122% @126% 123% 121% 
Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Aug. 23, with comparisons (000’s 


omitted) : 
c——Receipts——, -—Shipments—. 
Wheat— 1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 


Spring .... 42 265 525 107 193 283 
Durum .... 88 523 307 138 316 150 
Winter .... 633 4 20 365 oe ee 

Totals .. 763 792 852 610 509 433 
Corn ...... 93 1 30 75 ee 2 
COM oinsss a =. ere 
Rye ....... 326 481 3,040 914 79 2,677 

Bonded e 12 = ee oe ee 
Barley .... 122 125 197 75 ee oe 
Flaxseed .. 3 3 4 1 39 1 

Corn is arriving in light volume. 


Spreads on Aug. 23 were unchanged, 
No. 2 yellow at Chicago September price 
and No. $3 yellow Ic under. The rye 
market has followed the action of wheat. 
Prices have been under strong pressure 
with the result that losses extending to 
11%c were recorded. The trade is tak- 
ing notice of the new crop movement 
just under way, also of the anxiety of 
country holders to sell before prices work 
much lower. 
NOTES 

Percy Fuller, American Linseed Co. 
representative at Winnipeg, is in Duluth 
for a few days. 

The Grain Marketing Co., Chicago, has 
been admitted to casmeeeiiie in the Du- 
luth Board of Trade. 

Julius H. Barnes is here from New 
York, visiting the office of the Barnes- 
Ames Co., and will be here most of the 
week. 

Frank L. Carey, president Chicago 
Board of Trade, and Parker M. Paine, 
——. & Bryan, were in Duluth Aug. 22 
and 23. 


Douglas C. Moore, of Minneapolis, was 
here Aug. 22 and will come here later 


as representative of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., as grain buyer. 

The screenings market is slow and de- 
void of activity. Interest is light and 
stocks near exhaustion. The trade is 
waiting for the new crop to produce new 
supplies. 

Wheat was again under liquidation 
after the opening, Aug. 25, but after run- 
ning its course the market was apparent- 
ly oversold and made a sharp reaction, 
closing %@lIc over the closing quotations 
of Saturday. 

Large receipts of oats and rye and 
fair receipts of barley were recorded 
during the 48 hours ending Aug. 25. The 





CANADIAN WHEAT IMPORTS 


The United States Department 
of Commerce reports imports of 
Canadian wheat at the principal 
northern border ports as follows: 

Imports for consumption, duty 
paid, bushels: 


c— Week ending—, 
Aug. 16 Aug. 9 Aug. 16, 1924 
oeecee 7,275,934 


Imports into bonded mills for 
grinding into flour for export, 
bushels: 


c—— Week ending——, 
Aug. 16 Aug. 9 


Jan. 1, 1924, to 


Jan, 1, 1924, to 
Aug. 16, 1924 
7,764,426 











--Durum— 


new crop movement to this market is un- 
der way and will increase in volume 
from this time on. 

J. R. McCabe, who has been floor 
trader for the McCabe Bros. Co. for 
several years, has gone to Minneapolis, 
where he -will be connected with the Pa- 
cific Grain Co., the McCabe concern 
which has taken over the Pacific line of 
elevators. 

Some fine samples of No. 1 hard spring 
wheat, the new grade, have been shown 
and sold here lately. A large consign- 
ment of winter wheat from Omaha is 
still coming through here and down the 
lakes. Mills are picking up occasional 
cars of winter wheat. 

J. N. McKindley, a veteran grain man 
of Duluth, has become Duluth represen- 
tative of the North Dakota Grain Grow- 
ers’ Association. This association has 
heretofore marketed its grain through 
the American Wheat Growers, Associat- 
ed, but will hereafter do its own market- 


ing. 
° F. G. Caruson. 





GOLF TOURNEY ARRANGED 
FOR BAKERS’ CONVENTION 


Final arrangements for the golf tour- 
nament to be played during the twenty- 
seventh annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Bakers’ Association at Atlantic City 
during the week of Sept. 22 have been 
completed. The committee in charge 
confidently expects it to be the biggest 
of the kind ever held. Entries, it is 
announced, must be in the hands of the 
committee, Ralph D. Ward, chairman, 
not later than 9 a.m., Monday, Sept. 22. 

The playing is to be at the Sea View 
Golf Club, Abescon, N. J., seven miles 
from Atlantic City, beginning at 9:30 
a.m. on Monday. The entrants will sign 
the guest register and pay green fees 
charge to Frank A, Lyon at the first tee. 
A qualifying round of 18 holes will be 
played in the morning, in twosomes. 
Only those turning in a full record for 
18 holes are qualified to play in the 
finals in: the afternoon, low 32 gross 
scores being selected. Handicaps based 
on the morning scores and local club 
handicaps will be assigned by the com- 
mittee. 

The finals will be played in four- 
somes, and those who have not qualified 
for final play may play in the afternoon 
after the finalists have started. The 
tournament play will be governed by 
the rules of the United States Golf As- 
sociation. 

Three prizes are offered for bakers 
only for low net scores, the Lockwood 
Tin Cup, the Katzinger Nickel-plated 
Bread Pan, and the Katzinger Bread 
Peel. There are also three prizes for 
low net score of the supply men. These 
will be announced later. The low gross 


839 


score of the day will also be awarded a 
prize. 

Another golf feature of the conven- 
tion is the Baker vs. Supply match to be 
played later in the week. The four best 
players among bakers and the four lead- 
ing supply men will play as teams in an 
18-hole match. Prizes for this event 
will be donated by the Liberty Yeast Co. 





DEVELOPMENT OF VANCOUVER 
SHOWN IN MOTION PICTURES 


Vancouver, B. C.—A comprehensive 
set of pictures of Vancouver and vicin- 
ity has recently been completed by the 
Vancouver harbor commissioners, assist- 
ed by the dominion and provincial gov- 
ernments. Three thousand feet of film 
have been prepared for distribution 
throughout the prairie provinces to ad- 
vertise Vancouver and to educate the 
people of the wheat lands to understand 
the value of the western gateway. 

The first few pictures show scenic 
points of interest in and around Van- 
couver. The films of the harbor show 
craft of every description, tugs with 
long booms of logs, coastal liners passing 
in and out of First Narrows, picturesque 
sailing vessels laying at anchor and 
greyhounds of the deep loading with 
various products of the natural re- 
sources of the dominion. 

Industries of Vancouver are shown, 
and a number of excellent views of the 
wild life of the province are included 
in one reel. 

The film concludes with a reel show- 
ing wheat being cut and threshed on 
the prairies and tracing the grain from 
the country elevator to the terminal ele- 
vator through the Rockies by the Cana- 
dian Pacific and the Canadian National 
Railways. Finally it can be seen passing 
along conveyor belts into the holds of 
ships. 

H. M. Cameron. 


Grain Futures 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bu: 





WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Aug. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
,, Ser 127% 132% 131% 133% 
eee 126% 131% 130% 133% 
33...... 186% 130% 128% 131% 
vcces Se 128 127% 130 
re 124% 129% 126% 130% 
a 120% 125% 123 127 
Kansas City St. Louis 
Aug. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
, eee 118% 122% 124% 130% 
|) 117 121% 123% 129% 
Shvcccse 216% 121% 123% 129% 
BRe 2 ccwe 114% 118% 121% 126% 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
Aug. Oct. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
ere 135% 131% 122% 122% 
BEvceecvs 134% 130% 121% 120% 
. eee 131 127% 121% 120% 
ee 129 126% 119% 118% 
See 129 126 120% 119% 
SG....+. B9G% 122% 116% 115% 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
Aug. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
, , Sere 120% 116 111% 122% 
ies. ae 117 111% 107% 103% 
ae 114% 108 % 105 100% 
. Sree 113% 106% 102% 97% 
a 112 eo, > “hehe ° sees 
ee 113% ee 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Aug. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
See 53% 57% 50% 52% 
Bheevves 51% 55% 49 51% 
Bev scece 50 53% 47 49% 
Ps ke ens 47% 50% 44% 46% 
he a e' 6s 415% 51 44% 46% 
ee 47% 50% 44 16% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Aug. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
ae 91% 96% 84% 87% 
eae 90% 95 83% 86% 
eee 87% 92% 81 83% 
er 85 90 717% 80 
er 86 91% 78 81 
ee 82% 87% 76% 79% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
Aug. Sept. Oct. Sept. Dec. 
Diisssss wanes 234 238% 224% 
ee 235 227 240 227% 
ee 235% 227% 241% 227 
ee 235% 220% 241% 226 
e686» 230 222 236 223% 
ERs 8s 224% 218 231% 219% 


Liverpool Wheat 
Closing prices of Liverpool wheat futures, 
per cwt of 112 Ibs: 


Oct. Dec. March 
Bee: FS cece Bee. Tee BR ME lcecensss 
Aug. 21 .... lls 1%d 118 1%d lis 1%d 
Aug. 22 .... 10811%d 10811%d 10811%d 
Aug. 23 .... 10811%d 10s11d 10s 11%4d 
Aug. 25 .... 108104 108 9%d 10810%d 
Aug. 26 .... 108 9%d 108 9%d 108 10d 
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STANDING THEM UP 

If there are any millers in the country 
so deficient in brains and courage as not 
to realize the unusual opportunity which 
now exists to conduct their business on 
a sound and profitable basis, and without 
the fortitude to take advantage of that 
opportunity, they should be stood up in 
a row and named. Who can estimate the 
wholesome and salutary effect such a 
public exhibition of moral and economic 
delinquency might have in the trade? Of 
course, nothing of the sort could be done, 
and that’s unfortunate. 

How would it be if it were published 
broadcast to the world that certain 
brands of flour, of such and such mills, 
were being sold in this or that market at 
$6 when the entire trade knows for a 
certainty that honest goods of the grade 
these pretended to be could not be sold 
for less than $7.50? Perhaps the mill 
would like some of that kind of adver- 
tising; it would be getting its just de- 
serts if it got it. It would be a badge, 
not of respectability, but of dishonor and 
disrepute;.a notice to the world to be 
suspicious of its offerings and product. 

When one considers the long and ardu- 
ous journey this industry has traveled to 
find itself, and to come to a place where 
it might conduct its operations on a 
sound basis, and the unusual opportunity 
now offered it, through a combination of 
economic happenings, to accomplish this 
purpose, any miller who lends himself to 
the violation of this opportunity, through 
want of foresight, competence or cour- 
age, should be held up to public ridicule. 

Not in years have millers had such an 
opportunity to sell flour at a profit and 
conduct their business on sound lines as 
now exists. Fortunately, they seem to 
realize this, and so far nothing irremedi- 
able has been done to spoil the situation. 
No considerable amount of flour has been 
sold for forward or distant delivery. 
Many buyers are taking only what they 
require and want immediate shipment. 

What may happen is, of course, un- 
known, but millers should do nothing to 
spoil the situation which is gradually un- 
folding itself. The potential and actual 
flour needs of the country have not been 
provided for, and this flour must shortly 
move into consumption. It is easy to get 
a profit on an advancing market, or one 
which has the underlying strength af- 
forded by the present world’s wheat situ- 
ation. 


TOLEDO 

Toledo millers were biddling $1.24% 
bu for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate 
points, Aug. 22. Soft winter wheat 
standard patent was quoted at $5.95@ 
6.60 bbl, local springs $7.20, local hard 
winters $6.45, in 98's, f.o.b., Toledo. Soft 
winter wheat bran was quoted at $28.25 
@29.25 ton, mixed feed $30.75, and mid- 
dlings $33.25, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 

TOLEDO OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 46,- 
000 bbls, as ein to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
ME, BESME e560 Fee rewvees . 42,600 92% 
PPRWeee WES 2 occ ccescres 46,500 100 
; Oo eee c- . 44,900 93% 
Two years ago ............ 46,600 97 
Three years ago .........+. 37,300 77 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 
Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1923 and 1922: 


Per cent 

Capacity Output of ac- 

No. bbis bbls tivity 

Aug. 17-23 .... 23 141,210 107,555 76 
Previous week. 23 149,460 113,223 76 
Year ago ...... 19 129,660 97,821 75 
Two years ago. 23 142,050 95,562 67 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments for the week 
of Aug. 17-23, with comparisons: 

7~Receipts—, --Shipments— 

1924 1923 1924 1923 


Wheat, bus.. 691,600 371,000 18,590 38,240 
Corn, bus.... 27,500 26,250 7,415 29,330 
Oats, bus.... 424,350 321,850 103,790 95,710 


INDIANA POOLED WHEAT 

Charles B. Riley, secretary of the In- 
diana Millers’ Association, stated in a re- 
cent circular that the Indiana Wheat 
Growers’ Association had not asked his 
association to participate in the working 
out of a contract for millers, and that, 
so far as his office was concerned, it 
would seem that each miller would have 
to work out his own contract. In so 
doing it was suggested that extreme care 
should be taken, possibly to the extent 
of consulting an attorney. Continuing, 
Mr. Riley says: 

“This whole scheme is an experiment 
in this state. In western states where 
they have had experience the pool is 
unpopular. One thing millers will note is 
that the pool organization is having the 
grain dealers, with whom they have con- 
tracted, ship wheat to Nashville and Cin- 
cinnati as-fast as they get carloads. If 
this practice is continued, millers in this 
state will not be benefited by the move- 
ment.” 

It has been estimated that the amount 
of wheat handled by the different wheat 
pools was 24,191,000 bus in 1922 and 26,- 
375,000 in 1923. According to this report 
the pooling has not assumed the propor- 
tions that have been claimed for it. 

NOTES 

Jesse D. Hurlbut, Toledo (Ohio) Grain 
& Milling Co., who has been seriously ill, 
is reported much improved. 

I.. H. Brandewie, president Banner 
Grocers’ Baking Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
left Aug. 19 for an extended trip to the 
Pacific Coast to visit his daughter. He 
expects to return to Cincinnati about 
Sept. 20. 

James S. Reynolds, secretary Banner 
Grocers’ Baking Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
returned from an extended motor trip 
through the East, visiting the larger bak- 
eries and spending a few days at At- 
lantic City. 


EVANSVILLE 


Millers report only a fair business, 
confined to domestic orders, nothing in 
the way of export inquiry developing. 
Constant fluctuation in the price of wheat 
at primary points is held, in a manner, 
responsible for the condition of the mar- 
ket, jobbers refusing to buy largely while 
the price of flour is fluctuating with that 
of wheat. Aug. 23 quotations, based Ev- 
ansville, 98-lb sacks, car lots: best pat- 
ent, $7.80@8; _ first patent, $7.40; 
straights, $6.25@6.80; Kansas, $7.25; 
spring, $8.50; clears, in jutes, first $@ 
6.25, second $4.50@5.25. 

Millfeed continues in good demand, 
with prices showing a slight decline. Quo- 
tations, based Evansville, 100-lb sacks, 
car lots: bran, $27@31; mixed feed, $28 
@32; shorts, $30@33. 

NOTES 

IL. T. Igleheart, president of Igle- 
heart Bros., has returned from Chicago, 
with his wife, after spending several 
weeks at the Drake Hotel. 

Farmers in the Evansville district are 
more distressed by the condition of the 
corn crop than by the wild fluctuations 
on the Chicago market. Persons cogni- 
zant of conditions are predicting $1.50 bu 
for corn from the present crop, since 
there is not much old corn remaining in 
farmers’ hands, county agents report. 


Good stands are reported in southern 


Indiana territory, but rain is badly need- 
ed. Northern Indiana will not produce 


much of a crop. 
W. W. Ross. 


NORFOLK 

The slight declines of last week brought 
some of the buyers into the market, and 
a fair amount of flour was booked for 
requirements of the next 60 days. Job- 
bers booked winters rather sparingly 
from their regular mills, and bakers 
bought some Kansas patents for their 
immediate needs, but there was no re- 
port of any heavy purchases. Springs 
were somewhat neglected, except the local 
demand for advertised brands. Old 
wheat flour on spot continued scarce and 
in good demand. Western mills reduced 
their quotations slightly, offering winter 
patents at $6.95@7.40, basis 98’s, cotton, 
standard patents $6.95@7.10, and Vir- 
ginia straights $6.50@6.70, Kansas fam- 
ily patents were held at $7.40@7.90, bak- 
ers grades $7@7.35, springs $8.25@8.60, 
bakers grades $7.70@7.90, with no de- 
mand for clears. 

Feed was in fair demand, though 
rather scarce for immediate delivery. 
Brokers reported business somewhat im- 
proved, and conditions in the trade gen- 
erally on the up grade. Standard mid- 
dlings were quoted $33.50@34, flour mid- 
dlings $36@38, standard bran $33@34, 
and red dog $43@44 

* * 

Cc. E. Gwinn, of the Gwinn Milling 
Co., Columbus, Ohio, was a visitor in 
Norfolk last week, urging buyers to come 
in on the present basis. He predicted 
a much higher market for winters. 

Joseru A. Leste. 


PITTSBURGH 

Average daily sales of flour are of 
fairly good proportions as far as total 
orders placed are concerned, although the 
market as a whole lacks the spontaneity 
flour men would like to see. Buyers take 
only small lots, for prompt shipment, in 
some. instances necessitated by small 
available stocks. 

Unless some new constructive features 
develop in the market it is not expected 
that there will be any buying in volume 
for some time. The larger bakers here 
appear to be well fortified, as far as flour 
is concerned, for a number of months 
ahead. The buyers seem to be adopting 
a rather cautious attitude, as they are 
still firm in their belief that prices sooner 
or later are going to recede to attractive 
price levels. This is not the conjecture 
of the average flour man here, who is 
convinced that prices are not going to 
drop and that the only move will be one 
way, and that upward. 

Thus far there has not been any agi- 
tation for an advance in the price of 
bread and other bakery products by the 
wholesale bakers, even -though prices of 
flour and other raw materials are on the 
ascending plane. The small baker, who 
buys small lots and buys often, is eager 
to make a change toward higher prices 
for his baked goods. 

Flour quotations, Aug. 23: spring 
wheat first patent, $7.75@8.50; standard 
patent, $7.25@7.75; hard winter short 
patent, $7@7.60; standard patent, $6.40 
@7; clears, $6.60,—cotton, 98’s, Pitts- 
burgh; soft winter, $6.10@6.90, bulk; 
pure white rye, $5.65@5.90; pure medium 
rye, $5.15@5.40; pure dark rye, $4.50@ 
4.75, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 

Millfeed showed activity the latter part 
of last week, with a fair demand. Quo- 
tations Aug. 23: standard middlings, $33 
@34; flour middlings, $38@39; spring 
wheat bran, $31@32; red dog, M3@44; 
cottonseed oil meal, 43 per cent protein, 
$54, 41 per cent protein $50, 36 per cent 
protein $48; dairy feed, 22 per cent pro- 
tein $45.50@46.50, 16 per cent protein 
$38.50@39.50. 

Corn was in fair demand. Quotations 


Aug. 23: No. 2 yellow, shelled, $1.29@ 
1.30; No. 3 yellow, $1.28@1.29. Oats, 


No. 2 white 59% @60%c, No. 3 white 
58144@59 ie. 
NOTES 

The flour mill of the A. Hayden Co., 
Elizabeth, Pa., has been renovated and 
improved and the exterior painted. 

Application for a decree of dissolution 
to the Fayette County courts has been 
made by the Messmore Milling Co. The 
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hearing will be held at Uniontown, Pa., 
Sept. 15. 

E. J. Burry, W. C. Burry Co., North- 
side, Pittsburgh, wholesale bakers, has 
returned from a motor trip to the East 
and Washington, D. C., accompanied by 
his family. 

At the annual meeting of the W. L, 
Knorr Co., dealers in bakers’ supplies, 
Mrs. Cordelia M. Knorr was chosen 
president; A. J. Benz, vice president and 
treasurer, and N. F. Benz, secretary. 

The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. has 
placed a large billboard sign with the 
words “Pillsbury’s Best Flour,” on the 
crest of Mount Washington over the cn- 
trance to the South Hills tunnels. ‘Ihe 
sign, which is illuminated at night, can 
be plainly seen from distant points in 
the city. 

August H. Schewe, one of the oldest 
wholesale flour dealers and wholes ile 
grocers of Pittsburgh, for years cun- 
nected with B. H. Voskamp’s Sons, died 
at his home here on Aug. 20, aged 69 
years. He was widely known to the flour 
trade. His widow and a son and dauyh- 
ter survive. 


C. C. Latvs 


INDIANAPOLIS 

The flour milling business in this tr- 
ritory last week continued to forge aheid 
at the pace set in the previous weck. 
Domestic business, especially, is enco:ir- 
aging. While the output in Indianapolis 
was slightly under that of the previcus 
week, orders filed were in excess of thise 
of the previous week both in volume and 
number. Millers are very much encour- 
aged with trade, which is unusually 
strong notwithstanding the high price 
of wheat and the consequent high price 
of flour. 

Exporting is nothing to brag about, 
but there is a general feeling that this, 
too, will improve as the fall months ap- 
proach. Inquiries have not been lackin “4 
and the indication is that if there is like- 
lihood of prices shading, business will «e- 
velop. The export business has not been 
at a standstill, but business is not larve. 

That trade is unusually large is «at- 
tested by the fact that an official of a 
large milling plant, one of the largest, if 
not the largest, in the state, in an inter- 
view said that his plant was running at 
full capacity on a 24-hour basis. It has 
been some time since operations reached 
this volume. 

Feed prices were unchanged froin 
those quoted the week previous, and 
conditions in the trade were little 
changed, with the exception that a better 
demand was developing from without thie 
borders of the state. 

The movement of wheat increase 
slightly during the week and prices fc! 
to an easier tone. Most wheat coming 
through the local market is being boug!:t 
by the milling trade, officials of the In- 
dianapolis Board of Trade say. 

Bids for car lots of grain at the ca! 
of the Indianapolis Board of Trade. 
f.0.b., 4144c to New York, Aug. 23, were: 
wheat, No. 2 red $1.23@1.24, No. 2 hard 
$1.17@1.19; corn, No. 2 white $1.07@1.0, 
No. 3 white $1.07@1.09, No. 2 yello: 
$1.11@1.13, No. 3 yellow ‘$1 09@1.12, No 
2 mixed $1.07@1. 09, No. 3 mixed $1.06: 
1.08; oats, No. 2 white 43@44c, No. 3 
white 424%, @43léc. 

Output of flour by mills in Indiana))- 
olis, with a weekly capacity of 20,00) 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported {> 
The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pet. of 


output activit” 
Me, THAD 66 66.0560 0 82 ccs 11,448 z 
io. kk. Se 11,634 ’ 
EE OD bobo ces ueoescccee 12,560 f 
TWO VOOTS BO 2... ccccscscs 12,962 ¢ 


NOTES 

The Gas City Elevator Co. has filed « 
certificate of final dissolution with th: 
secretary of state. 

A. L. Taggart, Taggart Baking Co. 
a member of the board of directors 01 
the Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce, 
has been named a member of the depart 
ment of distribution of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. Rich- 
ard F. Grant, president of the organiza- 
tion, made the appointment. 

An old mill and elevator and a resi- 
dence owned by Charles D. Butler were 
destroyed in a fire that burned the Penn- 
sylvania passenger station and a store- 
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house at Scipios, Ind., recently. All were 
old landmarks. A collection of antiques 
in the office of the mill represented the 
Revolutionary, early nineteenth century 
and Civil War periods. Many objects 
collected by Gordon Butler, of Duluth, 
and Charles T. Butler, of Indianapolis, 
poth majors in the American expedition- 
ary forces in the World War, also were 


lost. 
Curis O. ALBron. 


NASHVILLE 


Southeastern mills report heavy book- 
ings of flour last week. In fact, the vol- 
ume of bookings exceeded those during 
the same period last year, and were the 
largest of the present crop season. The 
activity in bookings was accompanied by 
heavy demand for flour. Notwithstand- 
ing the rather large amount of aggre- 
gate contracts, there were comparatively 
few sales of lots in excess of 1,000 bbls. 
Jobbers in the South, particularly the 
large ones, are still inclined to operate 
on « conservative basis. Shipping direc- 
tions are reasonably good, indicating 
healthy fundamental conditions of trade, 
and running time at the mills is on the 
whole satisfactory. 

Prices were practically unchanged last 
weck, though there was a tendency to 
shade top values, Quotations, Aug. 23: 
best or short soft winter wheat patent, 
98-ib cotton, f.o.b., Ohio River points, 
$7./0@8.40; standard or regular patent, 
$7..5@7.65; straight patent, $6.75@7.15; 
first clears, $5.25@5.75. 

ehandlers report fair demand from 
bakers buying spring and hard wheat 
flours. Quotations, Aug. 23: spring 
wheat first patent, 98-lb cotton, deliv- 
ered Nashville, $8@8.50; hard winter 
wheat short patent, $7@7.50., 

Practically all Kentucky and Tennes- 
see wheat has been threshed, and the 
local movement has dwindled to almost 
nothing. Most mills have filled their 
available elevator space, and are now 
buying only sufficient wheat to replace 
that being ground. The quality of late 
arrivals of wheat is reported not satis- 
factory. No. 2 red wheat, with bill, was 
quoted, Aug. 23, at $1.50@1.51, Nash- 
ville. 

Demand for millfeed has been easier, 
though mills have been able to dispose 
of their output without réducing prices. 
Quotations, Aug. 23: soft winter wheat 
bran, 100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $26@27; standard middlings or 
shorts, $31@33. 

There is little demand for corn meal, 
with prices easier, as follows: bolted 
meal, in sacks, per 100 lbs, f.o.b., Ohio 
River points, $3.05@3.10; unbolted meal, 
$83@3.05. 

Output by Nashville and southeastern 


flour mills, as reported to The North-. 


western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

re! OB Peren 164,520 105,882 64.3 
Previous week ... 169,020 106,467 62.9 
ROO? GOD sccccces 168,180 124,949 74.2 
Two years ago... 190,530 120,016 62.9 
Three years ago.. 196,680 113,417 57.6 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparisons, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Aug. 23 Aug. 16 

PO es soc o 8 ae 12,200 12,500 

| ere 446,000 321,000 

SOM, BO okies rs see choes 109,500 83,500 

ee, GD cvectveeres i.... 338,000 117,500 
NOTES 


Receipts of grain at Nashville last 
week were 328 cars. 

Andrew C, Stratton, aged 41, promi- 
nent in the grocery trade at Memphis, 
died suddenly Aug. 16. He was vice 
president of Early-Stratton Grocery Co. 

S. Thruston Ballard, president of Bal- 

lard & Ballard Co., Louisville, has recov- 
ered from a recent severe illness, and is 
again able to be at his office several 
hours daily. 
_ Fire destroyed two warehouses of the 
S. M. Fleming Grain Co., at Franklin, 
Tenn., causing a loss estimated at $25,- 
000, partly insured. The company an- 
nounced that it would rebuild imme- 
diately. 

_According to a crop reporter of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture an increase of 23 per cent is indi- 
cated in acreage to be sown in winter 
wheat in Tennessee this year. Seeding 
of 456,000 acres is forecast, compared 
with 371,000 last year. 

Joun Leper. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


ATLANTA 

Flour is enjoying a better business 
than for some time, due to a general 
pick up in trade conditions. Standard 
patents are quoted higher and are be- 
ing offered freely by the mills. Trade is 
much improved, due to better crop pros- 
pects over the South. Brokers and deal- 
ers are moving stocks on hand and mak- 
ing replacements as trade demand re- 
quires. A few are booking ahead. 

Wheat millfeed trade is also enjoying 
an increase in volume, owing to better 
trade feeling generally. Stocks have 
moved freely and replacements are being 
made in keeping with trade demand. 
Brokers and merchants are optimistic 
over future business, due to the improved 
condition of the cotton crop. 

Hominy feed prices are slightly lower 
and there is little business for this feed. 

Cottonseed meal in fair demand and 
prices are strong. Oil mills hold the 
bulk of the stocks, which are rather lim- 
ited. Dealers and brokers have small 
stocks of this feed. 

Hay receipts are about normal. 

J. Hore Ticner. 





FLAXSEED AND ITS PRODUCTS 


On Monday, Aug. 25, there was a 5c 
break in the September flaxseed future 
in both Minneapolis and Duluth, followed 
by a further 6c break on Aug. 26, but 
even this, in view of the expected large 
crop, was not sufficient to induce much 
buying. Business in the December op- 
tion, which declined altogether about 7c, 
has been light. Cash trade has been 
largely influenced by the very small 
stocks in all positions, and by the scarcity 
of receipts. In Duluth, No. 1 spot flax- 
seed advanced on Aug. 25 to 30c over 
September; in Minneapolis five cars of 
new seed, arriving Aug. 22, were sold at 
$2.75 bu, 40c over September, and 40c 
above the price of the first flaxseed ar- 
rivals last year. By Aug. 26, with some- 
what larger arrivals, spot No. 1 flaxseed 
was selling in Minneapolis at 20@25c 
over September. The high point for fu- 
tures was reached Saturday, Aug. 23, 
when Minneapolis September closed at 
$2.35, and October at $2.27%. Duluth 
September was $2.414%. The close on 
Aug. 26 saw Minneapolis September at 
$2.2416, with October $2.18 and December 
$2.17. Duluth September was ‘still high, 
at $2.3114, but December was down to 
$2.1914. The futures market is rapidly 
adjusting itself to new crop conditions, 
and larger deliveries are expected soon 
to narrow the spread between September 
and the later options. 

Linseed oil meal has been on the whole 
dull, with prices weakening somewhat 
Aug. 25-26. Supplies are generally 
small, but buyers have been holding off, 
expecting lower prices after the begin- 
ning of the new crop movement. Through- 
out the week ended Aug. 23 prices held 


firm. 
* * 





Minneapouis.—Linseed oil meal is 
$1.50 ton lower for the week. Crushers 
now ask $45 ton, Minneapolis, but this 
quotation is nominal, ‘for although little 
is being offered, no interest whatever is 
displayed by either jobbers or dealers. 
It is simply a matter of supply and 
demand, and distributors feel that new 
flaxseed should begin to move shortly, to 
be followed by a decline in prices. 

DvutvutnH.—The cash situation in flax- 
seed dominates the futures market. Sep- 
tember is held up by light bidding and 
small offerings, the trade being unwilling 
to go short. Crushers find it difficult to 
get cash supplies owing to the scarcity of 
receipts. Occasionally part or full cars 
are picked up, besides small lots to ar- 
rive in September. On Aug. 25, No. 1 
spot was down to 10@20c over Septem- 
ber, and a bid of 7c over September for 
new North Dakota and Montana to ar- 
rive by Sept. 15 was posted. Stocks of 
flaxseed in Duluth-Superior elevators 
Aug. 23, 9,602 bus domestic, 56,000 bond- 
ed; year ago, 66,452 bus domestic. 

Cuicaco.—Demand for linseed oil meal 
is slow, following activity early last week, 
when some fair sales were reported by 
resellers. Business is mainly for prompt 
and September shipment. On Aug. 23 
meal was quoted at $46@47 ton, f.o.b., 
Chicago. 

Burrato.—Oil meal developed strength 
last week, with supplies scarce and firm- 


ly held. Buyers expect a loosening of 
the situation before very long. The only 
quotations on 31 per cent grade for 
prompt shipment were $47.25@47.50; 34 
per cent for September shipment was 
quoted at $48@48.50. Sellers would take 
October, November and December busi- 
ness at this price, but there is little in- 
quiry for delivery after Oct. 1. 

Boston.—Linseed meal on Aug. 23 was 
quoted here at $51.50 per ton, in 100’s. 

PirrssurcH.—Linseed oil meal quoted 
here Aug. 23 at $50.40. 

Wrynireo.—Market for oil cake and 
meal is dull. Cake, in ton lots, Aug. 23, 
in bags, $38, and meal $40,—f.o.b., Win- 
nipeg. 














Flour and Wheat Imports 
Imports of wheat flour and wheat into the 
United States, as reported by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 


1924— Flour, bbls Wheat, bus 
SE. 2.0b10'56.0.0 64% eee 1,216 949,011 
SSS ree ee 560 1,363,548 
Pre re 3,970 2,208,538 
March rerererr et .. 24,928 2,574,004 
February ......... 13,908 2,413,271 
January 15,775 2,960,363 

1923— 

December ..........00% 19,218 3,050,728 
November ............ 20,116 5,264,199 
COGN ccccicessecstess Be 2,833,673 
September ............ 13,595 1,234,578 
re -- 18,273 596,477 
Zee age «+ee 18,191 1,835,515 
a0 S ae nee -. 17,655 121,752 
| are osseees Ee 945,904 
April ee .. 20,482 2,812,094 
March :. ‘ ee .. 26,429 344,513 
February ........... 38,107 209,974 
January 37,144 252,299 
1922— 
December . P «sees 60,928 2,580,518 
November . er .. 40,652 3,175,568 
October* ........ . . 50,685 2,566,109 
September*® ........... 41,823 782,448 
August ........... . 40,681 1,151,507 
ee ewes cooes Guat 3,070,434 
SE “secesccecerxaevinn SE 1,609,876 
ee . . 61,287 1,231,032 
RE Sib eesvsncssncese See 483,063 
ee . 65,648 2,673,267 
February ........ ‘6a 64,069 199,304 
BONED bc kcccdcvensase 117,527 3,119,583 

1921— 
December ............. 57,839 2,052,247 
November ..... ceeeee 82,605 1,184,776 
ee 45,756 878,115 
September 3,519 81,031 
ED 1.60004 446.0% 3,697 239,559 
Re aS. ya 60:5) 3, 713,665 
I 6d 45 95% 6,23 89 
Ae ‘ ' 02 
EN ks se hawes a9 
March boar 
February ...... 
January ..... 

1920— 


December ... 
November . 
October ....... 
September .. 
August 

. 
June “en ee 
PC Ciekéavtasetahe ane 
April 
March rerrrr 
eo. ee re 
SE 3 en s/awads.5.00.4-¢ 
Totals, fiscal years— 





923 

922 429,420 18,012, 

92 619,105 14,465,509 
a) Sere ee 1,420,884 51,004,024 
SS See ere 159,056 4,779,764 
0 FOPPCT CT Tee 38,040 11,121,000 
2 Serer 675,096 28,177,000 
|} ee ie 174,704 24,138,000 
OS SAP 329,905 5,703,000 
| eer re 64,200 426,000 
1913-14... pian 89,911 1,979,000 
pe | rae es 107,558 798,000 

Totals, calendar years— 

., Se 268,031 19,501,706 
4b 4484.04 oo OS 694,089 22,642,709 
1921... Sh eeneees 965,954 23,286,024 
a eke 800,788 35,808,656 
SBS ee ee 16,623 7,910,000 
ss 6 as \ 64:8 Oei8 167,124 17,036,000 
re 642,435 33,583,000 
ee 185,000 8,572,000 
RG. 6 6446494540 244,000 4,052,000 
SPST 79,000 1,714,009 
DON 0s 6042 654.8080 85,000 783,000 


*Imports from Sept. 22 to Sept. 30 included 
in October and not September totals, as the 
new tariff law became effective Sept. 22. 





Poland—Crops 
Grain crops of Poland, as reported by the 
Central Statistical Office of the Polish Re- 
public and by the International Institute of 
Agriculture, by calendar years, in bushels 
(000's omitted): 


Wheat Barley Oats Rye 
1924. 42,806 65,816 212,951 178,612 
1923. 49,736 76,037 242,674 234,727 
er 42,274 59,558 182,959 197,375 
re 37,409 56,204 150,286 167,558 
ee 22,740 38,567 129,061 73,660 
Pree 22,156 21,838 76,281 103,043 


225,729 


1911-13 av. 63,500 72,769 193,818 
ACRES (000°S OMITTED) 


Wheat’ Barley Oats Rye 
1924 chicael. Meee 3,011 6,388 rr 
, 2,538 2,964 6,215 11,568 
|. tear. 2,825 5,879 11,225 
 . VA 2,093 2,451 4,753 8,866 
See 1,791 1,944 4,119 7,236 
Eee 1,063 1,315 2,440 6,544 
1911-13 av.. 3,320 3,078 6,581 12,356 











GAME BIRDS 

In a certain hotel on Broadway three 
men who, from their conversation, were 
evidently fond of sports, were, after ex- 
hausting golf, tennis, etc., with the first 
course, now debating as to which kind of 
game was the best. A large, impressive 
individual of the professional type stout- 
ly declared that nothing could be com- 
pared to the pheasant, while his compan- 
ion was vainly trying to impress upon 
his mind that partridge was the best. 
Then the other one, more enthusiastic 
than the rest, decisively announced that 
quail had no equal, and to prove his point 
asked the colored waiter to settle the 
argument. 

“Well, suh,” came the unexpected an- 
swer, “for mah part, I would rathah have 
an American eagle served on a silvah 
dollah.”—Western Christian Advocate. 

* * 


REAL REELS 
Real, a ragged, reeling miller, 
some reel silk on his reeler, 
Really reeling more than rolling as he 
reeled the rolling reel; 
Yet we wonder if he really realized it 
through his feelers 
That the reeling of the reeler caused the 
reeling Real to reel. 


reeled 


A. W. E. 

Cambridge, Neb., Aug. 17. 

7. * 

Counsel: “Now, sir, perhaps you will 
give me a straightforward answer to the 
simple question whether the plaintiff was 
trying to pass between the motor-bus 
and the taxi or between the taxi and 
the lorry, and whether, if and when you 
saw him, he was near either or any two 
and which of them, respectively ?”— 
Punch. 

* * 


Boggs: “Have you any rela- 
tions?” 

Woggs: “None that I know of.” 

“Any rich ones?” 

“None that know me.”—Judge. 

- * 

IIe: “How did your father get his 
start?” 

She: “I’m not sure, but I think mother 
found him in neutral and cranked him 


up.”—Life. 


poor 


* * 


“Have you anything to say?” 

“T have, your Honor, most assuredly a 
desire to state without reserve or cir- 
cumlocution that the penalty imposed 
should be in keeping, or as it were, com- 
mensurate with my station in life, which 
has hitherto been one of no inconsider- 
able importancé.” 

“Well, you seem to have a liking for 
long sentences. Ten years.”—Louisville 
Courier Journal. 

* 

For the fourth time the corporation 
lawyer conducting the cross-examination 
led around to the accident. 

“You say that after the street car 
passed, the man was seen lying on the 
ground with his scalp bleeding. Did the 
car hit him?” 

“Naw!” exploded the exasperated wit- 
ness. “The conductor leaned out and bit 
him as he went by.”—Judge. 

- * 


Mistress: “I am a woman of few 
words. If I beckon with my hand that 
means ‘come.’ ” 

New Maid: “That suits me, mum. I’m 
also a woman of few words. If I shake 
my head it means ‘I’m not coming.’ ”- 
Klods Hans (Copenhagen). 

. * 


Father: “My son, I feel the time has 
come to give you the start in life I’ve 
always promised you. Most of our lead- 
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ing financiers today have built up their 

fortunes from a shoestring. Here’s a 

shoestring.” —Judge. 
* * 

“Goodness, Mr. Bump, what’s the idea? 
Taking the sun cure?” 

“Nope. Jest settin’ here gittin’ good 
’n’ hot so’s I can remember it next win- 
ter.”—Life. 

* 

Wife (with first checking account): 
“Oh, John, the bank sent me back all 
the checks I paid bills with last month, 
so I haven’t spent anything !”—Ameri- 
can Legion Weekly. 

* * 

Minister: “Why do you not get a wife, 
Donald?” 

Donald: “I micht get a bad one.” 

Minister: “Trust to Providence, an’ 
you'll be all right.” 

Donald: “I’m no’ so sure, minister, for 
ye ken Providence has to dispose of the 
bad as well as the guid.”—The Humorist 
(London). 

- * 

“If you join our lodge, you will be 
buried with music.” 

“That makes no difference to me; I’m 
not a bit musical.”—Meggendorfer Blat- 
ter (Munich). 

” * 

“What is your chest expansion?” 

“I have none. I live in an apartment 
house.” —Life. 

. * 

A good sport is a man who gives his 
straw hat 50 yards start before starting 
to chase it.—Judge. 

* * 

A society has been formed to obtain 
equal rights for men. We understand 
that the first movement is the introduc- 
tion of a dinner jacket that does up the 
back.—Punch. 

. ” 

“So the Jones-Brown match is broken 
off, is it?” 

“Yes. The Browns objected to Jones 
being so economical.” 

“You astonish me.” 

“Yes. You know he is a contractor, 
so he sent out circulars to all the min- 
isters in town asking for their, lowest 
estimates for performing the ceremony.” 

-Tit-Bits (London). 

. * 

“We rebuild our cities every 30 years,” 
boasted the American. 

“Well, old top,” replied the visiting 
Englishman sympathetically, “you can’t 
expect to get them right the first time, 
you know.”—Judge. 

. . 

If all the pedestrians in New York 
were laid end to end, they would greatly 
simplify the task of the reckless driver. 
- Life. 

* ” 

A London society woman has a pet 
snake. We doubt, however, if the fash- 
ion will spread, as most women are in- 
clined to be jealous of snakes because 
they have no hips.—Punch. 

+. . 

Colonel Rutherford: “How do you get 
along with your new wife, Finney?” 

Finney: “Boss, Ah’s done been ‘lected 
vice president.”—Judge. 








Special Notices 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


SALESMAN WHO KNOWS NORTHERN 
Iowa trade; earnings limited only by ca- 
pacity to produce; attractive proposition 
to a go-getter. Address 2129, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS SECOND MILLER IN MILL FROM 300 
to 1,000 bbls capacity; have 15 years’ ex- 
perience and can furnish best of refer- 
ences. Address 2089, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. P 





SALESMAN WANTED TO COVER IOWA, 
Ohio, central Indiana and western Penn- 
sylvania, by medium-sized Kansas mill; 
prefer one having acquaintance of bakers, 
retailers and jobbers; must have good rec- 
ord and character; state compensation ex- 
pected in first letter. Address 998, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS TRAFFIC MANAGER—CAPABLE, EX- 
perienced, steady; will prove worth and 
give satisfaction or resign. Address 2121, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





MANAGER 


I have had long experience as owner 
and manager of mills in the South- 
Would like to 
hear from good-sized mill company 
needing efficient manager. Address 
“P,”’ 2100, care Northwestern Miller, 


west and Northwest. 


Minneapolis. 





AS SUPERINTENDENT OR HEAD MILLER 
in good-sized mill; understand milling 
hard and soft wheat, rye and corn; best 
of references; Central States preferred. 
Address 2112, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 








The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser's responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 





CEREAL CHEMIST WITH FOUR YEARS’ 
experience desires position; also completed 
a course in baking and milling chemistry 
at Dunwoody Institute; best of references. 
Address 2116, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent, by young man having milled in up- 
to-date mills of 500 to 4,000 bbls capacity; 
have had charge of mills; can furnish ref- 
erences and come at once. Address 21065, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS CHEMIST IN GOOD FLOUR MILL—10 
years’ experience with some of largest hard 
winter mills; best of references; member 
of American Association of Cereal Chem- 
ists. Address ‘“‘Chemist,” care Northwest- 
ern Miller, 108 So. LaSalle St, Chicago, Ill. 





AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, 
well acquainted with car buying, mixed 
car buyers and pool car buyers of north- 
western and western Pennsylvania, wishes 
to connect with mill making quality flour, 
Address 2124, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


AS SECOND MILLER WITH A MILL THAT 
can give steady employment, operating on 
wheat, rye or corn; have good recom- 
mendations; will go anywhere; can do 
spouting; available at once; state salary. 
Address 2111, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 

AS CHEMIST IN ANY SIZE MILL; HAVE 
three years of practical experience; high 
school education; am thoroughly familiar 
with all flour and feed analyses; best of 
references from present and past employ- 
ers. Address 2117, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








A SUPERINTENDENT-HEAD MILLER 
wishes to connect with a medium or large 
mill that desires to employ a high class 
man; have had charge of highly successful 
mills up to 3,600 bbls capacity; A No. 1 
references. Address 2086, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AVAILABLE IMMEDIATELY—CAPABLE 
flour salesman having large and favorable 
acquaintance among the large baking trade 
in Ohio and Michigan territories desires 
connection with reputable northwestern or 
southwestern mill; unquestionable refer- 
ences furnished. Address 2106, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


RELIABLE HEAD MILLER OR SUPERIN- 
tendent desires position in mill from 150 
bbls up; 20 years’ experience with hard 
and soft wheat, rye, corn and buckwheat; 
gudrantee yield, quality; do my own mill- 
wright work; plan and install flour mill; 
am married; desire steady position; can 
give A No. 1 reference. Address 2087, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS SECOND MILLER OR ANY PLACE IN 
a mill or elevator of 50 to 200 bbis ca- 
pacity, by single man, 34 years of age; 
have had 18 years’ experience in the mill- 
ing and grain business; nothing but a 
steady place would be considered, and am 
not afraid of work; state wages, kind of 
mill or elevator and working conditions; 
prefer western or northwestern states; can 
come on short notice. O. M. Ring, Box 
401, Gregory, 8S. D. 





BY SUPERINTENDENT-HEAD MILLER, 
now and for past 10 years in full charge 
of steadiest running 1,000-bb] mill on high 
grade products in Northwest; running full 
time at present; no booze or tobacco; smal! 
family; can reflow to meet conditions, 
though only when necessary; references 
from best people; come immediately if 
required, though prefer 15 days’ notice; 
write or wire for personal interview. Ad- 
dress 2109, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 


August 27, 1924 


FOR SALE—80-BBL MILL, STEAM Pow. 
er, located in western Minnesota; mil! jn 
first class condition; or will sell machinery: 
owner not a miller and will sell at a bur. 
gain; price, $4,000. Address 2118, cure 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—MILL PROPERTY NEAR MIN. 
neapolis; unexcelled transit privileges; 
brands alive; complete line up for 500 to 
1,000 bbis daily; dandy corn, dairy, scratch 
feed territory; best proposition on the mij]. 
ing market. Address 2132, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE—MODERN AND COMPLETE 
brick, steel and concrete daylight mn 
mill and elevators, 85 per cent of the walls 
being glass; this mill was erected in the 
last four years and operated for less than 
two years; located on I. C. R. R. just south 
of the city limits of Louisville, Ky; no 
city taxes; city sewerage and water .on- 
nections and all machinery electrically 
driven; on account of construction of 
building, capacity of plant can be dou' led 
by installing additional machinery or 
equipping for wheat or oats. Apply t. R, 
E. Wathen & Co., Louisville, Ky. 





OHIO MILL FOR SALE—A COMBI? ED 
kiln-dried degerminating system corn 
and soft winter wheat flour mill; 000 
bus corn, 1,500 bus wheat; sprinklered 
and elevator; Hess dryer, large capa ity, 
practically new; two trunk line railr ads 
with very best transit privileges; in big 
corn growing and wheat growing sec’ on; 
elevator storage; fireproof warehouse, 
capacity; modern power plant, with a ito- 
matic stoker almost new; large appr. isal 
value, but possession can be had by the 
investment of very small amount of « :pi- 
tal. Address W. H. H., 2108, care No th- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILLS WANTED 








AS HEAD MILLER-SUPERINTENDENT 
or as manager-head miller, grain man in 
smaller mill, by experienced man now su- 
perintendent of 800-bbl hard wheat mill; 
held present position nine years; now run- 
ning full time every day and many Sun- 
days past year; experienced in reflowing 
and changing to suit or adding to ca- 
pacity; thoroughly familiar with differ- 
ent makes of machinery and can make 
the most from your present equipment; 
married; strictly temperate; correspond- 
ence and personal interview solicited; ref- 
erences. Address 2110, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent in medium sized mill, or would accept 
Position as second miller in good, large, 
up-to-date mill; have had 18 years’ ex- 
perience in mills from 500 to 4,500 bbls 
capacity, hard and soft wheat grinding 
and the manufacture of rye flour; under- 
stand my business thoroughly; capable of 
handling men and can do all necessary 
millwright work; am 32 years of age, 
single and strictly temperate; have been 
with my former employer for the past 
eight years and can furnish best of refer- 
ences. Address R. O. S., 2128, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








AS CEREAL SALES MANAGER, 20 YEARS’ 
experience with two of the largest cereal 
and package fiour manufacturers in the 
United Staes; am capable of handling mill- 
feeds and flour if necessary; know how to 
handle the business from beginning to end, 
including the handling of salesmen, mer- 
chandising and advertising your goods: 
am now and have been regularly employed; 
prefer to connect with any*large cereal 
miller on the Pacific Coast or in the west- 
ern part of the United States; salary not 
the only object, but none but reputable 
concerns will be considered; communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Address 2125, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








WANTED—PARTNER WITH SOME CAPI- 
tal to take an interest in an up-to-date 
flour and feed mill; 100 bbls capacity; 
first class condition; Nordyke & Marmon 
machinery; good farming community; not 
necessary to be a miller but good business 
man; would sell outright. Address Peter 
Wishy, Waltham, Minn. 








AS HEAD MILLER—150- TO 300-BBL 
wheat or rye mill, first class on either; 
can keep mill in running order and turn 
out quality goods; am of middle age; do 
not chew tobacco; can come on short 
notice; please state wages in first letter. 
Address 2122, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


BY A HIGH GRADE MILLER WHO HAS 
had lifetime experience in milling hard 
and soft wheat; understands remodeling 
and fixing any size mill up to 500 bbis; 
married, no children; state particulars; 
good reference; come at once. Address 
Aug. Gathman, Box 38F, Wessington 
Springs, S. D. 








HELP WANTED 








WANTED—A CAPABLE SALESMAN TO 
handle well-known brand of flour in New 
York, New England and New Jersey. Ad- 
dress “B,"’ care Northwestern Miller, 23 
Beaver St, New York City. 





AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN 
would like to make connection with a 
good northwestern mill making quality 
flour; have had eight years’ experience 
calling on jobbers, bakers and retail trade 
in Illinois; can furnish satisfactory refer- 
ences. Address 2099, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FLOUR MILL, 75 BBLS CAPACITY, IN 
good running condition, well located in 
grain and dairy section northern Minne- 
sota, for sale or rent; splendid business 
opportunity for right party. Write to 
Sjoberg Brothers, Badger, Minn. 





FOR SALE OR RENT—FIRST CLASS UP- 
to-date spring wheat mill of 800 bbis 
capacity, located in southern Minnesota, 
with an established trade; fire sprinkled 
risk; favorable electric contract ready for 
operation; splendid opportunity to get into 
milling on the ground floor; good reason 
for selling. Address 2131, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—OUR ENTIRE PLANTS OF 
two flour mills and storage, with 600 bbis 
combined capacity, at Fremont, Neb., a 
junction point, 10,000 population, situated 
on the C. & N. W. Railway, C., B. & Q. 
Railway and Union Pacific Railway; first 
class transit privileges covering enormous 
territories; this is a rare opportunity to 
secure the best milling location, in the 
best little city, in the Central West; for 
further information come to Fremont and 
investigate. Fremont Milling Co., Fre- 
mont, Neb. 


MACARONI MANUFACTURER DESI 
to purchase or lease small mill hand 
durum and semolinas; capacity about | 
bbls per day; give full particulars, 
cago Macaroni Co., Chicago, Ill. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








OLD ESTABLISHED NEW YORK 
rye flour firm desires to represent re- 
liable rye mill in metropolitan dis- 
trict. Address X, care Northwestern 
Miller, 23 Beaver St, New York City 








A dingy calling card 
never got an 
interview 


A smudged, dingy card is laid on your 
desk. ‘‘Can you see him, sir?" 
No, you can’t, 99 times out of 10. 


Go look at the brand-name of your 
flour as displayed on the sacks in soni 
grocery store. Is it ill-printed on ding 
cloth? The grocer is speaking to 
customer. “A sack of that?” No, | 
times out of 100. But the flour is ; 
right! How can the customer kno 
All she can see is a._smudged name « 
a frowsy sack. It doesn’t look go: 
to her. 


Good printing qualities are just one a‘! 
vantage of Sanisacks. The snowy su 
face of the rope paper can be print: 
in bright, lasting colors in attracti 
designs that are good to look at. T 
tough paper doesn’t rip or tear easily. 
It resists moisture and odors. No floir 
sifts out. No dust or germs sift 
Women recognize it instantly as a b 
ter, more sanitary container. 


We are among the oldest sack manu 
facturers in this country. Our experi 
ence and splendid production faciliti: 
allow us to offer low prices, highe 
quality, better designs and quick ser\ 
ice. We'll gladly submit samples an 
advise you on designs and prices with 
out obligation to you. 


SANIS ACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 
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